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TO  MY  WIFE 


PREFACE 

nnHIS  edition  of  The  Owl  and  the  Nightingale  is  mainly 
-*-  based  upon  the  work  submitted  as  a  Fellowship  disserta- 
tion at  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  some  years  ago,  and  since 
laid  aside  for  various  reasons.  In  the  meantime  the  poem  has 
received  considerable  attention,  more  especially  at  the  hands 
of  American  and  German  scholars.  Useful  editions  have 
appeared  by  Wells  and  Gadow :  further  light  has  from  time 
to  time  been  thrown  upon  dark  places  in  the  text:  and 
altogether  it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  poem  to-day  is  better 
imderstood  than  ever.  But  it  is  equally  true  to  say  that  much 
remains  to  be  done.  There  are  many  "desperate"  places  in 
the  texts  awaiting  solution,  besides  difficulties  connected  with 
almost  every  aspect  of  the  work:  and  it  is  in  the  hope  of 
clearing  up  some  of  these  difficulties  that  the  present  edition 
has  at  length  been  undertaken. 

As  to  the  methods  employed  in  this  edition,  it  may  at  once 
be  said  that  the  main  effort  has  been  concentrated  upon  pro- 
viding a  reliable  text:  and  here  the  accurate  work  of  Wells 
has  been  of  considerable  assistance,  though,  it  must  also  be 
added,  both  MSS.  have  been  carefully  and  independently 
examined.  Thus  the  two  versions  have  been  given  as  the 
simplest  way  of  providing  all  the  available  data :  the  texts 
are  represented  substantially  a-  they  stand  :  all  departures 
from  the  MS.  readings  have  been  carefully  noted:  while  the 
emended  forms  have  been  indicated  by  being  placed  in  square 
brackets.  As  for  the  emendations  themselves,  they  are  con- 
cerned for  the  most  part  with  the  C.  text,  as  being  the  earlier 
and  niore  conservative  of  the  two  copies:  but  while  this  0,  text 
thus  becomes  the  main  subject  of  study,  the  J.  version  will  be 
found  useful  for  purposes  of  collation  and  comparison.   In  the 
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second  place,  the  emendations  are  made  mainly  in  cases  where 
scribal  error  rnay  be  suspected  on  palaeographical  grounds ; 
so  that  all  changes  aim  at  restoring  either  the;  wording  or  the 
grammatical  construction  of  the  original.  No  attempt  is  made 
at  obtaining  a  normalised  spelling.  The  two  orthographies  of 
C,  and  the  later  spellings  of  J.,  the  French  sc-ibal  forms,  and 
the  numerous  variants  found  in  one  and  the  same  text  have 
all  been  allowed  to  stand :  for  all  such  forms  have  their 
historical  value.  They  are  "landmarks"  (in  spite  of  Dryden) 
"so  sacred  as  never  to  be  removed."  In  certain  sections  of  C, 
it  is  true,  there  are  reasons  for  suspecting  the  original  spelling 
to  have  been  preserved.  But  to  normalise  the  spelling  on 
those  lines  would  have  been  too  hazardous  a  venture :  and  it 
has  formed  no  part  of  the  present  edition. 

Then,  again,  the  interpretation  of  the  text  has  been 
attempted  in  a  somewhat  wide  sense.  Efforts  have  naturally 
been  made  to  deal  with  difficulties  of  a  verbal  kind :  and  it 
is  hoped  that  solutions  have  been  found  for  most,  if  not  all,  of 
the  existing  obscunties,  notably  in  the  emendations  proposed 
in  11.  651,  748,  991,  1319-20,  1322,  1400,  loSG,  and  in  the 
explanations  given  of  11.  427-8,  816,  1128,  1206,  1230,  1754. 
But  the  task  of  interpretation  has  been  taken  to  mean  some- 
thing more  than  this  ;  though  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
deal  systematically  with  the  phonology  of  the  poem — a  task 
already  performed  by  Wells  and  others.  The  aim  has  rather 
been  to  deal  with  the  poem  as  a  piece  of  literary  art,  illustrative 
of  the  culture  of  the  age  that  produced  it :  and  an  attempt  has 
therefore  been  made  to  view  the  poem  in  its  historical  setting, 
and  to  regard  it  as  a  human  document  of  its  own  particular  age. 
And  in  this  way,  it  is  believed,  some  fresh  results  have  been 
obtained.  Apart  from  the  question  of  authorship,  which  must 
still  remain  a  debatable  point,  fresh  light  has  been  thrown 
upon  the  general  significance  of  the  poem  by  a  detailed  in- 
vestigation of  its  sources,  its  form  and  its  theme  :  and  these 
results  are  not  without  their  bearing  on  the  intellectual 
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activities  of  the  age.  If,  as  may  truly  be  said,  some  knowledge 
of  contemporary  conditions  is  needed  for  an  intelligent  reading 
of  the  poem,  it  is  equally  true  to  say  that  the  poem,  intelli- 
gently read,  is  capable  :n  its  turn  of  adding  to  our  knowledge 
of  those  conditions,  by  its  reflection  from  new  angles  of  the 
social  and  intcllectunl  life  of  the  times.  And  that  a  more 
adequate  appreciation  of  the  intellectual  activities  of  that 
period  is  one  of  the  desiderata  of  English  studies  at  the 
present  time,  is,  I  venture  to  think,  a  statement  that  will 
scarcely  be  denied. 

It  now  remains  for  me  to  record  my  obligations  to  various 
scholars,  who  from  time  to  time  and  in  different  ways  have 
assisted  in  the  preparation  of  this  work.  To  my  old  Cam- 
bridge teachers — the  late  Professor  W,  W.  Skeat,  Sir  Israel 
Gollancz  and  Professor  H.  M.  Chadwick — I  wish  in  the  first 
place  to  acknowledge  my  deep  indebtedness.  To  them  I  owe 
not  only  an  earlier  training,  but  the  guidance  and  the 
stimulus  which  only  generous  teachers  can  give :  and  their 
influence  is  such  as  no  lapse  of  years  can  lessen.  To  Professor 
\V.  P.  Ker,  I  owe,  further,  much  encouragement  and  inspira- 
tion. !More  than  any  other  living  representative  of  English 
scholarship,  he  has  helped  to  bring  light  into  dark  corners  of 
the  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages :  and  his  assistance  to  me 
has  not  been  confined  to  his  written  work.  I\Iy  best  thanks 
are  also  due  to  Professor  W.  A.  Craigie  of  Oxford  and  Mr  G.  0. 
Coulton  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  both  of  whom  have 
been  most  generous  in  supplying  information  and  criticism  on 
points  connected  with  the  texts :  also  to  my  Aberystwyth 
colleagues — Professor  Andre  Barbier,  Professor  E.  Bensly,  Mr 
L.  C.  Jane,  Professor  S.  Roberts,  and  Professor  H.  J.  Rose — 
who  have  consistently  placed  at  my  disposal  their  wide  scholar- 
ship and  learning:  and  above  all  to  Mr  Bruce  Dickins  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  who  has  been  good  enough  to  read 
through  the  book  in  pi  oof,  and  whose  criticism  and  sugges- 
tions have  been  of  a  most  valuable  kind.   There  yet  remains 
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to  be  mentioned  my  indebtedness  to  Mr  J.  Ballinger,  Chief 
Librarian  of  the  National  Library  of  Wales,  and  to  Mr  R. 
Farquharson  Sharp,  Deputy-Keeper  of  Printed  Books  in  the 
British  Museum,  from  both  of  whom  I  have  received  sub- 
stantial assistance  in  the  matter  of  books  as  well  as  unfailing 
courtesy  in  response  to  many  inquiries. 

And,  lastly,  I  have  to  thank  the  Syndics  of  the  University 
Press  for  undertaking  the  publication  of  the  poem  ;  and,  in 
particular,  Mr  A.  R  Waller,  for  his  generous  and  judicious 
advice  on  various  points  connected  with  the  work,  and  the 
staft'  of  the  Press  for  their  skill  and  consideration  shown  in 
the  actual  task  of  printing. 


J.  W,  H.  A. 


University  Coli.kqe  of  Wales, 
Aberystwyth. 

December,  1921, 
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INTRODUCTION 

§  1.    THE  HISTORICAL  SETTING  OF  THE  POEM 

Some  pieces  of  literature  are  slower  than  others  in  coining  to 
their  own,  and  The  Owl  and  the  Nightingale  is  assuredly  one  of 
the  slow-footed  kind.  Unearthed  in  the  18th  century  after  a 
long  period  of  neglect,  it  was  made  accessible  through  the  labours 
of  Mid-Victorian  scholars':  by  the  end  of  the  19th  century  it 
had  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  work  of  considerable  linguistic 
interest:  but  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  its  real  value  has  begun 
to  be  appreciated  and  a  fairer  idea  formed  of  its  importance  in 
Euglish  literature.  With  regard  to  its  intrinsic  value,  one  of  the 
most  recent  estimates  is  probably  the  best.  It  has  been  described 
as  "the  most  miraculous  piece  of  writing. ..among  the  medieval 
English  books^":  and  the  statement  will  stand  without  any  sort 
of  reservation.  But  as  a  human  document  as  well  the  poem  is 
highly  significant,  especially  when  viewed  in  its  proper  perspective. 
Belonging,  as  it  does,  to  a  barren  period  of  our  literature,  it  helps, 
for  one  thing,  to  correct  our  notions  as  to  the  literary  activities  of 
the  time.  It  suggests,  for  instance,  that  the  English  genius,  even 
then,  was  capable  of  something  niore  than  the  Ormulum  or  even 
the  Brat:  that  the  fable  and  debate  forms  were  not  confined  to 
Anglo- Latin  or  Anglo-Norman  writers:  and  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  artistic  merits  of  the  work,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  it  was 
preceded  by  earlier  experiments  which  have  since  been  lost.  But 
the  poem  has  yet  a  greater  interest  for  modern  readers,  in  that  it 
stands  for  a  phase  of  medieval  life  and  thought  earlier  than  that 
which  has  become  familiar  in  the  pages  of  Chaucer.  Great  things 
were  happening  in  the  12th  and  early  1 3th  centuries.  With  the 
passing  of  the  Dark  Ages  a  new  era  had  come.  It  was  the  age 
above  all  in  which  Romance  was  born :  when  a  new  music  was 
heard  throughout  Western  Europe  :  when  a  new  secular  spirit  wqs 
challenging  the  old  religious  tradition,  and  the  medieval  genius 
was  finding  expression  in  a  new  art  and  a  new  learning.  And  these 
things  are  reflected  to  some  extent  in  The  Owl  and  the  Nightiyigale. 
"  What  above  all  makes  the  study  of  medieval  French  works  so 
attractive  and  profitable,"  so  writes  Gaston  Paris,  "  is  the  fact 

1  See  Bibliography  I.  2  Ker,  Engli»h  Literature  Medieval,  p.  181. 
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that  they  reveal  to  us,  better  than  all  historical  documents,  the 
nature  of  the  manners,  the  thoughts,  and  sentiments  of  our  ances- 
tors ^ "  :  and  this  is  in  the  highest  sense  true  of  our  present  poem. 
It  enables  us  to  see,  as  it  were,  into  1 2th  century  minds,  to  learn 
something  of  their  tastes,  their  mental  outlook,  and  their  problems. 
Nor  can  quite  the  same  revelation  be  said  to  exist  anywhere  else 
in  contemporary  English  literature.  Among  the  first  of  the  ver- 
nacular works  to  appear  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  this  poem 
alone  carries  us  back  to  the  beginnings  of  things.  Then,  again,  it 
has  always  seemed  strange  that  English  alone  of  the  literatures  of 
the  West,  should  have  failed  to  respond  to  the  epoch-making  in- 
fluences of  1 2  th  century  France.  Yet  if  Hie  Owl  and  the  Nightingale 
be  read  aright,  that  failure  would  seem  to  have  been  more  apparent 
than  real :  for  our  poet  has  shown  himself  to  be  alive  to  the  main 
activities  of  his  age,  and  Ins  work  is  the  English  contribution  to 
the  great  European  concert.  There  are,  in  fact,  but  few,  if  any, 
literary  works  produced  in  medieval  England  that  are  better 
worth  reading  than  The  Owl  and  the  Nightingale.  Whether  we 
have  in  mind  its  merits  as  a  piece  of  art,  or  the  significance  it 
possesses  from  the  historical  point  of  view,  the  poem  will  be  found 
to  compare  favourably  v/ith  the  best  things  done  by  any  of  Chaucer's 
contemporaries,  while  it  has  features  which  render  it  unique  in  the 
annals  of  our  literature. 

In  approaching  a  work  of  this  kind,  no  apology  is  therefore 
needed  for  attempting  to  recall  the  main  features  of  the  age  that 
produced  it.  The  historical  background,  for  one  thing,  will  help 
to  bring  out  the  many-sided  interest  of  the  poem.  But  since  the 
poem  is  written  darkly,  in  allegorical  fashion,  the  presence  of  such 
a  background  becomes  absolutely  essential :  indeed  it  is  doubtful 
whether,"  apart  from  historical  considerations,  an  intelligent 
reading  of  the  poem  is  possible  at  all.  It  is  therefore  proposed,  by 
way  of  introduction,  to  make  an  attempt  at  placing  the  poem  in 
its  proper  historical  setting.  And  that  setting  will  be  obtained 
not  with  England  only  as  a  background,  but  with  Western  Europe 
as  it  was  in  the  12th  and  early  13th  centuries;  with  its  common 
intellectual  life,  its  common  religious  thought,  and  those  various 
activities  in  literature  which  were  shared  in  by  all  peoples  of  the 
West  alike.  To  view  the  work  as  an  English  product  merely,  is 
to  miss  mucli  of  its  meaning  and  value.  For  the  civilisation  of  the 
12th  century  was  international  in  kind  :  a  common  spirit  reigned 

^  G.  Paris,  La  LitKrature  franraix^  an  vtoyai  <ifjc,  p.  32. 
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everywhere.  "Western  Europe  was  still  dominated  by  the  Roman 
tradition  of  unity :  it  was  subject  to  the  common  influences  of  Latin 
culture  and  Latin  Christianity.  And  lince  England  after  the  Con- 
quest had  become  part  of  the  European  confederation,  and  thus 
shared  in  that  civilisation,  for  the  full  tide  of  the  great  movements 
in  which  England  was  involved,  wo  must  turn  to  the  Continent  and 
above  all  to  France.  In  short,  to  understand  1 2th  century  England, 
we  must  begin  by  understanding  12th  century  Europe. 

Now  the  one  outstanding  fact,  connected  with  Western  Europe 
at  this  date,  is  that  it  witnessed  a  Renascence  hardly  less  vital  and 
far-reaching  than  the  great  awakening  of  the  15th  and  IGth  cen- 
turies. The  history  of  man,  as  is  well  known,  has  its  periods  of  illumi- 
nation, when  the  human  spirit  leaps  forward  to  a  higher  plane  of 
being.  Such  periods  stand  out  as  the  grear.  ages  of  the  world  :  and 
among  them  must  be  reckoned  the  12th  and  early  13th  centuries  in 
Europe:  for  it  was  then  that  vast  changes  came  over  the  civilisation 
of  the  West,  that  new  forces  were  liberated  in  every  sphere  of  life, 
while  a  new  spirit  was  generated,  different  from  that  of  any  other 
period  of  history.  For  the  causes  of  this  great  awakening  we  must 
shortly  recall  the  conditions  precedent.  The  11th  century  was  a  time 
of  intellectual  torpor  and  stagnation  :  of  weakness  and  corruption 
within  the  pale  of  the  Church.  Under  the  feudal  rcyinie,  moreover, 
order,  liberty,  and  justice  were  everywhere  wanting,  while  the 
state  of  the  humbler  classes  was  one  of  squalor  and  misery.  Such 
conditions  are  wont  to  bring  about  a  natural  reaction :  and  the 
reaction  came  at  the  end  of  a  prolonged  period  of  migrations,  when 
the  various  Teutonic  peoples  had  become  settled  in  difTcrrent  parts 
of  Europe.  Before  the  11th  century  had  closed,  there  was  visible 
already  a  stirring  of  the  waters.  The  Church,  led  by  Hildebrand, 
had  commenced  its  long  struggle  for  the  master}'  of  Christendom: 
and  with  the  victory  at  Canossa  (1077),  and  the  subsequent  triumph 
in  the  1  2th  century  over  the  great  Frederic  B;ubarossa,  th  j  Papacy 
became  supreme  in  European  affairs,  a  monarchy  occupied  with 
temporal  and  spiritual  interests.  And  in  other  ways,  too,  the 
Church  gave  signs  of  fresh  life  and  vigour.  Under  the  inspiration 
of  St  Bernard,  great  reforms  were  effected  in  the  life  of  the  secular 
and  regular  clergy.  What  Cluny  in  the  11th  century  had  begun 
was  carried  on  by  Clairvaux  in  the  12th.  There  was  a  wonderful 
development  of  the  monastic  spirit,  a  multiplication  of  religious 
orders:  while  attempts  were  also  made  to  get  rid  of  simony  and 
lay  investiture,  and  generally  to  root  out  the  feudal  characteristics 
of  the  Church. 
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But  while  the  Church  was  thus  flinging  oflf  the  lethargy  of  the 
Dark  Ages,  a  yet  more  momentous  change  was  taking  place  in  the 
awakening  of  the  popular  classes.  This  movement,  which  was 
general,  was  the  outcome  in  part  of  the  lawlessness  of  feudal  con- 
ditions. Long  subject  to  exactions  of  the  most  unscrupulous  kind, 
the  towns  of  Europe  in  the  12th  century  rose  up  against  this 
reign  of  tyranny.  From  their  feudal  lords  they  claimed 
guarantees  against  arbitrary  exploitation:  and  in  the  end  they 
were  successful  in  winning  a  certain  measure  of  autonomy,  as  well 
as  some  recognition  of  their  rights  and  liberties.  But  there  were 
other  causes  at  work  in  this  first  emancipation  of  the  Commons: 
and  most  active  and  potent  of  all  was  the  economic  revolution  of 
th3  period,  which  rivalled  in  its  effects  the  economic  developments 
of  modern  times.  Wherever  we  look  in  12th  century  Europe,  we 
find  signs,  hitherto  wanting,  of  commercial  enterprise  and  life. 
The  spirit  of  the  time  was  one  of  adventure.  It  was  an  age  of 
pilgrimages:  the  century  of  the  Crusaders.  And  with  the  ever- 
increasing  intercourse  between  the  East  and  the  West,  new  markets 
were  opened,  a  new  merchant  class  was  formed;  while  fresh  im- 
petus was  also  given  to  the  various  local  industries,  which  not  only 
increased  their  output  in  response  to  the  new  demands,  but  also 
transformed  their  crafts  by  what  they  had  learnt  from  the  East. 
Thus  Industry  followed  Commerce:  and  the  economic  revolution 
was  complete.  Nor  were  the  effects  slow  to  appear  in  social  and 
political  spheres.  Increased  prosperity  changed  the  lot  of  all — the 
merchant,  the  artisan,  and  the  serf,  while  a  new  bourgeois  class  was 
formed  with  an  entirely  new  outlook  on  life.  Stronglyentrenched 
in  their  guilds  and  industrial  corporations,  the  townsfolk  presented 
a  new  problem  to  the  feudal  lords  of  the  age:  and  it  was  a  prob- 
lem which  could  only  be  solved  by  the  granting  of  liberties  and 
rights.  In  this  way  a  new  factor  entered  medieval  politics:  and 
with  it  there  went  a  new  secular  spirit,  which  was  to  challenge 
authority  in  all  its  forms,  and  to  oppose  the  very  principles  and 
facts  upon  which  the  Middle  Ages  rested. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  a  similar  awakening,  no  less  impor- 
tant, was  t^aking  place  in  the  intellectual  life  of  the  time:  and 
indeed  it  is  here  that  we  find  the  finest  fruits  of  the  r2th  century 
Renascence — in  the  awakening  of  the  reason,  the  growing  freedom 
of  thought,  and  in  the  revival  of  learning  which  brought  in  its 
train  a  wider  and  a  more  humane  culture.  Nor  are  the  causes  of 
these  changes  far  to  seek.  Men's  minds  expanded  with  the  expan- 
sion of  the  world  beyond  the  seas.    They  were  encouraged  to  make 
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a  beginning  of  thinking  for  themselves,  as  a  result  of  the  newly- 
acquired  liberties  of  a  political  kind.  At  the  same  time,  too, 
"Western  thought  was  being  fertilised  by  contact  with  the  East. 
Arabic  lore  poured  in  through  Constantinople,  Sicily,  and  Spain : 
while  further  inspiration  was  derived  from  the  works  of  Aristotle, 
many  of  which  were  expounded  Ijy  Averrocs,  now  for  the  firet 
time.  Nor  must  the  activities  of  schools  like  Chartres  and  Paris 
be  altogether  forgotten:  nor  the  work  of  the  newly-founc'ed 
Universities — Bologna,  Paris  and  Oxford — in  the  century  which 
followed.  All  alike  were  centres  which  fostered  or  disseminated 
the  new  learning,  and  gave  birth  in  due  course  to  13th  century 
Scholasticism.  As  for  the  results  of  this  great  movement,  they 
may  easily  be  traced  in  the  intellectual  activities  of  the  time,  which 
were  mainly  concerned  with  theological  studies — the  one  form  of 
knowledge  which  led  to  tlie  salvation  of  n)an.  Up  to  the  11th 
century,  however,  patristic  theology,  as  expounded  by  Gregory,  had 
been  handed  on  unchanged.  And  it  stood  for  a  creed  that  was 
rooted  in  authority,  a  religion  inspired  by  the  terrors  of  Hell,  from 
which  there  was  no  escape  except  by  penance  and  tears.  Then  in 
the  12th  and  early  13th  centuries  great  changes  took  place.  There 
was  a  gradual  recasting  of  IjJitin  Christianity  in  an  intellectual 
as  well  as  an  emotional  sense.  It  was  as  if  the  medieval  mind  now 
for  the  first  time  had  found  itself,  and  was  setting  the  impress  of 
its  genius  on  the  patristic  dogmas  and  doctrines.  In  the  hands  of 
Abelard,  for  instance,  dialectic  became  the  accepted  means  of 
attaining  truth  in  both  secular  and  religious  matters.  Scholasticism, 
again,  aimed  at  giving  a  rational  explanation  of  revealed  truth  by 
reconciling  current  doctrines  with  Aristotle's  teaching.  And  in 
the  heresies  of  the  time  similar  activities  were  also  displayed. 
They  all  gave  evidence  of  the  same  intellectual  unrest,  of  efforts 
to  place  Christianity  on  a  more  rational  footing,  while  eliminating 
in  some  measure  the  superstition  and  tiie  dead  learning  which  had 
gathered  round  the  creeds.  Nor  was  this  patristic  teaching  modi- 
tied  only  in  an  intellectual  sense.  To  the  ancient  doctrines  was 
also  given  a  fresh  emotional  value.  They  were  shown  to  be  capable 
of  appealing  to  what  was  deepest  in  the  hearts  of  men,  through 
the  love  and  pity,  the  beauty  and  the  mystery  enshrined  in  their 
thoucht.  And  in  this  imbuinj;  of  earlier  doctrines  with  human 
elements  lay  perhaps  the  greatest  achievement  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
But  while  Lfitin  Christianity  was  undergoing  this  humanising 
process,  a  similar  change  was  at  work  in  the  secular  studies  of  the 
time.   To  the  12th  century,  in  short,  belongs  a  great  revival  of 
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letters,  the  result  of  a  changed  attitude  towards  the  literature  of 
antiquity.  No  longer  regarded  as  merely  a  pedagogic  instrument 
for  the  teaching  of  grammar  and  rhetoric,  Latin  literature  was 
now  approached  from  the  humanistic  point  of  view :  it  was  com- 
mended and  studied  as  a  means  of  discipline  and  general  culture. ; 
"Solace  in  grief,  recreation  in  labour,  cheerfulness  in  poverty, 
modesty  amid  riches  and  delights,  faithfully  are  bestowed  by 
letters^":  so  wrote  John  of  Salisbury,  the  greatest  of  12th  century 
humanists :  and  he  was  not  alone  in  feeling  the  spell  of  the 
classics.  His  humanism  was  shared  by  Bernard  Silvestris,  the 
interpreter  of  Virgil,  by  the  versatile  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  by 
Alanus  do  Insulis,  Bernard  of  Chartres,  Peter  of  Blois,  Gilbert  de 
la  Porrce  and  countless  others:  though  on  the  other  hand,  there 
were  some  who  scorned  these  classical  studies.  It  was  to  combat 
the  position  of  such  men — Corniliciani'  as  they  were  called — that 
John  of  Salisbury  wrote  his  Metalogicus  (1159),  thus  opening  the 
first  phase  of  the  controversy  between  the  Ancients  and  Moderns. 
And  the  humanistic  position  as  a  result  was  well  defended,  while 
one  at  least  of  the  writer's  arguments  became  a  commonplace  at 
a  later  date.  "Bernard  of  Chartres  used  to  say,"  so  writes  John 
of  Salisbury,  "that  we  were  like  dwarfs  seated  on  the  shoulders 
of  giants'";  and  this  dictuni,  which  was  doubtless  well  known  to 
12th  century  scholars*,  was  resuscitated  by  Vivos,  and  again  at 
the  end  of  the  17th  century,  when  the  dispute  between  the  An- 
cients and  the  Moderns  was  fought  out  anew*. 

Such  then  were  some  of  the  main  features  of  the  12th  century 
Renascence — a  movement  which  affected  all  spheres  of  contem- 
porary life,  which  led  to  a  general  emancipation  in  social,  political, 
and  intellectual  spheres,  and  which  brought  with  it  a  new  self- 
consciousness,  a  new  attitude  to  life.  It  was  not  long,  however, 
before  this  freeing  of  the  human  spirit  gave  rise  to  a  desire  for 

1  Policraticus,  Prol.  {Migne,  Pat.  Lat.  199,  col.  38o),  quoted  by  Taylor, 
Medieval  Mind,  ii.  llo. 

2  See  Appendix  v. 

3  Metalogicus,  in.  4  (Migno,  Pat.  Lat.  199,  col.  900). 

*  Cf .  Neckam,  De  Nat.  Rcrum,  i.  ch.  78.  Haec  relatio  fabulosa  illos  iangit  qui 
aliorum  laborea  intrantcs,  gloriam  aliia  debitam  in  se  praesumunt  transferre. 
"Et"  ut  ait  philosopbus  "nos  sumus  quasi  nani  stantes  super  humeros 
gigantum." 

'  Cf.  "We  must  have  more  [knowledge]  than  the  Ancients,  because  we  have 
the  Advantage  both  of  theirs  and  our  own,  which  is  commonly  illustrated  by  the 
Similitude  of  a  Dwarfs  standing  upon  a  Gyants  shoulders,  and  seeing  more  or 
farther  than  he"  (Temple,  E»say»,  ed.  Spingam  (Oxford),  p.  3). 
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self-expression:  and  here  we  have  another  aspect  of  the  Renas- 
cence— its  wonderful  developments  in  literature  and  art.  Early 
in  the  12th  century  the  medieval  genius  had  already  become 
articulate,  voicing  its  hopes  and  its  fears  in  for'us  of  its  own 
devising.  And  the  first  and  most  characteristic  revelation  had 
been  in  the  architecture  of  the  period,  in  the  noble  Romanesque 
churches,  and  the  stately  Gothic  cathedrals,  all  alike  sj'mbols  of 
tlie  religious  faith  of  the  age.  Here,  indeed,  carved  in  stone,  lay  the 
real  poetry  of  the  period ;  poetry  written  in  characters  that  all  could 
read,  while  suggesting  by  its  gracious  form,  its  wealth  of  detail,  its 
wonderful  effects  of  colour  and  light,  something  of  the  mystic  yearn- 
ings of  the  Christianityof  theage.  Of  less  permanent  value,  perhaps, 
but  still  of  considerable  note,  was  the  medieval  Latin  literature  con- 
nected with  this  date:  for  in  that  work  we  see  the  freeing  of  the  spirit, 
in  the  breaking-up  of  the  balanced  periods  of  classical  prose,  and  in 
the  creation  of  new  kinds  of  prose  composition,  for  which  no  models 
existed  among  classical  forms.  Instances  of  this  occur  in  the  De 
Plauctu  Naturae  of  Alanus  de  Insulis,  in  the  J/e^a^oi/icus  of  John 
of  Salisbury,  and  in  the  contemporary  works  of  other  English 
scholars.  In  the  Ljitin  verse,  however,  the  emancipatory  move- 
ment is  yet  more  clearly  seen.  There  may  be  traced  the  abandon- 
ment of  classical  metres,  and  the  adoption  of  accentual  and  rhyming 
forms  more  capable  of  expressing  Christian  emotion  and  thought. 
AVorks  like  \X\^  Anticlaudianus,  it  is  true,  preserve  the  old  classical 
tradition:  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  the  splendid  Latin 
hymns  of  Abelard  and  Adam  de  St  Victor,  as  well  as  that  mass 
of  student  songs,  the  Carmina  Burana  (1150-1225),  which  point 
clearly  enough  to  new  developments.  Indeed  these  songs  form  one 
of  the  most  striking  phenomena  of  the  time.  Written  by  the 
wandering  clerks  found  everywhere  at  this  date,  they  parodied,  in 
form  and  diction,  the  Latin  hymns  of  the  century:  and  consisting 
of  drinking  songs  full  of  amorous  and  convivial  (/wii^enV,  they  intro- 
duced iiito  medieval  Latin  literature  a  new  secular  and  satirical 
note,  which  is  found  elsewhere  only  in  the  nu(jac  amatoriae  of  the 
scholars,  and  in  tlie  Goliardic  "debates"  also  due  to  the  vagrant 
pens. 

But,  after  all,  it  is  not  in  these  Latin  works  that  the  age  finds  its 
most  complete  and  fitting  expression.  For  that  we  must  turn  to  the 
vernacular  literatures  then  coming  into  being:  and,  more  particu- 
larly, to  the  literature  ot  France,  where  the  spirit  of  the  age  is 
reflected  in  all  its  variety  and  colour.  In  the  Chanscms  de  (/este, 
for  instance,  will  be  found  depicted  the  lawless  passions  and 
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manners  of  contemporary  feudalism,  just  as  in  the  fabliaux  will 
be  detected  a  new  secular  note,  a  realistic  and  cynical  treatment 
of  the  bourgeois  life  of  the  time,  with  its  customs,  its  humours, 
and  its  vices  as  well.   Still  more  significant,  however,  was  the  love- 
poetry  of  the  Troubadours,  which  flourished  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  12th  century,  and  was  associated  with  the  names  of  William 
Count  of  Poitiers,  together  with  Bjrtran  do  Born,  Bernart  de 
Ventadour,  Arnaut  Daniel,  and  hundreds  of  others  besides.    In 
this  poetry  may  be  seen  new  refining  iniiuences  at  work :  ideas  and 
sentiments  which  then  were  penetrating  certain  strata  of  society, 
and  giving  to  life  a  more  spiritual  meaning.     Foremost  among 
these  was  the  new  cult  of  woman,  the  doctrine  of  courtly  love, 
which  was  conceived  in  cultured  circles  as  an  ennobling  passion, 
an  inspiration  to  high  deeds  and  generous  thoughts.    And  this 
formed  the  common  theme  of  these  Proveni^al  lyrics,  which  first 
gave  expression  to  the  chivalrous  code  of  the  IMiddle  Ages,  while 
founding  the  tradition  of  a  finer  art.    Nor  was  it  in  this  Troubadour 
poetry  alone  that  the  new  chivalry  found  artistic  expression.    In 
"that  world  of  fine  fabling,"  the  12th  century  romances,  the  same 
influences  are  seen  at  work,  fostered  by  the  efforts  of  noble  patrons 
alive  in  a  new  sense  to  things  of  the  spirit.    Thus  love,  under 
diff"erent  forms,  fills  the  romances  of  Benoit  de  Saintc-More  and 
Chretien  de  Troyes,  by  whom  were  narrated  some  of  the  great 
world-stories— the  deathless  tragedies  of  Cressida,  of  Guinevere, 
and  Iseult.    Love,  again,  ir.  the  theme  of  tales  brought  from  iivi 
East,   of  which    the   most   .lotable,  perhaps,  are  the  Floris  and 
Blauncheflur  story  and  the  wonderful  Chante-fable  of  Aucassin  and 
Nicolette.   But  whatever  be  the  origin  of  this  variegated  material, 
whether  drawn  from  antiquity,  from  Celtic  or  Oriental  stores,  in 
every  case  it  was  refashioned  in  accordance  with  contemporary 
ideals,  it  was  poured  into  the  mould  of  12th  century  "romance": 
and  it  enshrines,  as  a  result,  the  living  spirit  of  the  age,  its  unrest, 
its  aspirations,  its  quest  for  beauty  and  strange  adventure,  in  fact, 
all  that  was  of  significance  in  the  1 2th  century  attitude  to  life.  And 
the  influence  of  this  new  literature  was  felt  throughout  Western 
Europe.   "The  love  of  honour  and  the  honour  of  love"  became  the 
themes  of  the  Minnesingers  in  Germany,  of  the  Troubadours  who 
sang  in  Italy,  Portugal,  and  Spain,  as  well  as  of  particular  poets 
like  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach  and  Walthcr  von  der  Vogelweide, 
all  of  whom  continued  what  Chrdfcien  de  Troyes  had  begun.    In 
the  meantime,  too,  fresh  inspiration  had  been  given  to  vernacular 
literature  generally:   for  it  was  now  that  the  Nibelungcn  Lied 
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assumed  its  extant  form,  that  Spain  produced  in  the  Cid  its  first 
great  epic,  while  farther  north,  the  Mahinogion  and  the  Edda  were 
the  fruits  of  other  national  activities.  Thus  France,  having  roused 
herself  by  her  own  energy,  roused  Europe  afterwards  by  her 
example.  Anew  era  had  begun  for  literature  in  the  vernaculars: 
a  great  literary  Renascence  had  come  with  the  wider  Renascence  in 
social  and  intellectual  affairs.  And,  of  this  movement,  France  was 
the  centre  and  also  the  inspiration.  If  to  Europe  of  a  later  date  her 
literature  has  constituted  a  second  antiquit}^  to  Europe  of  the  12th 
century  she  gave  a  new  art,  a  new  culture,  ^  new  philosophy. 

Such,  then,  were  the  European  conditions  when  2'he  Otvl  and  the 
Nightinrjale  appeared :  and  it  remains  to  inquire  iiow  fur  England 
can  be  said  to  have  come  under  the  same  influences  and  to  have 
shared  in  the  intellectual  activities  of  the  time.  Upon  the  social 
and  political  changes  in  England  there  is  no  need  to  dwell.  There 
was  abroad  in  the  land  the  same  spirit  of  progress:  there  was  the 
same  growth  of  towns,  the  same  awakening  in  regard  to  both  in- 
dustry and  commerce:  and  this  was  accompanied  by  a  stirring  of 

'the  political  waters,  by  administrative  reforms  under  Henry  II, 
which  were  to  lead  on  naturally  to  the  emancipation  of  the 
Commons.  Less  obvious  perhaps  are  the  intellectual  achievements 
of  the  age.    They  are  indeed  but  faintly  reflected  in  contemjiorary 

^English  literature:  so  that  it  has  become  almost  the  fashion  to 
regard  this  period  in  England  as  intellectually  obscure  and 
barren :  notable  for  many  things,  it  may  be,  but  hot  for  its  culture. 
Yet  there  are  many  reasons  for  adopting  this  view  with  the  utmost 
c<aution,  and  for  anticipating  great  developments  in  l)oth  litera- 
ture and  learning.  It  was  surely  not  for  nothing  that  a  rapid 
growth  of  the  patronage  system  was  witnessed  under  Henry  I 
and  Adelaide,  and,  later  on,  under  Henry  II  and  Eleanor :  or 
that,  again,  throughout  the  same  century,  England  remained  in 
close  touch  with  France,  the  literary  centre  of  Europe.  The  two 
countries,  for  some  time,  were  practically  united  under  one  king: 
Troubadours  and  French  scholars  frequented  the  English  court: 
Englishmen  flocked  to  tlie  schools  of  France:  all  of  which  must 
have  affected  English  intellectual  life*.  Nor  was  it  with  France 
alone  that  Englishmen  had  relations.  At  the  court  of  Henry  II 
all  nations  of  Europe  had  their  representfitives:  Henry's  envoys 
were  to  be  found  abroad  in  every  quarter;  and  while  intercourse 

'  Wells  (0.  d-  N.  p.  xxxi)  quotes  the  statement  of  J.  Jacobs  (The  Fahle»  of 
Aesop,  1. 180)  to  the  eflect  that  two-thirds  of  the  French  writers  of  the  period 
(1 154-1206)  were  Englishmen  or  men  connected  closely  with  the  Engliah  court. 
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with  the  far  East  was  being  opened  up  by  the  Crusaders,  travellers, 
like  Adelard  of  JBath,  Michael  Scott,  and  Daniel  Morley,  were 
bringing  back  from  Bagdad,  from  Sicily,  or  Spain,  much  of  what 
was  valuable  in  Arabic  letters  and  learning.  And  if  men's  minds 
were  expanding  as  a  result  of  tins  international  traffic,  at  home 
there  was  also  dawning  a  new  national  self-consciousness.  Race- 
antagonism  between  the  Norman  and  English  sections  of  fhe  com- 
munity was  rapidly  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past;  the  foundations 
of  our  national  institutions  were  being  slowly  but  truly  laid.  In 
short,  politically  and  socially  it  was  an  age  of  enlightenment  and 
progress  in  England:  and  in  intellectual  matters,  too,  the  same 
imi)ulses  were  at  work. 

And  this  is  seen  in  the  literary  output  of  the  period,  which  in 
England  was  as  considerable  as  it  was  varied  in  character.  No- 
where else,  save  in  Paris,  were  so  many  writers  to  be  found,  men 
filled  with  an  ardour  for  learning,  or  devoting  their  whole  energies 
to  literary  work.  In  certain  directions,  indeed,  England  may  be  said 
to  have  led  the  way.  The  Latin  Chroniclers,  for  instance — Geoffrey 
of  IMonmouth,  William  of  Malmcsbury,  Henry  of  Huntingdon, 
Benedict  of  Peterborough,  and  the  rest — must  certainly  be  regarded 
as  outstanding  during  this  period.  There  was  nothing  elsewhere  to 
correspond  to  their  achievement,  or  to  dispute  their  supremacy  in 
this  sort  of  work.  Then,  too,  England  at  the  time  was  the  home  of 
the  medieval  fable.  All  the  important  versions  of  Aesop  were  due 
to  vi^riters  who  belonged  to  12th'century  England:  and  it  was  the 
lost  collection  of  Alfred  of  England,  together  with  i\\G  Anonymus 
Neveleti  of  Gualterius  Anglicus,  and  the  Ysopet  of  Marie  de  France, 
that  introduced  the  Aesopic  fable  to  Western  readers.  But  in  the 
general  activities  of  the  time,  England  also  played  a  conspicuous 
part.  There  was  no  branch  of  literature  that  was  not  cultivated 
by  her  men  of  letters:  works  of  the  ripest  scholarship,  fanciful 
collections  of  stories  and  legends,  romances  and  lais,  Latin  hymns 
and  lyrics,  letters  and  commonplace-books,  debates  and  fables,  all 
were  represented,  either  in  Latin  or  Anglo-Norman  form:  and  the 
result  was  a  standing  witness  to  the  wide  interests  of  the  age,  and 
to  the  versatile  genius  of  contemporary  writers.  Of  the  details  of 
this  literature  but  little  need  here  be  said.  It  was  associated  with 
great  names  like  John  of  Salisbury  and  Giraldus  Cambrensis:  it 
took  its  colouring  from  court,  castle,  and  monastery:  while  it  was 
representative  of  all  the  main  movements  of  the  age.  Much  of  it, 
for  instance,  was  concerned  with  satire,  with  shrewd  reflections 
on  men  and  things — the  product,  as  a  rule,  of  an  alert  and  cultured 
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society:  and  this  is  seen  in  such  works  as  Map's  De  Nugia 
Curicdium,  and  Nigel  Wirokcr's  Speculum  Stultorum,  counterparts 
of  that  Goliiirdic  verse,  which  elsew}iere  voiced  the  feeling 
against  ecclesiastical  tyranny  and  corruption.  At  the  same  time 
the  love-story  or  the  romance  was  making  its  appearance  in 
the  lais  of  Marie  de  France,  and  in  the  forms  of  the  Grail  and 
Tristram  stories  set  forth  by  Robert  de  Boron  and  the  Anglo- 
Norman  Thomas.  Debates  were  common  both  in  Latin  and  Anirlo- 
Norman  form :  native  stories  like  those  of  Bevis,  Horn,  and 
Havelok  were  being  revived :  while  books  of  edification,  including 
Lives  of  the  Saints,  were  still  being  written  in  very  great  plenty. 
Even  law  fell  under  the  literary  spell,  as  is  seen  in  the  treatises 
ascribed  to  Glanvill  and  Fitz  Neal :  and  over  and  above  all  this,  it 
was  now  that  popular  literature  emerged  in  the  form  of  the  ballad, 
the  Carole  and  the  May-day  songs. 

This,  then,  suggests  some  sort  of  setting  for  The  Owl  and  the 
Nightingale.  It  was  the  product  of  a  great  Renascence  period, 
inspired  by  influences,  national  and  international,  the  effects  of 
which  are  seen  in  the  social,  political,  and  intellectual  spheres. 
"Written  in  an  ago  of  great  legal  activities,  when  the  debate  was  a 
characteristic  literary  form,  when  fables  and  proverbs  were  accept- 
able reading,  and  when  the  romance  of  love  came  as  a  revelation 
to  men,  there  is  much  in  the  poem  that  belongs  to  its  age,  and 
reflects  its  surroundings :  and  it  is  only  in  the  light  of  tliat  environ- 
ment that  the  poem  can  be  properly  read. 

§  2.    THE  MANUSCRIPTS 

The  text  of  the  poem  has  come  down  in  two  separate  forms,  one 
found  in  the  MS.  Cotton  Caligula  A  ix  in  the  British  Museum, 
the  other  in  the  Jesus  College  Collection  (MS.  Jesus  Coll.  Oxon.  29) 
at  present  deposited  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 

Tiie  Cotton  MS.  (C.)  consists  of  a  ^mull  parchment  quarto  of 
261  AT.  with  double  columns  written  in  ditFerent  hands,  all  of 
which  belong  to  the  13th  century.  On  its  first  leaf  is  found  the 
autograph  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton. 

The  MS,  contains  the  following  items: 

(i)    A  version  of  La3amon's  Brut  (ff.  3 — 194). 

(ii)  Chardry,  La  vie  de  Seint  Josaphaz.  A.-Fr.  verse  (ff  195- 
216). 

(iii)  Chardry,  La  vie  de  set  Dormanz.  A.-Fr.  verse  (ff.  216- 
29). 
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(iv)  An  account  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman  kings  down 
to  the  accession  of  Hen.  III.    A.-Fr.  prose  (ff.  229-32). 

(v)    Thp.  Owl  and  the  Niyhtingale  (ff.  233-4G). 

(vi)  Seven  short  poems  {Long  Life,  Orisun  of  Tire  Lady,  Will 
and  Wit,  Doomsday,  Death,  Ten  Abuses,  A  Lutel  Soth  Sermun) 
included  by  "Wright  in  his  Percy  Soc.  volume  and  by  ^lorris  in 
Old  English  Miscellany  (E.E.T.S.  1872)  (ff.  246-9). 

(vii)  Chardry's  "debate."  Le  Petit  Plet.  A.-Fr,  verse  (ff.  249- 
61). 

The  C.  text  of  The  Owl  and  the  Nightingale  is  in  a  single  hand- 
writing of  the  first  half  of  the  13th  century,  and  it  has  the 
following  scribal  peculiarities  and  abbreviations.  For  w  the  O.E. 
runic  symbol  (wen)  is  employed  with  a  dot  above  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  other  runic  letter  {thorn)  of  cimilar  form.  Wlien  the 
dot  is  omitted,  as  is  not  infrequently  the  case  (cf.  1.  151),  the 
symbols  are  apt  to  be  confused.  Occasionally  the  French  w  is 
employed:  and  while  this  w  might  also  stand  for  vu  (cf.  wl  1.  31) 
sometimes  a  single  u  {v)  is  used  to  denote  O.E.  w  (cf.  sv^te  1.  358, 
suich  1.  405).  For  O.E.  }}  (=  th)  both  />  and  5"  are  used,  though  the 
latter  occurs  only  after  1.  911.  O.E.  r  is  represented  by  two 
symbols:  wand  v  occur  indiscriminately  (cf.  i^ii\.  617,  vro7n\.  646): 
O.E.  pal.  ()  is  represented  by  j  (very  rarely  y  as  in  ey  1.  104):  while 
there  are  also  two  symbols  for  8  (long  and  short).  Of  the  abbre- 
viations the  following  are  among  the  most  common:  }iurh  (pur)) 
is  denoted  by  p  with  a  horizontal  stroke  though  the  lower  part  of 
the  letter:  pat  by  />  with  a  short  oblique  stroke  ending  in  a  hook 
placed  above.  A  nasal  is  represented  by  a  wavy  line  (~)  placed 
above  the  preceding  letter :  -ri,  -re  by  an  i  or  e  written  above  the 
letter  following:  -er  by  an  oblique  stroke  with  a  hook  at  the  end  : 
a7id  by  the  usual  symbol  ('\),  though  the  form  aji  is  also  fairly 
common.  The  poem  is  moreover  divided  into  paragraphs  of  un- 
equal length,  the  initial  capital  of  eiich  paragraph  being  in  red  ink. 
The  spacing  is  as  a  rule  correct  and  regular  (cf.  however  I,  1602). 
A  rough  attempt  at  punctuation  has  been  made  by  means  of  stops 
placed  at  the  ends  of  the  lines:  and  the  absence  of  such  stops 
(cf.  1.  667)  rightly  denotes  run-on  lines.  Corrections  are  occasion- 
ally made  by  means  of  puncta  delentia  (cf.  stude  966):  and  there 
are  frequent  marginal  corrections  due  to  a  later  hand. 

The  Jesus  MS.  (J.)  consists  of  two  quarto  MSB.  partly  paper, 
partly  parchment,  bound  together.  The  i)aper  part  belongs  to  the 
15th  century  and  contains  one  item  only,  i.e.  the  iirst.  The  parch- 
ment section  contains  numerous  items,  all  written  in  one  and  the 
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same  hand,  and  is  catalogued  as  belonging  to  the  14th  century, 
tliough  it  would  seem  to  be  more  correctly  described  by  Morris 
as  late  13th  century.  At  all  events,  this  portion  of  the  MS,,  and 
therefore  the  J.  text  of  The  Owl  and  the  JVightinyale,  is  certainly 
l«ter  than  the  C.  text  mentioned  above.  The  ^IS.  itself,  as  is 
stated  on  a  fly-leaf,  was  presented  to  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  by 
"Tho.  Wilkins,  LL.B.  rector  13.  M.  super  Monte  in  Agro  Glamorgi- 
nensi,"  c.  16GU:  and  like  the  Cotton  i\IS.  it  is  clearly  and  regularly 
written.  Both  are  in  fact  excellent  specimens  of  13th  century 
book-hand,  "less  grand  than  that  of  the  12th  century,  less  pliant 
than  that  of  the  14th." 

The  contents  of  the  Jesus  MS.  are  as  follows: 
(i)     A  Chronicle  of   the  Kings   of   England    900-1445  (ff. 
1-21G). 

(ii)    The  Passion  of  Our  Lord  (ff.  217-28). 

(iii)    The  Owl  and  the  Nightingale  (If.  229-41). 

(iv)  A  group  consisting  mainly  of  English  poems,  of  which 
all  except  one  are  printed  in  Morris'  O.E.  Miscellany,  pp.  58  tf. 
(tr.  242-73). 

(v)    Le  Doctrinal  (O.Fr.)  (ff.  274-80). 

(vi)  Chardry,  La  vie  de  set  Dormanz.  A.-Fr.  verse  (flF.  280- 
95). 

(vii)  Chardry,  La  vie  Seint  Josaphaz.  A.-Fr.  verse  (ff.  296— 
317). 

(viii)  Chardry,  Le  petxjt  pie.    A.-Fr.  verse  (ff.  317-30). 

Ti)is  MS.,  it  will  be  noticed,  contains  not  only  the  three  Chardry 
poems,  but  also  six  of  the  seven  short  poems  that  appear  in  C. 

Among  other  features  that  call  for  notice  is  the  statement  made 
by  Thos.  Wilkins*  (one-time  owner  of  the  MS.)  on  f.  228  r.,  the 
statement  being  as  follows : 

"On  parte  of  a  broaken  leafe  of  this  MS.  I  found  these  verses 
written,  whereby  the  Author  may  bee  gues't  at  (viz.): 
^Mayster  Johan  eu  gretoj?  of  Guldeuorde  ]>o. 
And  sonde)?  eu  to  seggen    pat  synge  nul  he  no. 
Ac  on  |?isse  wise  he  wille  endy  his  song. 
God  louerd  of  Heuene,  beo  vs  alle  among. 

Amen." 

This  reference  to  "  a  broaken  leafe "  is  rather  puzzling,  as 
nowhere  does  there  appear  any  trace  of  a  leaf  cut  out  or  torn. 
There  does,  however,  exist  some  irregularity  in  the  MS.,  as  Wells 

1  Wells  (O.  d-  N.  Intro,  p.  xxvii)  describes  the  note  as  being  "probably" 
due  to  Thos.  Wilkins.  Mr  liichard  Ellis,  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  has  since 
definitely  identified  the  handwriting  as  being  that  of  Wilkins. 
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pointed  out',  which  seems  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  diffi- 
culty. Thus  it  is  curious  to  note  that  f.  253  v.  contains  a  fra<»' 
mentary  poem  (O.E.  Miscellany,  xxi)  which  breaks  off  abruptly  at 
the  bottom  of  that  page,  while  tlie  following  page  (f.  254  r.)  begins 
with  the  last  711.  of  a  poem  {O.E.  Misc.  xi),  the  first  1111,  of 
which  are  found  on  the  louver  half  of  f.  261  v.  The  probability 
therefore  is  that  certain  folios  of  the  MS.  have  been  displaced  in 
th«  process  of  binding,  for  it  is  evident  that  f.  261  v.  must  in  any 
case  come  before  f.  254  r.  But  if  f.  261  is  moved  to  this  earlier 
position  in  the  MS.  then  ff.  258-60  must  also  go  with  it,  since 
the  sequence  of  verses  is  unbroken  throughout  those  pages :  that 
is  to  say,  one  poem  begins  at  the  top  of  f.  258  r.  and  from  there 
on  to  f.  261  V.  the  poems  overlap  from  page  to  page,  as  do  also 
the  poems  from  f.  25i  r.  to  f.  257  v. 

The  pages  as  restored  v/ould  therefore  run  as  follows: 

(i)    f.  253. 

(ii)  A  possible  gap  to  allow  for  the  completion  of  the  frag- 
mentary poem  on  f.  253  v. 

(iii)  ff.  258r.-61v. 

(iv)  Another  gap  for  the  completion  of  the  poem  begun  on 
f.  261  v.  and  ended  on  f.  254  r. 

(v)   ff.  254  r.-57  v. 

After  this  would  come  f.  262  r.  wjiero  the  irregularities  cease, 
except  for  the  fact  that  f.  262  r,  begins  with  the  closing  lines  of 
a  poem  so  that  yet  another  gap  seems  likely  here.  Hence  it  would 
seem  that,  in  the  MS.  as  it  stands,  there  are  probably  three  gaps, 
all  of  which  suggest  missing  leaves.  It  is  noteworthy  that  shnilar 
lacunae  are  found  in  the  French  sections  of  the  MS.-  and  it  is 
probably  to  one  of  these  (loose?)  leaves  in  the  English  section  of 
the  MS.  that  Thos.  Wilkins  in  his  note  refers. 

With  regard  to  the  scribal  peculiarities  of  this  J.  text  of  The 
Owl  and  the  Nightingale,  it  will  be  found  that  the  symbols  and 
abbreviations  employed  are  much  the  same  as  tliose  of  C.  The 
French  rv,  however,  is  more  consistently  used;  and  while  the 
symbol  }i  (ih)  is  as  a  rule  preserved,  to  the  exclusion  of  3",  sporadic 
forms  of  th  do  occur  (cf.  11.  1206,  1449).  The  symbol  y  also  appears 
'  See  WpIIs,  O.  <£■  N.  Intro,  p.  xxviii. 

'  See  Chardry,  Jomphaz,  set  Dorviam,  xmd  Petit  Plet,  ed.  J.  Koch  (Heil- 
bronn,  1879),  p.  vii :  "  durch  ausreissen  von  bliittern  sind  drei  grosse  liicken 
eutstanden,  wclche  in  die  vv.  Jon.  751-874,  1382-l.':il0,  und  Pel.  Plot  440-568, 
von  L  (i.e.  .MS.  Cott.)... fallen."  A  note  to  the  same  effect  is  also  inserted  on 
the  inside  of  the  binding  of  the  MS.  by  .1.  Koch,  1876.  It  is  stated  that  a  leaf 
is  missing  between  ff.  228  and  229,  232  and  233,  247  and  248  respectively. 
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frequently  for  t,  and  regularly  for  O.E.  pal,  ^  (cf.  acyde  1.  61,  yerd 
1.  777).  There  are  the  same  paragraph  divisions  as  in  C:  each  line 
begins  with  a  capital,  and  the  initial  capitals  of  the  paragraphs  are 
coloured  alternately  blue  and  red. 

§  3.   THE  TWO  TEXTS 

In  studying  the  texts  of  any  literary  work  the  first  and  fore- 
most object  is  to  discover  as  accurately  as  possible  what  the  author 
actually  wrote.  In  the  present  instance  we  have  two  versions, 
copied  at  different  dates :  and  it  will  therefore  be  necessary  in  the 
first  place  to  investigate  the  genesis  of  the  two  texts,  i.e.  the  rela- 
tion in  which  one  text  stands  to  the  other  and  the  relation  of  each 
to  the  original, 

(a)  Their  Relationship, 

(i)  From  what  has  already  been  said  with  regard  to  the  two  MSS. 

it  is  clear  that  J.  represents  a  later  version  than  C.    The  respective 

handwritings  make  this  clear,  while  the  spellings   will   also  bo 

found  to  point  in  the  same  direction. 

(ii)  It  is  equally  certain  that  the  texts  are  independent  copies, 

and  that  J.  is  not  based  on  C.  The  evidence  for  this  is  as  follows: 
(a)  J.  supplies  a  few  lines  that  are  missing  from  C,  viz, 
11.  8G,  770,  771,  and  the  latter  half  of  1.  1251:  and  the 
fact  that  these  lines  formed  part  of  the  original  poem  and 
are  no  mere  scribal  insertions,  is  proved  by  the  rhymes. 
(j8)  Certain  errors  found  in  C.  are  absent  from  J,,  which 
again  supplies  what  were  clearly  the  original  forms.  For 
instance  the  scribe  of  C.  occasionally  writes  r  for  <,  and 
in  two  places  an  for  t,  where  J.  has  the  t  correctly.  Errors 
of  this  kind  were  not  uncoiniDon  owing  to  tlie  similarity 
of  the  scribal  forms  for  r,  t,  and  and  C^):  Ex,:  C.  />ar, 
J.  Pat  (1.  918):  C.  iwarte,  J.  warre  (1.  1221):  C.  sortcs,  J. 
sottcs  (1.  U71):  C.  an  o,  J.  to  (11.  147G,  1489).  Moreover 
C.  reads '\Ao7/^e(l.  \\9i)),'\storHe{\.  1200),  where  J.  more 
correctly  has  anhonge,  astorue:  and  these  details  point 
to  the  independence  of  J. 
(iii)  But  while  J.  is  a  later  and  independent  version,  it  is  clear 

that  both  texts  were  copied  from  a  common  original,  for  both  C, 

and  J,  have  certain  faulty  readings  in  common,  apart  from  other 

details  which  suggest  this  common  origin. 

(a)  Erroneous  readings  are  common  to  C,  and  J,  Thus  both 
MSS. read /jefor/j?t(1.80o):/orfor/oa;  (1.812):  an  ioram 
(1.  364):  ne  ne  for  ?ie  (1.  1358):  C.  reads  hoyJ>,  J.  hoicejy  for 
Ao^«/>(I.1G02):  C.fco>,J.ieoMfor6o/,e(1.1681).  More- 
over C,  and  J,  read/jw^e  for  hule  (1.  411),  where  the  error 
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is  due  to  the  rubricator,  while  in  I  1711  both  scribes 
wrongly  begin  a  new  paragraph. 

(/?)  Both  IMSS.  are  obscure  in  mucli  the  same  places,  viz.: 
C.  jycs,  J.  word  omitted,  with  hUn  added  in  later  hand 
(1.748):  C.chil,J.ch{d{\.  1315):  Cmwue,  J.  word  omitted, 
inoine  added  later  (1.  541):  C.  fiieyl,  J.  fuoel  (1.  1135): 
C.  dreac/ie,  J.  theche  (1.  1449).  In  many  other  places  the 
J.  scribe  had  avoided  difliculties  by  substituting  different 
words  for  forms  obscure  in  C,  Ex.:  C.  breche,  J.  beche 
(].  14):  C./u}e,J.  soPe{\.  184). 

(y)  Moreover  the  fact  that  the  MSS.  in  which  the  two  ver- 
sions are  found,  contain  several  items  in  common  (see 
Introduction,  §  2)  apart  from  7'he  Otvl  and  the  NightingaU, 
seems  to  sug:,'est  that  the  scribes  had  before  them  one  and 
the  same  M8. 

(8)  And  this  is  supported  by  the  existence  of  orthographical 
peculiarities  in  certain  identical  sections  of  C.  and  J. 
(see  (iv)  below). 

(iv)  Lsistly,  this  common  original  of  C.  atid  J.  was  not  the 
author's  text  but  an  intermediate  copy  of  that  text.  This  is  su"'- 
gested  by  the  two  systems  of  orthography  found  in  C,  where  one 
spelling  extends  over  certain  sections  of  the  text  while  another 
system  is  .found  in  the  remaining  sections  (see  (c)  below).  This 
double  system  of  spelling  seems  to  |)oint  pretty  conclusively  to 
*;-'3  work  of  two  dilVerent  scribes.  But  such  collaboration  is  im- 
possible with  regard  to  C.  itself,  for  the  handwriting  of  that  text 
is  the  same  throughout.  The  double  system  must  therefore  have 
existed  in  the  text  from  which  C.  was  copied ;  and  since  it  is  un- 
likely that  the  author  himself  would  employ  two  spellings,  the 
only  possible  inference  is  that  C.  was  copied  from  a  copy  of  the 
author's  text,  and  that  this  intermediate  text  was  copied  by  two 
diflerent  scribes,  who  undertook  djifil-rent  sections  of  the  work — 
one  beginning  with  the  first  line,  the  other  half-way  through  the 
poem — and  transcribed  their  original  in  accordance  with  their  re- 
spective scribal  practices. 

Nor  does  tlie  absence  of  this  double  system  of  spelling  from  J. 
raise  any  difliculties  as  to  the  common  origin  of  C.  and  J.  The 
single  system  of  J.,  which  is  consistently  used  throughout,  is 
identical  with  neither  of  the  C.  orthographies:  and  the  probability 
therefore  is  that  the  J.  scribe,  who  modernised  and  corrected  his 
text,  also  levelled  all  variations  in  spelling,  as  he  went  along.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  signs  that  the  J.  scribe,  too,  has  worked 
from  an  original  that  contained  some  variety  of  .scribal  practices. 
Thus  it  is  characteristic  of  those  sections  of  C.  in  which  the  second 
system  of  orthography  (i.e./?,  see  p.  xxix)appears,  that  abbreviations 
are  u.sed  for  ]>at  and  per,  whereas  elsewhere  in  C.  those  words  are 
written  in  full.  But  in  the  J.  text  a  similar  practice  may  be  trac(xl' ; 
1  Soe  Wells,  O.  d-  N.  note  I.  902. 
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the  abbreviations  are  employed  in  the  sections  corresponding  to 
those  of  C.  in  which  the  same  abbreviations  occur;  and  only  in 
those  sections.  And  the  inference- to  be  drawn,  from  these  facts  is 
clear.  It  would  seem  certain  that  both  scribes  had  before  them 
a  version  of  the  original  text  written  by  two  copyists:  and  that 
while  the  scribe  of  C.  has  faithfully  reproduced  the  difierent  spell- 
ings of  the  two  copyists,  the  J.  scribe  has  p»'eserved  but  one  of 
the  peculiarities  of  one  of  the  copyists.  Hence  the  genesis  of  C. 
and  J.  might  be  brictly  represented  as  follows : 

A  (original  text) 

B  (intermediate  text) 


K 


J. 


{b)  The  Two  Versions. 

"When  we  turn  to  consider  more  closely  the  two  MSS.  described 
above,  we  shall  find  that  they  contain  two  versions  of  the  poem, 
differing  in  various  details:  and  that  while  the  C.  text,  on  the 
whole,  supplies  the  better  version,  the  J.  text  is  the  result  of  a 
freer  handling  of  the  original,  and  thus  contains  modifications 
which  detract  very  considerably  from  its  value  as  a  copy  of  the 
original  te:*. 

(i)  In  the  first  place,  the  J.  scribe  will  be  found  to  omit  fre- 
quenthj  certain  necessary  words.  He  omits,  it  is  tiue,  only  one 
line  (1.  1308)  completely:  but  his  total  omissions  are  considerable, 
and  are  far  more  numerous  than  those  of  C  Sometimes  he  drops 
a  word  apparently  for  metrical  reasons,  in  order  to  obtain  what 
he  regarded  as  a  more  regular  line.  Ho  seems  to  have  disliked  the 
elision  of  unstressed  vowels  (whether  inflexional  or  before  r) :  and 
in  order  to  give  a  stress  to  these  light  syllables  he  frequently  omits 
unimportant  monosyllabic  words  from  the  text;  Ex.: 
C.  n6,  Jm  hauest  wel  sohiirpe  clawe. 
J.     no,  \>\x  hduest  scharpo  clawe.    (1.  153.) 

There  are  over  fifty  cases  of  such  omissions  in  J.,  the  words 
wel  and  cure  being  most  frequently  dropped,  though  no,  yet,  JuU, 
for}}  and  ut  are  all  treated  in  similar  fashion.  Ex. :  J.  [no]  1.  283 : 
[forl>]  1.  350:  [ut]  1.  444:  [sum]  1.  10  iO:  cf.  also  11.  G15,  GtJ7,  714, 
1022,  1207.  Many  of  these  omissions,  it  might  be  added,  spoil  the 
scansion,  and  therefore  can  scarcely  have  hocn  characteristic  of 
the  original  text*.  Then,  again,  a  word  is  occasionally  omitted  from 
J.  because  its  meaning  was  a[iparently  unfamiliar  to  the  scribe: 
Ex. :  [ho-je]  1.  701 :  [J^es]  bhs  (in  later  iiand)  1.  748;  while  in  other 

^  It  is  of  course  possible  that  some  of  the  omissions  were  due  to  the  fact  that, 
in  the  scribe's  opiuion,  such  words  were  redundant  and  unnecessary — a  com- 
mon cause  of  omission  from  Latin  MSS. 

c2 
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cases  no  doubt  the  omission  may  have  been  due  to  carelessness. 
Ex.  [*«>e]  1.  667. 

(ii)  But  besides  omitting  words,  the  J.  scribe  is  often  found 
introducing  into  his  text  changes  in  the  order  and  choice  of  words. 

(a)  The  following  are  instances  of  such  changes  in  the  word- 
order,  and  it  is  significant  that  in  each  case  the  rhythm  of 
the  line  in  J.  suflers  as  a  result  of  the  change:  Ex. : 

C.  To  me  heo  hire  mone  send. 

J.  To  me  hire  mone  heo  send.   (1.  1520.) 

C.  Hcrof  ]?e  lauedies  to  me  mene)>. 

J.  Herof  to  me  \>(i  leuedies  heom  mene)?.  (1.  1563.) 

There  are,  however,  other  instances  where  the  rhythm  is 
preserved  in  spite  of  changes  in  the  word-order.  Cf. 
11.  433,  471,  649,  95i5, 

(y8)  Instances  of  the  change  of  words  are  still  more  numerous. 
Failin;;  to  understand  a  word  in  his  original  (a  word 
generally  preserved  in  C),  the  J.  scribe  would  sometimes 
substitute  a  word  with  a  totally  different  meaning:  Ex.: 
C.  bov  nestriiid,  i .hoxihoflynd  (1.  242):  C.  hanne,  J.  barme 
(1.  390):  C.  chokeringr,  J.  coh:rinye  (1.  504):  C.  viay  telen, 
J.  viahte  heo  (1.  1415). 

Or  again  the  substitution  might  be  due  to  the  desire  to 
replace  a  word  that  was  possibly  becoming  archaic,  by 
one  of  a  more  familiar  kind:  Ex.:  C.  chauling,  J.  chang- 
ling  (1.  284):  U.  wny.,  J.  btre  (1.  1022):  C.  itid,  J.  iwur}> 
(1.  1250):  C.  unhtvate,  J.  unhap  (1.  1267):  C.  u-urjischipe, 
J.  trevnchipe  (I.  1344):  C.  vd'irenipi',  J.  rnisnyme  (1.  1353): 
C.  ail /ale  londe,  J.  of  alle  londt  (1.  1371). 

In  each  of  these  cases  it  is  highly  prohable  that  C,  rather  than 
J.,  presents  the  original  form:  and  this  is  suggested  by  the  break- 
down of  the  rhyme  iu  J.  in  similar  cases  where  the  variation  occurs 
in  the  rhyming  position.    Ex.: 

C.  maniie     :     banne  J.  manne 

C.  leite         :     reue  J.  leue 

C.  near         :     meoster  J.  norp 

Cf.    also   11.  131-2,    135-6,    157-8,    589-90,    1149-50,    1277-8, 
1487-8. 

(iii)  And,  further,  the  J.  scribe  has  consistently  t7i^roo?Mcerf  into 
his  text  moderyiisf.d  foi ms^  which,  when  they  occur  at  the  end  of  a 
line,  frequently  injure  the  rhyme.  The  existence  of  normal  rhymes 
in  such  cases  in  C.  points  to  the  retention  of  the  original  forms  in 
that  version.    Ex.: 


barme     (11. 389-90) 
teone       (11. 457-8) 
mester     (11.  923-4) 


C.  ha'ite     :     wra'jte  J.  hayhte 

C.  -day.     :     -slaye  J,  -daye 

CfulieS  :     8idie(S  J.  volewe}> 


tvrauhte  (11.  105-6) 
-slawe       (11.1141-2) 
sulieP       (11.1239-40) 
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Then,  too,  it  is  worth  noting  that  in  J.  the  old  verbal  inflexions  are 
sometimes  confused,  and  irregular  forms  are  thus  presented:  Ex.: 
C.  biliold  (pret.),  J.  hihold".}}  (1.  30):  C.  biliked  (p.p.)>  J-  bilikej)  (in 
spite  of  rhyme  with  islUccd)  (1.  842):  C.  tobetejf,  J.  tobete  (in  spite 
of  rhyme  with  prete}?)  (1.  1610):  C.  yschule,  J.  i/e  schulej?  (1.  1703): 
C.  ich  an  (indie),  J.  ich  vnne  (1.  1739). 

(c)_The  Three  OiiTnoGRAPiiiES. 

Apart  from  these  verbal  differences,  however,  it  will  bo  found 
that  the  C.  and  J.  texts  differ  very  materially  in  the  matter  of  spell- 
ing. It  has  been  already  stated  (sec  (a)  (iv)  above)  that  three  systenjs 
of  orthography  are  represented  in  the  two  texts,  and  this  is  evi- 
dentlya  matter  that  calls  for  some  consideration.  In  the  C.  text, 
for  instance,  may  be  traced  with  a  fair  amount  of  consistency,  one 
system  of  orthography  (a),  extending  over  11.  1-901,  9G1-1183, 
a  second  system  {fi),  extending  over  11.  902-GO,  1184-end,  while 
the  spelling  of  the  J.  text  is  different  from  either,  and  is  used  con- 
sistently throughout  the  whole  text.  The  main  features  of  these 
orthographies  may  be  illustrated  as  follows: 


w.s. 

C. 

J. 

Examples 

c 

a 

^ 

J. 

a 

i3 

u. 

11. 

11. 

se 

e 

ea(e) 

e 

del 

870 

deale          954 

dele            954 

eo 

o 

eo 

eo 

horte 

37 

heorte        947 

heorte        947 

C'O 

0 

eo 

eo 

bo 

137 

bco           1349 

beo             137 

ah 

aj 

ah  (aj) 

auh 

ajte 

385 

aht           1479 

aahte          385 

eah  eh 

63 

eh  (03) 

eyh 

ise3 

29 

neh           1252 

iscyh            29 

ih 

ij 

ih  (ij) 

yh 

ni3tingale     4 

nihtegale  1512 

nyh  legale      4 

Gh 

03 

oh  (03) 

ouh 

)>03te3t 

157 

bi^ohte       939 

Rouble      1442 

hw 

w 

hw(w) 

hw 

wan 

459 

hwi            909 

hwunne      459 

g 

3 

3 

y 

3er 

101 

3er             1259 

yer             101 

g  {'ifter 
r  or  1) 

3 

3(h) 

w 

1 8or3e 

431 
307 

seorhe      1599 

sorewe  431 
'  folewe^    307 

g 
{medial) 

3 

h(3) 

w 

fu3ele 

64 

jfuheles  16G0 
1  it03en     1725 

( vowele  64 
litowen   1725 

«,> 

)> 

•5 

]> 

bo> 

296 

beoS           911    bco>           911 

In  addition  the  (/?)  orthography  has  other  noteworthy  forms,  e.g. 
occasional  instances  of  the  doubling  of  vowels  to  denote  length 
(cf.  cuu}}  1.  922,  80o]>  1.  1407,  stoone  1.  1167),  also  of  the  doubling  of 
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consonants  to  denote  a  short   preceding  vowel  (cf.  Goddspelle 
1.  1209,  hwucche  I.  936,  ^arre  1. 1222,  Godd  1. 1543. 

Of  the  three  systems,  the  (/?)  orthography  must  in  all  proba- 
bility be  described  as  belonging  to  the  earliest  date.  In  fact  that 
systera  will  be  found  to  coincide  in  almost  all  its  essential  details 
(cf.  the  treatment  of  O.E.  ee.,  eo,  htr,  medial  g)  with  the  spellings 
characteristic  of  works  written  about  1200,  e.g.  O.E.  Homilies, 
S.  Juliana,  Satvles  Ward,  and  Ayicren  Riwle  (Titus  MS.).  And 
if  a  further  suggestion  may  be  hazarded,  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely 
that  in  those  sections  of  the  C.  text  where  this  (/S)  orthography 
appears,  we  have  the  text  faithfully  reproduced  in  its  original 
form  as  it  left  the  author's  pen. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  (a)  orthography  suggests  that  some 
amount  of  modernising  has  taken  place  in  the  sections  in  which  it 
is  found.  The  use  of  3  (for  O.E.  Aand  O.E. $r,gutt. and  pal.)  belongs 
to  a  slightly  later  date  than  the  {(i)  orthography :  the  appearance 
of  w  (for  O.E.  hiv)  points  to  further  scribal  alteration:  while  the 
unusual  and  ratlicr  puzzling  use  of  o  (for  O.E,  fo)  also  seems  to  point 
in  the  same  direction.  What  the  scribe  of  the  intermediate  coj>y  has 
apparently  done  in  the  latter  instances  is  to  substitute  o  for  the  eo 
of  his  original,  the  symbols  being  equivalent  in^nglo-French  fomis._ 
In  La  Vie  de  Seint  Josaphaz,  for  example  (one  of  the  A.-Fr.  poems 
included  in  the  C.  and  J.  MSS.),  forms  in  o  and  eo  occur  as  variants 
of  oe  forms,  the  common  sound-value  of  all  three  probably  being 
[o].  Ex.:  C.  quoer,  J.  queer:  C.  soen,  J.  seon:  C.  avogle,  J.  avoegle: 
C.  dot,  J.  doel:  C.joev)ie,jeovne,  J.jofne.  It  is,  moreover,  not  with- 
out its  significance,  that  in  the  C  text  of  7'Ae  Oivl  and  the  Nightin- 
gale, alternative  forms  in  oe  (for  eo)  occasionally  occur:  cf.  boe 
(1.  1303):  or  again  forms  in  eo  (for  o):  cf.  seorhe  (1. 1599),  weolcne 
(1.  1682),  Aeom  for  Aow(l.  1534):  whilst  ttW€  (1.  320),  ?iO(/e  (1.  388) 
have  in  each  case  an  e  placed  after  the  o  (in  a  later  hand)^  These 
forms,  then,  point  to  the  confusion  which  prevailed  in  the  scribal 
use  of  eo,  oe  and  o:  and  therefore  the  o-forms  in  the  (a)  orthography 
must  be  regarded  as  so  many  French  scribal  spellings'^,  which  have 


1  S'miiar  variants  occur  elsewhere.  In  Dnvxe  Siriz  (Digby  MS.  86)  the  scribe 
v/rit8st..'(foro):  Gocd (O.F>.  God)l. 210:  roed(O.E.rdd)l.2.5i:  iioen (O.E.  nwi) 
I.  433;  vnile  hoc  occurs  regularly  in  place  of  hco.  This  hoe  (alongside  hco)  is 
also  found  in  La3amon'8  Brut;  joe  {  =  heo)  occurs  in  Robert  of  Gloucester's 
Chronicle.  And  while  in  O.E.  Iloviilics  tbe  forms  noven  (O.E.  seofot)),  non  (O.E. 
teon),  node  (O.E.  mod)  appear,  in  La3araon's  Brut,  again,  tbe  spelling  eo  is 
frequently  found  in  place  of  o. 

2  For  other  French  scribal  forms,  see  Appendix  i.  (a)  (ii). 
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been  substituted  for  the  normal  «o-forms  found  in  the  (j8)  sections 
of  C,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  J. 

But  while  the  (a)  orthography  thus  bears  evident  traces  of 
modernising,  the  same  can  be  said  of  the  J.  text  and  with  yet 
greater  ccrti^inty.  The  development  of  the  diphthongs  au,  ou,  ey 
(ei),  before  gutt.  and  pal.  /*,  the  use  of  y  in  place  of  an  earlier  3, 
and  the  change  of  O.E.  g  to  iv  after  I  and  r,  and  in  the  medial 
position — all  these  details  belong  to  a  later  date  than  the  forms 
of  either  the  (a)  or  the  (/3)  orthography. 

From  the  above  considerations  it  therefore  Vjccomes  clear,  that 
in  the  matter  of  spelling,  C.  supplies  a  more  accurate  copy  of  the 
original  than  J.  C.  reproduces  the  double  system  of  spelling  which 
probably  figured  in  the  intermediate  copy,  where  one  scribe  had 
attempted  to  modernise,  the  other  being  content  to  copy  the  text 
as  it  stood.  J.  on  the  other  hand  gives  us  the  intermediate  text,  after 
some  amount  of  revision,  and  after  its  spelling,  in  particular,  had 
been  brought  up  to  date.  Hence  the  sections  of  C  in  which  the  (/3) 
orthograpliy  appears,  may  reasonably  be  regarde<l  as  reproductions 
of  the  author's  text:  the  (a)  sections  give  us  that  original  in  a 
slightly  modified  form :  while  J,  supplies  a  version  that  has  under- 
gone a  systematic  change  of  spelling. 

((/)  Scribal  Euuors. 

In  the  foregoing  sections,  the  main  features  in  which  the  C.  and 
J.  texts  difier  fronj  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  original  ve.'sion, 
have  been  noted.  We  have  seen  verbal  changes  in  J.,  orthographi- 
caI  modifications  in  both  C.  and  J.:  and  it  now  remains  to  examine 
those  departures  from  the  original  which  came  about  in  the  process 
of  copying,  and  were  due  to  scribal  error.  Such  error  is  inevitable 
in  all  transcription  of  MSS.:  but  in  the  present  instiince,  the  risk 
was  increased,  owing  to  the  fact  that  both  MSS.  were  based  on  an 
intermediate  copy,  which  itself  doubtless  contained  some  amount  of 
inaccuracy.  Hence  there  are  two  sources  of  scribal  error  in  C.  and  J. 
Some  errors  have  been  taken  over  from  the  common  original 
(see  §  3  (a)  (iii)  above,  for  examples),  while  others  are  clearly  due  to 
the  scribes  of  C.  and  J.  themselves :  and  of  the  latter  it  may  be  said 
that  whereas  the  errors  of  J.  are  largely  due  to  the  scribe's  attempts 
at  improving  his  text,  those  of  C.  are  mainly  of  a  mechanicjvl  un- 
conscious kind — the  result  of  an  attempt  to  copy,  rather  than  to 
imj)rove,  the  text. 

In  general  the  scribal  errors  will  be  found  to  be  those  common 
to  all  transcriuers:  but  they  are  by  no  means  without  a  special 
interest,  for  apart  from  the  more  obvious  emendations  they  suggest, 
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thej  are  not  without  their  value  in  clearing  up  difficulties  connected 
with  certain  loci  desperati. 
Thus  we  find  instances  of: 

(i)  Dittography.  Ex.:  C.  one  one  1.  446 :  C.  and  J.  ne  ne  I.  1358 • 
C.  and  J.  Ivstes  is  (for  lust  is)  1.  1388:  C.  of  of  I  14G9. 

(ii)  Ilaplography.    Ex.:  C.  o>ere[«]  songX.  U:  J.nuJ^e  [for  nu 
mPc)  1.  205:  C.  cUures  [8]charpe  1.  1G76:  C.  his  [slchelde  1.  1713 
Cf.  also  1.  767  (see  note)  and  1.  930  (see  note). 

(iii)  Transposition  of  letters.  Ex.:  C.  Jmrste  (for  Jyustre)  1.  249- 
C.blod  (for  hohl)  1.  317:  C.  wor]>  (for  ti^roP)  1.  1218:  C.  hlad  (for 
hald)  1.  1576:  C.  ihc  (for  tVA)  1.  1698:  C.  Porte  (lor  J^rote)  I  1721. 

(i v)  Wrong  division  of  ivords.  Ex. :  C.  is  hote  (for  ishote)  1  23  •  C 
w ^?/«ye (for  istunge)  1.  5 1 5 :  C.  7/m«r  ei't^e,  J. mojiy  eine  (for  wmn^^-^rze) 
\.  I  y  J  see  note :  C.  and  J.  jnonnes  honde  (for  wo7me  shonde)  1.  1402  • 
C.  and  J.  hoy),,  howe],  (for  /^o  yr/.)  1.  1602:  C.  mann  enne  (for  man- 
kenne)  1.  1725. 

(v)  Confusion  of  similar  letters^. 

(a)  p  written  for  h.    Ex.:  C.  fies  (for  hes)  1.  748,  see  note:  C 
furp  (for  Jmrh)  II.  1256,  1405,    1428:  C.  neP  (for  n^A) 
1. 12G7:  C.  i7moP  (for  mj^oA)  1.  1319:  C.  /i^.p  (for  A^-A) 
1.  1405:  C.  houdsipe,  J.  hou^syPe  (for  houhsijje)  1.  1586 
see  note:  cf.  also  1.  651.  ' 

(^)  A  written  for  />.    Ex.:  J.  hihouhte  (for  hijwuhte)  1.  199- 
C.  >/i  {(or  Jlo/>)  1.  920:  C.  >Mnc/i  (for  >u7tc;.)  II.  1649 
1651:    .see  also  C.   hvitestu  1.    1356   (note):    J.  smithy's 
1.  1206  (note). 

(y)  t^  and  ;>  confused  =.  Ex.:  C.  wriste  (for  Priste)  1.  171- 
C.  y.i?i?je  (for  zviime)  1.  670 :  C.  Jn  (for  wi)  1.  905. 

(8)  <  and  r  confused.  Ex.:  C.  dart  (for  darr)  1.  1106:  C. 
M-ar;!e,  yarte  (for  M-arre,  jarre)  II.  1221,  1222:  C  kite  (for 
/aVtf)  I.  1341  :  C.  awet  (for  azver)  1.  1342:  C.  we^et  (for 
«-e/.^r)  I.  1360:  C.  mistempe  (for  misrempe)  1.  1353-  see 
also  C.  />ar  {ior  }>at)  1.  918:  C.  rcacAe  (for  teache)  1.  1449. 

(e)  »»,  n  and  w  confused.  Ex.:  C.  fron  (ior  from)  11.  135 
1614:  C.  /ion  (for  Aow)  1.  881:  C.  hin  (for  him)  1  S9o' 
C.  w-z,s(/o«  (for  loisdom)  1.  1482:  C.  s7in  (for  .mm)  1  1598- 
C.  inmea]>e  (for  unnea^e)  1.  1618:  C.  wronehedc  (for 
ivrouehede)  1.  1400,  see  note. 
(0   tf  written  for  r)  ^.    Ex.:  C.  r^wie^/  (for  wenciS)  I.  901 :  C. 

'  See  Napior.  O./;.  GIos.ck,  p.  xxxi,  for  similar  scribal  errors 
Since  the  only  diKtinction  between  tbo  two  letters  was  the  dot  placed  above 
I*  (for  :r),  the  confusion  is  easily  intelligible.    Wells  however  frequently  reads 
w  instead  of  {>  in  places  where  the  f>  written  was  probably  original ;  cf.  Vane 
1.  loo.    beo  note.  ' 

'  The  use  of  5  (for  J,)  is  found  almost  exclusively  in  the  C^)  orthography  of 
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Oder  {ioTofSer)  11.  903,  905:  C.  fulied  {lor  fidiet!)  1.  1239: 

C.  suUed  (for  mlietS)  1.  1240:  see  also  C.  hoitdjiij^e  1.  1586 

(note). 
(17)   if  written  for  u.    Ex.:  C.  and  J.  bihaitest  (for  hxhanest) 

1.  1322:  J,  smithes  {(or  snuwes)  1.  120G,  see  note:  see  also 

notes  11.  759,  7G3,  1189. 
{6)  St  and  }t  confused.     Ex.:  C.  mist  (for  ini}t)   1.  78:    C. 

nu}te  (for  nuste)  1.  1751 :  see  also  11.  G42,  1300. 

Of  the  errors  mentioned  above,  those  included  under  (v)  are 
worthy  of  close  attention.  They  are  all  presumably  due  to  badly- 
formed  letters  in  the  intermediate  copy,  and  an  inspection  of 
the  handwriting  characteristic  of  the  period  (see  facsimiles)  will 
show  how  easily  such  errors  miglit  arise,  with  a  carelessly  copied 
text  to  work  from.  Most  of  tlie  errors,  it  will  be  noted,  occur  in 
the  (^)  section  of  the  text,  that  section  in  which  the  scribe  aimed 
at  mere  copying,  and  took  no  liberties  with  his  text.  But  what  is 
particularly  valuable,  in  connection  with  these  scribal  errors,  is  the 
fact  that  an  acquaintance  with  the  main  tendencies  will  help 
greatly  in  the  solution  of  textual  dillicultics.  In  more  than  one 
passage  emendations  suggest  themselves  for  readings  which  seemed 
hopelessly  corrupt  (e.g.  11.  C.  748,  J.  120G:  C.  1322,  1400,  1586): 
and  these  emendations  will  be  found  to  commend  themselves 
because  they  are  palaeographically  easy. 

By  way  of  summary,  it  can  now  be  stated  that  in  C.  and  J.  we 
have  two  independent  copies  of  a  certain  text,  C.  dating  from  the 
first  half,  J.  from  the  second  half,  of  the  13th  century.  The  text 
from  which  they  were  both  copied  was  itself  a  copy  of  the  original 
poem :  and  it  was  probably  written  by  two  scribes,  one  of  whom 
aimed  at  introducing  a  modernised  spelling,  while  the  other  was 
cont(3nt  to  copy  the  text  as  it  stood.  The  C.  scribe,  in  due  course, 
made  a  transcript  of  this  composite  text,  so  that  in  his  version  we 
have  a  double  system  of  orthography  preserved.  The  J.  scribe,  on 
the  other  hand,  aimed  at  making  a  thorough  revision:  he  re-wrote 
the  whole  poem  in  a  more  modern  spelling,  and  altered  the  readings 
wherever  he  saw  fit.  He  has  therefore  taken  considerable  liberties 
with  the  text.  He  has  frequently  omitted  words  which  he  con- 
sidered unnecessary,  or  which  presented  difliculty :  he  has  changed 
the  word-order  in  places,  frccjuently  to  the  injury  of  the  metre: 
he  has  introduced  new  words  for  various  reasons,  and  at  times  ho 
is  found  confusing  the  older  inflexions.    It  is  therefore  C.  which 

MS.  C.  and  was  probably  characteristic  of  tbo  second  scribe  of  the  intern;cdiat© 
text. 
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preserves  the  original  version  with  the  greater  fidelity:  and  if  we 
allow  for  scribal  errors  which  have  to  be  eliminated,  C.  may  be 
said  to  present  us  with  a  fairly  accurate  text. 

§  -i.  THE  DATE  OF  THE  POEM 

In  the  various  attempts  made  from  time  to  time  to  date  the 
poem,  wide  differences  of  opinion  have  been  revealed.  The  earliest 
editor,  Stevenson,  followed  VVarton  in  connecting  it  with  the  reign 
of  Richard  I  (1180-99):  Ten  Brink,  Morris  and  Skeat  placed  it 
about  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  and  (according  to  Skeat) 
"certjiinly  not  later  than  the  time  of  Henry  III"  (1216-72): 
while  Madden  and  Ilazlitt,  in  their  respective  editions  of  Warton's 
History,  assigned  as  its  date  "the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward 
I,"  or  "not  later  than  Edward  I"  (1272-1307).  Others  again 
have  inclined  to  the  earlier  date.  Wright,  M.itzner  and  Wiilcker 
connected  it  with  the  reign  of  John  (1199-1216):  Borsch  sug- 
gested 1218-25,  Morsbach  and  Hall  c.  1220,  Wells  1216-25, 
while  Gadow  would  place  it  in  the  second  or  third  decade  of  the 
13th  century. 

In  investigating  anew  this  question  of  date,  a  start  may  perhaps 
safely  be  made  from  the  fact  that  the  handwriting  of  the  earlier  i\IS. 
(i.e.  C.)  belongs  to  the  first  half  of  the  13th  century.  From  this  it 
follows  that  the  original  text  must  have  belonged,  either  to  the 
opening  decades  of  the  13th  century  or  to  the  end  of  the  12th: 
for  since  0.  is  a  copy  of  a  copy  of  that  original,  some  time — more 
or  less — would  have  to  be  allowed  for  the  transmission  to  be  made. 
And  this  is  roughly  borne  out  by  the  orthographies  of  the  C.  text. 
Such  modernisings  as  appear  in  the  (a)  sections  belong  to  the 
earlier  half  of  the  13th  century,  while  the  (/3)  orthography — which 
may  reasonably  be  regarded  as  something  like  the  original — bears 
close  resemblance  to  the  spelling  characteristic  of  works  c.  1200. 
There  is  this,  however,  to  be  added:  that  the  more  probable  date 
is  after,  rather  than  before,  1200:  for  in  the  (/?)  orthography  we 
find  occasional  forms*  in  ou  (=0.E.  u),  a  spelling  not  found  in 
12th  century  work'',  as  well  as  certain  forms'  in  o  (=  O.E.  u)  which 
are  rare  in  the  12t}i  century.  On  the  other  hand,  the  comparative 
absence  of  French  words  from  the  vocabulary  of  the  poem,  and 
the  fidelity  with  which  the  Old  English  inflexional  system  has  been 

1  Cf.  houU  (1. 1662),  promlc  (1. 1685). 
^  See  Morsbach,  M.E.  Gram..  §  121  a.l. 
3  Cf.  cdmen  (1,  1199),  comcj}  (1.  i'236). 
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preserved,  seem  to  lend  support  to  the  earlier  date.  In  any  case, 
neither  of  these  arguments  can  be  called  decisive;  and  all  that 
can  safely  be  said  is  that  the  handwriting  and  the  orthographies 
of  C,  taken  together,  seem  to  point  to  the  period  1190-1210  (or 
later),  as  that  in  which  tlie  poem  was  most  probably  written. 

With  regard  to  evidence  of  an  internal  kind,  the  poem,  in  the 
first  place,  contains  a  reference  to  a  certain  King  Henry,  which 
has  an  important  bearing  on  this  question  of  date.  The  reference 
is  as  follows: 

pat  underyat  ]>q  King  Henri, 

Jesus  his  soule  do  mcrci!     (11.  1091-2.) 

and  from  its  very  nature,  it  can  only  allude  to  a  departed  monarch, 
the  form  of  benediction  being  one  that  was  used  in  connection 
with  the  dead.  That  it  refers  to  Henry  III  (d.  1272)  is,  at  any 
rate,  impossible:  for  such  an  assumption  would  throw  the  poem 
into  the  last  quarter  of  the  13th  century — a  date  ruled  out  by  the 
evidence  above.  The  allusion  must  therefore  be  connected  with 
Henry  II  {d.  1189);  with  that  generous  patron  of  letters',  whose 
munificence  is  commemorated  by  more  than  one  writer  of  the 
period*,  and  whose  legislative  reforms  constitute  a  landmark  in  our 
national  history.  But  if  the  Henry-allusion  be  thus  interpreted, 
the  forward  limit  of  the  date  becomes  the  year  of  Henry's  death : 
that  is,  the  poem  cannot  have  been  written  before  1185.  And 
with  equal  certainty,  it  might  be  added,  it  cannot  have  been 
written  after  j  21 7  :  for  in  that  year  Henry  III  came  to  the  throne, 
and,  with  the  later  Henry  reigning,  the  reference  would  not  have 
been  free  from  some  amount  of  ambiguity.  The  period  1 189-1217 
would  therefore  seem  to  be  a  likely  one  for  the  comj)Osition  of  the 
poem — a  date  in  close  agreement  with  the  evidence  set  out  above. 
There  is,  however,  yet  another  contemporary  allusion  that  calls 
for  consideration.  In  two  places  in  the  text,  reference  is  made  to 
a  ^Master  Nicholas  of  Guildford.  He  is  described  as  a  cleric,  thtn 
living  at  Portisham,  who  had  not  hitherto  received  the  recognition 
I'Ke  deserved:  and  the  question  therefore  arises,  whether  it  is 
possible  to  identify  the  Master  Nicholas  thus  mentioned,  so  as  to 
throw  some  light  on  the  matter  of  date.    It  would  have  to  be  a 

'  J.  Hall  suggests  (Hclectionn  fruia  Early  Middle  Enfjlinh,  ii.  566)  that  some 
recent  instance  of  Henrj-'s  protection  of  minstrels  is  referred  to  in  11. 1093  ff., 
where  some  "minstrel  go-between  [is]  saved,  by  the  interN'ention  of  King 
Henry  tlie  Second,  from  the  vengeance  of  a  wronged  husband." 

2  Cf.  Guiot  de  Proving,  La  Bible  (1206),  I.  318;  also  in  Peter  de  Blois,  De 
prestifjiis  fortujiae. 
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cleric  of  the  name  of  Nicholas,  one  associated  with  the  diocese  of 
Salisbury,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  which  both  Portisham  and  Guild- 
ford then  lay:  while  his  condition  in  the  early  part  of  the  13th 
dSIitury  (or  earlier)  would  have  to  be  such  as  to  suggest  neglect  at 
the  hands  of  the  authorities.  The  chances  are  clearly  against  such 
an  identification:  yet  it  would  seem  to  have  been  done  with  some 
amount  of  plausibility^  and  with  results  not  without  their  bearing 
on  the  question  of  date.  Thus  in  The  Charters  and  Documents 
illustrating  the  Ilistorij  of  the  City  and  Diocese  of  Salisbury  in  the 
\2th  and  ISth  Centuries^,  mention  is  made  of  one  Klcholaus  capel- 
lanus  archidiaconi  who  appears  as  witness  to  a  document  c.  1209. 
Liitcr  on,  in  an  inventory^  taken  at  Godalming  (near  Guildford)  in 
1220,  reference  is  also  made  to  one  Nicholaus  suhmonitor  capitnli 
Gzideford, v,ho  is  said  to  have  been  connected  with  the  Chapel  of  All 
Saints,  Hertmer,  for  the  two  preceding  years^  If,  as  seems  at  least 
possible,  the  archdeacon's  chaplain  of  1209  is  the  submonitor  of 
the  Chapter  of  Guildford  in  1220,  we  then  have  cognisance  cf  a 
cleric,  Nicholas  by  name,  who  up  to  the  year  1220  had  associations 
with  tnc  diocese  of  Salisbury  and  with  Guildford  in  particular,  and 
who  had  held  during  that  time  no  very  lucrative  otfice.  It  is  true 
that  no  contemporary  record  of  his  connection  with  Portisham 
has  as  yet  come  to  light,  though  the  Nicholas  in  question  may  have 
resided  there  before  proceeding  to  Hertmer  in  1217;  a  change 
which  may  have  resulted  from  a  change  of  bishops,  Bishop  Herbert 
Poore  being  succeeded  by  his  brother  Richard  in  1217.  In  that 
event,  .some  date  before  1217  would  bo  the  time  to  which  the  neg- 
lect alluded  to  in  the  poem  would  naturally  apply :  and  though  tlie 
evidence  is  imperfect,  since  the  identification  is  not  complete,  yet 
it  is  not  without  its  value  in  adding  to  the  probability  of  the 
opening  decades  of  the  13th  century  as  the  approximate  date  of 
the  composition  of  the  poem. 

And  in  keeping  with  that  date  are  certain  other  considerations, 
none  of  which  is  conclusive,  but  which,  taken  together,  afford 
evidence  of  a  cumulative  kind.  Tlius  the  poet  might  well  be  ex- 
pected to  betray  incidentally  some  knowledge  of  events  connected 
with  the  period :  and  some  such  historical  reminiscence  seems  to 

'  Sec  W.  Gadow,  Eule  mid  Nachtiriall,  pp.  12,  13,  where  the  case  is  stated 
for  the  first  time. 

-  Ed.  W,  D.  Macray,  London,  1891,  i.  73. 

'  Sec  Vetus  registrnm  Sarisherioise,  ed.  W.  Jones,  London,  1883,  i.  297. 

*  "Item  est  ibi  capella  do  Hertmer,  de  Omnibus  Sanctis:  lignea  adhuc, 
quam  tenet  Kicholaus,  submonitor  capituli  de  Gudeford,  pro  dimidia  marca, 
et  tonuit  earn  iam  transactis  duobus  annis." 
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underlie  the  passage  in  which  the  Nightingale  states  her  reasons 
for  not  wishing  to  visit  the  countries  of  the  North.   She  explains 

J?e3  eni  god  man  to  hoin  come, 

so  wilt;  dude  sum  from  Rome, 

for  horn  to  lere  gode  J^ewca, 

an  for  to  leten  hore  uiij'cwes, 

he  mi)te  bet  sitte  stille, 

vor  al  his  wile  he  sholde  spille.       (11.  1015  ff) 

Here  reference  is  apparently  made  to  a  certain  Papal  embassy, 
sent  some  time  before  (of.  wile  1.  101 G)  the  date  at  which  the  poet 
was  writing,  to  visit  the  northern  kingdoms.  And  although  itmight 
be  argued  that  the  use  of  the  word  "Rome"  is  duo  to  exigencies 
of  rhyme,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  thinking  that  the  allusion 
here  is  to  some  definite  Papal  mission.  It  is  significant,  for  one 
thing,  that  the  countrioa  implied  in  the  context  are  Ireland, 
Scotland,  Norway  and  Galloway.  The  Nightingale  is  replying  to 
the  taunt  of  the  Owl, 

]ju  neauer  ne  sings*^.  in  Irlonde, 

no  ]'u  ne  cumest  no3t  in  Scotionda 

Hwi  nultu  fare  to  Noreweie 

an  singin  men  of  Galeweie?     (11.  907-10.) 

and  the  allusion  is,  without  doubt,  to  the  journey  of  Vivian,  who,  j 
in  1176,  travelled  to  Scotland  at  the  request  of  William  and  his 
clergy  for  information  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  who  undertook 
at  the  same  time  a  Papal  mission  to  Ireland,  Norway  and  the] 
adjacent  islands.  The  embassy  is  referred  to  in  Benedict  of  Peter-j 
borough's  Chronicle  under  the  year  117G':  and  the  allusion  to, 
that  event,  made  by  our  poet,  suggests  that  he  was  writing  cer-i 
tainly  after  1176,  but  sufficiently  near  to  that  date  to  make  the! 
reference  clear  to  his  contemporaries.  So  important  an  event  as  a 
Papal  mission  to  the  distant  North  would  certainly  not  be  for- 
gotten by  the  early  decades  of  the  13th  century:  and  in  the  liglit 
of  this  allusion,  the  poem  may  well  bo  placed,  either  towards  the 
close  of  the  12th  century,  or  in  the  opening  decades  of  the  13th-. 
Or  again  we  might  point  to  the  use  made  by  the  poet  of  Neckam's 
De  Naturis  Rerum  (see  Introduction,  §  8,  pp.  Ixii,  Ixvii),  a  work 

*  I.e.  "Missus  est  itaque  ad  oos  Vivianus  presbyter  cardinalis,  qui  etiam 
legatiain  Hiberniae,  Scotiae,  et  Norwcgiae  et  alir.rum  circumjacentium  insu- 
larum  suscepit." 

2  It  is  unnecessary  to  infer  with  H.  B.  Hinckley  (see  Mothrn  Phi^Aogy, 
XVII.  5,  pp.  6311.),  mainly  on  the  strength  of  this  historical  allusion,  th:it 
the  poem  was  written  as  early  as  "1177  or  1178  or  at  least  not  later  than 
1189."  Further  evidence  is  available  which  demands  a  date  somewhat  later. 
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of  considerable  maturity  and  learniufj,  which  can  scarcely  have 
been  written  before  1186,  when  Neckara,  aged  29,  returned  to 
England  after  a  period  spent  abroad  at  the  schools  of  Paris'. 
The  use  made  of  this  source  suggests,  once  again,  a  poet  writing 
towards  the  end  of  the   12th  century  or  early  in  the  following 
century.    It  is  true  that  the  debt  to  Marie  de  France  (see  Intro- 
duction, §  8,  p,  Ixii),  with  regard  to  the  nightingale-episode,  and 
the   use  of  Alfred's   name  in  connection  with   the  proverbs  of 
the  poem  are  both  compatible  with  an  earlier  date;  for  Lauatic 
appeared  c.  1175,  and  a  version  of  the  Proverbs  of  Alfred  has 
come  down  from  the   12th  century.    Yet  the  adoption  of  the 
debate   form — a  form   which    flourished   on    the    Continent    to- 
wards the  close  of  the  12th  century — and,  more  particularly,  the 
elaborate  form  assumed  by  the  debate  in  our  present  poem,  these 
again  are  arguments  for  the  later  date:  as  is  also  the  refusal  on 
the  part  of  the  Nightingale  to  accept  "the  ordeal  by  battle"  as  a 
way  of  settling  the  dispute  (see  11.  150  ff.  note)-.    That  the  C.  MS. 
itself  was  written  soon  after  1216  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that 
the  short  Anglo-Norman  Chronicle  of  English  Kings,  which  pre- 
cedes our  poem  in  that  MS.,  breaks  off  abruptly  at  the  year  1216, 
leaving  some  space  for  the  continuation  of  the  Chronicle  at  a 
later  dato:  and,  here  again,  it  would  seem  that  the  poem,  in  all 
probability,  had  been  composed  some  few  years  earlier. 

So  that,  reviewing  the  evidence  as  a  whole,  however  incon- 
clusive each  detail  may  in  itself  appear,  a  case  would  seem  to  be 
established  for  placing  the  poem  in  the  early  part  of  the  13th 
century,  and  for  pointing  to  the  reign  of  King  John  (1199-1217) 
as  the  period  in  which  the  poem  was  most  probably  wx'itten. 

§  5.    THE  AUTHOR 

Who  the  author  of  The  Owl  and  the  Niyhthujale  actually  was, 
cannot  be  stated  with  any  certainty.  In  neither  of  the  two  MSS. 
is  any  definite  assertion  made:  there  is  no  contemporary  reference 
to  supply  the  information :  nor  has  trjulition  anything  to  say  on 
this  particular  point. 

In  any  discussion  of  the  question,  however,  there  are  two  names 
which  obviously  call  for  consideration.  One  is  that  of  John  of 
Guildford,  who  is  described  in  the  Jesus  MS.  as  the  writer  of 

'  Seo  Neckam,  Dc  Nat.  Rentm,  ed.  Wright  (Rolls  Series),  Preface. 

2  See  also  Hall's  suggestion  {Sclcctiotts  frojii  Early  Middle  Emjlifh,  n.  566) 
that,  in  1.  ITii'i,  reference  is  made  ' '  to  the  good  peace  kept  bj  the  Justiciar  Hubert 
Walter,  during  Bichard  the  First's  absence  from  England  in  a.u.  1194-8." 
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certain  verses  contained  in  that  MS,:  the  other  is  Nicholas  of 
Guildford  who  is  mentioned  at  some  length  in  The  Owl  and  the 
Ni'jhdnyale  itself.  And,  since  Stevenson  first  edited  the  poem, 
these  two  names  have  been  discussed  in  connection  with  the 
authorship,  but  without  any  decisive  result.  While  the  earlier 
scholars,  on  the  whole,  inclined  to  accept  Nicholas  as  the  author, 
recent  editors  have  considered  rather  more  seriously  the  claims  of 
John,  though  all  alike  have  agreed  to  leave  the  question  an  open 
one. 

In  the  first  place,  the  case  for  John  of  Guildford  rests  mainly 
on  the  following  considerations: 

(1)  In  the  note  contained  in  the  Jesus  MS.  (see  Introduction,  §  2) 
we  have  definite  evidence  of  the  fact  that  John  of  Guildford  was 
a  13th  century  writer  of  verse.  It  is  true  that  the  statement  to 
this  eflect  has  come  down  in  a  17th  century  hand:  but  there  is 
no  reason  for  doubtinj,  the  explanation  given  by  the  writer  (at 
that  time  owner  of  the  MS.),  namely,  that  he  had  copied  his 
statement  from  "a  broaken  leafe"  of  the  MS.  as  it  had  come  into 
his  possession.  The  present  condition  of  the  MS.,  with  its  several 
lacunae  and  its  derangement  of  folios  (see  Introduction,  §  2),  makes 
it  at  least  possible  that  omissions  and  misplacements  had  oc- 
curred in  the  process  of  binding :  and  thus  indirectly  lends  support 
to  the  existence  of  a  ** broaken  leafe."  Then,  too,  the  linguistic 
forms  of  the  four  lines  quoted  are  contemporaneous  with  the  Jesus 
MS.'  The  passage  is  wanting  in  C.:  and  in  all  probability  the  lines 
were  originally  copied  or  added  by  the  scribe  of  J.  Hence  they 
supply  clear  13th  century  evidence  as  to  the  activity  of  John  of 
Guildford  as  a  verse-writer  of  the  time. 

(2)  He  is  the  writer  of  at  least  one  <jf  the  verse-pieces  originally 
included  in  the  Jesus  MS. ;  this  also  is  explicitly  stated  in  the 
note  referred  to  above. 

(3)  His  name  suggests  some  sort  of  connection  with  Nicholas  of 
Guildford,  on  whose  behalf  llie  Orel  and  the  Nightimjah  was  ob- 
viously written.  The  immediate  object  of  the  poem  was  to  win 
recognition  for  Nicholas :  and  it  would  naturally  have  been  written 
by  someone  interested  in  his  welfare,  such  as  John  of  Guildford 
might  reasonably  l>e  taken  to  be. 

(4)  It  has,  further,  been  suggested'  that  the  dialect  of  the  C. 

1  Cf.  the  forms  characteristic  of  J. :  eu  (C.  ow),  Mayder  (C.  ilainter), 
Guldcuorde  (C.  Guldeforde),  und  endy,  synge,  where  the  i/-spelling3  (insteaH 
of  C.  i)  o«;ur. 

-  I.e.  bv  Professor  Craigie,  see  Appendix  i.  («). 
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text  has  traces  of  Kentish  peculiarities  (see  Appendix  I.  (a)),  and 
that  the  poem  may  therefore  have  been  originally  written  in  that 
particular  dialect.  This  would  make  it  possible  for  the  author  to 
have  been  a  Guildford  man — John  of  Guildford,  for  instance — 
■who  may  well  have  sent  a  copy  to  his  friend  Nicholas  in  Dorset, 
where  it  would  be  copied  by  scribes,  who  would  naturally  give 
it  the  south-western  peculiiirities  it  now  presents. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  certain  grave  difliculties  which  pre- 
vent us  from  regarding. John  of  Guildford  as  the  author  of  our  poem: 

(1)  To  begin  with,  there  is  nothing  in  the  scribal  note  to  con- 
nect him  definitely  with  The  Ov:l  and  the  N'igJdiiigale.  Wilkins' 
transcript  of  that  note  appears  on  f.  228  r.;  and  as  it  stands,  it 
refers  apparently  to  the  preceding  verses,  that  is,  to  The  Passion 
of  Our  Lord,  though  this  on  the  whole  is  unlikely^  But  then,  this 
is  not  its  original  position:  it  has  been  transferred  by  "Wilkins 
from  "a  broaken  Icafe":  and  whichever  of  the  original  folios  may 
have  been  represented  by  that  "broaken  leafe"  it  cannot  have 
been  among  those  prior  to  f.  253,  where  the  first  irregularity 
occurs.  In  other  words,  the  note  cannot  have  been  originally 
inserted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  The  Owl  and  the  Nightingale,  for 
that  poem  comes  to  an  end  on  f.  S-il  v.,  some  12  folios  before  the 
irregularitit  s  begin.  Moreover,  had  a  reference  to  our  poem  been 
intended,  the  scribal  note  would  surely  have  been  written  at  the 
end  of  the  poem,  in  the  blank  space  left  at  the  foot  of  f.  241  v.  col.  2. 
Hence  we  may  safely  infer  that  the  reference  was  intended  to 
aj'ply,  not  to  llie  Owl  and  the  Nightingale,  but  to  some  other  poem 
in  the  MS. 

(2)  And  this  is  also  suggested  by  the  terms  of  reference.  The 
poem  alluded  to  in  the  note  is  described  as  "a  song":  a  descrip- 
tion more  in  keeping  with  some  of  the  shorter  poems  (ff.  243-72) 
than  with  The  Oiil  and  the  Nightingale. 

^  It  may  be  that  Wilkins  had  some  special  reason  for  inserting  the  note  where 
he  did,  thus  apparently  ascribing  the  Pasxion  to  John  of  Guildford.  For  in- 
stance, as  J.  Koch  {Angl.  Bcihl.  xxi.  231)  pointed  out,  the  metre  of  the  four 
lines  ia  the  pame  as  that  of  the  Paniiion,  and  this  may  have  weighed  with 
Wilkins.  At  the  same  time  there  are  reasons  for  thinking  this  assumption  to 
be  highly  improbable.  The  transcript  was  probably  inserted  where  it  stands 
for  reasons  of  space,  the  greater  part  of  f.  228  r.  and  the  whole  of  f.  228  v. 
having  been  left  blank.  Moreover  it  is  significant,  as  Wells  pointed  out,  that 
"the  conclusion  of  the  Pasfion  is  such  as  to  render  it  very  improbable  that 
any  such  matter  as  is  quoted  in  the  note  was  attached  to  that  poem."  (See 
Wells,  0.  <£■  N.  p.  xsviii.)  So  that  on  the  whole  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
case  for  connecting  John  of  Guildford  with  llie  Pa>'«io?!  of  Our  Lord. 
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(3)  Nor  would  the  establishment  of  John  of  Guildford's  claim 
to  one  of  the  other  poems  warrant  a  claim  being  advanced  for 
him  in  connection  with  The  Owl  and  the,  Nightingale.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  poems  (ff.  243-72)  to  suggest  that  any  one  of  them 
was  due  to  the  author  of  our  poem.  On  the  contrary,  in  subject- 
matter,  treatment,  and  general  outlook  upon  life,  there  is  a  world 
of  difference  between  the  respective  works,  making  it  highly  im- 
probable that  the  writer  of  "the  song"  was  also  the  author  of 
The  Owl  and  the  Nightingale. 

(4)  Nor  does  the  presence  of  occasional  Kentish  forms  in  one 
of  the  extant  copies  prove  much  in  connection  with  the  authorship 
of  the  poem.  Even  if  the  Kentish  original  be  granted,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  the  claims  of  John  of  Guildford  would  hardly  bo 
stronger  than  those  of  Nicholas.  For  both  presumably  hailed  from 
the  S.E.  district;  both  would  therefore  be  familiar  with  Kentish 
forms;  and  it  is  as  easy  to  imagine  Nicholas,  though  removed  to 
Dorset,  reverting  to  his  native  dialect  in  attempting  a  vernacular 
poem,  as  it  is  to  imagine  John  employing  the  Kentish  dialect  for 
a  similar  attempt  at  Guildford.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  significant 
thatthe  poet,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  shows  that  he  is  well  aware 
of  the  value  of  variant  forms  in  helping  out  his  rhymes  (see  Intro- 
duction, §9,  p.lxxxvii).  And  it  may  well  have  been  that  the  Kentish 
forms  discharged  this  function  in  the  original  version.  This  would 
imply  an  original  written  in  a  dialect  other  than  Kentish — the 
south-western  dialect  for  instance— and  in  that  case,  the  weight  of 
the  evidence  would  rest  with  Nicholas,  who  would  naturally  bo 
familiar  with  both  dialects  employed,  a  claim  that  could  not 
definitely  be  made  on  behalf  of  John.  In  any  event,  these  Kentish 
elements  leave  us  very  much  as  before :  they  cannot  be  said  to 
strengthen  the  claims  of  John. 

This,  then,  is  the  case  for  John  of  Guildford.  There  is  nothing 
which  definitely  points  i.o  him  as  the  author;  though,  aa  a  contem- 
porary poet,  whose  verses  were  included  in  the  same  MS.  as  a  poem 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  a  clerk  of  the  same  surname,  he  may 
possibly  have  been  the  writer  of  the  latter  poem  as  well.  But  the 
theory  lacks  probability:  it  is  a  bare  possibility,  and  nothing  more. 

The  case  for  Nicholas  of  Guildford,  on  tlie  other  hand,  is  of  a 
different  kind,  and  rests  entirely  on  internal  evidence.  Reference 
is  made  to  him  in  two  passages  of  the  poem  (11.  191  fT,  1746  ff.). 
There  he  is  described  as  a  well-known  cleric,  then  living  at 
Portisham  in  Dorset;  a  man,  so  it  is  stated,  of  considerable  parts, 
famous  for  his  writings  (11.  1756-8)  and  his  taste  in  literary 
A.  d 
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matters  (11.  195-8),  besides  being  highly  esteemed  for  his  ripe 
wisdom,  his  sound  judgment  and  hia  virtuous  way  of  life.  In 
the  poem  he  figures  as  the  umpire  agreed  upon  by  both  disputants : 
and  it  is  not  without  significance  that  his  character  is  described 
at  considerable  length,  and  his  qualities  are  presented  in  a  most 
favourable  light.  Still  more  significant  is  the  hint  that  is  given  of 
his  neglect  at  the  hands  of"  the  authorities.  Distinguished  man 
though  he  was,  he  is  said  to  have  been  sadly  in  want  of  patronage. 
"He  has  but  one  living — to  the  great  shame  of  the  bishops  and  of 
all  who  have  heard  of  him  and  of  what  he  has  done"  (11.  1760-3). 
Whoever  may  have  been  the  author  of  the  poem,  one  thing  at  least 
is  certain,  and  that  is,  that  one  object — the  main  object — of 
the  writer  was  to  commend  the  case  of  Nicholas  to  the  proper 
quarters  for  preferment.  Such  a  conclusion  is  inevitable  from  the 
nature  and  the  persistency  of  the  allusions.  Nor  need  such  an 
object  be  regarded  as  in  any  degree  surprising.  "The  idea  of 
choosing  a  person  as  an  honor  and  as  a  means  of  praising  him  and 
furthering  his  welfare,  seems  to  have  been  generally  the  motive 
for  choosing  the  judge  in  the  Provencal  partinien.  The  same  seems 
true,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  Old  French  jeu  parli^."  So  that  the 
poet,  whoever  he  was,  in  thus  advocating  the  claims  of  Nicholas, 
was  but  employing  a  familiar  literary  device  of  the  time  for  the 
particular  ])urpose  he  had  in  view. 

In  the  absence  of  any  definite  statement  as  to  the  authorship 
of  the  poem,  it  was  perhaps  inevitable  that  the  question  should 
be  raised,  as  to  whether  Nicholas  himself  might  not  have  been  the 
writer  of  the  poem.  And  indeed  this  possibility  has  been  con- 
sidered by  most  of  those  who  have  dealt  with  the  work.  The  two 
earliest  editors  were  inclined  to  favour  the  theory:  but  since  then 
the  verdict  has  somewhat  changed,  and  some  of  the  later  scholars 
have  preferred  to  reject  the  idea.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary, 
in  the  first  place,  to  examine  the  grounds  advanced  for  the  confi- 
dent rejection  of  Nicholas  as  author  :  for  Wiilcker  and  Ten  Brink 
both  regarded  the  idea  as  "impossible,"  while  Matzner,  though 
rather  more  cautious,  also  inclined  strongly  to  the  same  opinion. 
The  main  argument  brought  forward  for  discrediting  the  Nicholas 
theory  was  that  the  self-praise,  thus  involved,  would  be  incredible 
in  connection  with  such  a  man  as  Nicholas  was  said  to  be.  "His 
self-praise,"  wrote  Matzner,  "would  surprise  us,  if  he  were  the 

^  See  Wells,  0.  d:  N.  p.  ixvi,  n.  1,  where  Knobloch,  Die  Streitgedichte 
im Provcnzaliachcn und  Altjranzimxchen,  p.  48,  and  Selbach,  Das  Streitjedicht 
in  der  Altpruvemalischcn  Lyrik,  177,  are  also  quoted. 
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author*."  Accordinpj  to  Wiilcker,  again,  it  would  prove  him  to 
have  been,  "one  of  the  most  conceited  of  men  V  Or,  as  Ten  Brink 
put  it,  "the  manner  in  which  his  virtues,  his  justice,  prudence, 
and  wisdom  are  dwelt  upon,  makes  it  impossible  to  regard 
[Nicholas]  as  the  poet  himself,  because  such  laudation  would  ill 
agree  with  those  qualities^"  But,  it  may  fairly  be  asked,  are  argu- 
ments such  as  these  sufficiently  conclusive  to  warrant  the  use  of  the 
word  "impossible"?  To  begin  with,  a  wrong  inference  seems  to 
have  been  drawn  from  the  self-praise  of  Nicholas,  granted  that  it 
was  he  who  wrote  the  poem.  It  is  clear  that  his  motive  in  so 
writing  would  be,  not  the  indulgence  of  personal  vanity,  but  the 
attainment  of  a  definite  material  end.  Ho  might  therefore  justly 
be  taxed  with  being  ambitious,  shrewd  and  practical:  but  it  would 
not  necessarily  follow  that  he  was  excessively  vain.  But  apart 
from  superficial  reasoning,  is  there  anything  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  that  rules  out  Nicholas  as  author  of  the  poemi  The  charge  of 
excessive  vanity,  even  if  it  could  be  maintained,  would  hardly  be 
decisive,  for  modesty  has  not  proved  to  be  an  essential  ingredient 
in  the  artistic  temperament.  Is  it,  then,  that  a  sense  of  fitness, 
some  scruple  of  conscience,  would  have  prevented  any  writer  from 
adopting  this  device  in  order  to  further  his  own  interests'?  But  that 
is  surely  to  test  the  matter  by  the  application  of  modern  standards. 
It  was  a  period  in  which  imaginative  writings  were,  to  a  largo 
extent,  anonymous:  and  it  is  surely  not  inconceivable,  that  in  an 
age  of  anonymity,  an  able  and  ambitious  writer,  fretting  under  a 
sense  of  unmerited  neglect,  might  resort  to  means  of  winning  re- 
cognition, which,  although  they  could  not  be  squared  with  a  modern 
code,  would  involve  no  great  sacrifice  of  self-respect  under  13th 
century  conditions.  It  would  therefore  seem  tliat  there  has  been 
an  overstatement  of  the  case,  in  maintaining  it  to  have  been  im- 
possible for  Nicholas  to  have  been  the  author — at  least  for  the 
reasons  specified.  And  the  same  holds  true  of  the  other  objections 
that  have  been  raised,  as  when  Wiilcker*,  for  example,  maintained 
that  Nicholas  and  the  poet  stood  for  two  separate  persons,  since 
the  poet  is  present  throughout  the  debate,  whereas  Nicholas  "ia 
always  spoken  of  as  an  absent  person  who  dwelt  at  Portesham." 
But  there  is  surely  no  real  diiliculty  here:  for  the  disputants 
throughout  are  represented  as  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  the 
poet,  who  overhears  the  dispute  from  a  place  of  concealment  (1.  3). 
Had  the  poet  revealed  himself  at  any  time,  and  had  a  reference 

*  Altengl.  Sprachprohen,  i.  40.  "^  Paul  u.  Braune,  Beitrdge,  i.  70, 

'  Early  English  Literature  (Bohn),  i.  217.  *  P.D.B.  i.  70. 
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then  been  made  to  an  absent  Nicholas,  the  case  would  have  been 
different.  The  existence  of  two  separate  personalities  would  then 
have  been  established.  Equally  irrelevant,  too,  is  Wlilcker's 
further  argument  relating  to  the  fact  that  at  the  close  of  the 
poem  (1.  1789)  tlie  disputants  are  represented  as  setting  out  to  the 
abode  of  Nicholas.  "If  he"  [i.e.  the  author  who  was  present],  writes 
WUlcker,  "were  one  with  Nicholas,  why  should  [he]  let  the  birds 
go  away  instead  of  coming  forth  from  his  concealment,  or  why 
could  he  not  tell  us  the  verdict'?"  But  here  again  the  answer  seems 
plain.  It  was  no  part  of  the  "debate"  convention  for  the  poet,  who 
overheard  the  dispute,  to  reveal  himself  to  the  disputants,  nor  was 
it  at  all  necessary  for  any  verdict  to  be  given.  In  accordance  with 
the  rules  of  the  literary  "debate,"  the  poet  aims  merely  at  present- 
ing a  case,  at  giving  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  question  at  issue. 
As  Wells  correctly  states:  "the  poet  had  no  intention  of  giving 
a  definitely  formulated  statement  of  his  solution  of  the  question 
that  he  had  raised'." 

These,  then,  are  the  arguments  which  have  been  advanced  to 
prove  that  Nicholas  could  not  possibly  have  been  the  author:  and 
the  case  clearly  rests  on  no  very  substantial  grounds.  In  fact, 
there  seems  to  be  no  definite  reason  why  the  authorship  may  not 
be  attributed  to  Nicholas:  whilcj  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
certain  considerations  which  render  that  theory  not  at  all  unlikely. 

(1)  In  the  first  place,  while  undue  importance  need  not  be 
attached  to  the  mere  statement  of  Thomas  Wright,  that  "the  name 

of  Nicholas  of  Guildford  appears  in  the  poem in  a  way  which 

would  lead  any  one  acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  writers  of 
the  Middle  Ages  name  themselves,  to  believe  him  to  be  the  author^," 
yet  it  represents  the  conviction  of  one  with  a  wide  knowledge  of 
medieval  texts,  and  is  therefore  not  without  its  definite  value. 

(2)  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  undoubted  fact,  that  towards 
the  end  of  the  12th  century,  when  the  oral  tradition  was  beginning 
to  decline,  and  increased  patronage  was  being  extended  to  poets 
for  political  and  personal  services,  we  find  authors  beginning  to 
insert  their  names  into  their  works  in  some  fashitm  or  other*. 
Such  references  were  not  always  as  direct  as  the  well-known 
statement  in  Ormulmn^.    In  the  prologue  to  Boon  de  Nanteuil, 

1  P.B.B.  I.  70.  2  Wells,  0.  d-  N.  p.  xxvi. 

3  T.  Wright,  Biog.  Brit.  Lit.  (Anglo-Norm.  Period),  p.  438.   London,  1846. 

*  G.  Paris,  Esquitse  hittorique  de  la  litt.  franraixe,  §  13.    Paris,  1914. 

'•  "This  book  is  called  Ormulum  because  Omi  composed  it"  (Pref.  11.  1-2). 
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for  instance,  Huon  de  Villeneuve  is  mentioned  as  the  poet  from 
whom  the  work  had  been  stolen:  and  this  was,  not  improbably, a 
trick  on  the  part  of  the  author — Huon  himself — who  was  thus 
enabled  to  praise  his  gesie  in  impersonal  fashion*.  In  connection 
with  J'he  Owl  and  the  Nightingale,  there  would  bo  other  I'nd  obvious 
reasons  for  the  use  of  a  similar  device,  since  the  appeal  on  behalf  of 
Nicholas  would  be  far  more  effective  if  it  came  ostensibly  from  an 
independent  quarter.  Thus  there  is  really  no  antecedent  improb- 
ability about  either  the  insertion  of  the  name,  or  the  method  of 
disguise  adopted.  If  Nicholas  were  indeed  the  author,  it  is  pre- 
cisely the  procedure  we  should  expect  him  to  adopt. 

(3)  We  may,  however,  go  further  and  state  that  there  are  plau- 
sible grounds  for  identifying  the  author  with  both  Nicholas  of 
Guildford  and  Nicholas  the  chaplain  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Salis- 
bury in  1209  (see  Introduction,  ^  4,  p.  xxxvi).  All  three  seem  to 
possess  certain  points  in  common :  and  although  the  identity  may 
not  be  completely  established,  the  evidence  goes  to  suggest  that  we 
are  here  dealing,  in  all  probability,  with  one  and  tlie  same  person. 

To  begin  with,  the  broad  characteristics  of  the  author  may  be 
gathered  from  the  poem  itself,  from  that  self-revelation  which  every 
poem,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  involves.  That  ho  was  a  man  of 
considerable  learning  is  shown  by  the  sources  from  which  he  drew  his 
varied  material  (see Introduction,  §8).  It  would  therefore  be  strange 
if  he  were  not  a  cleric:  indeed  his  learning  would  be  quite  consistent 
with  the  dignity  of  "Maister."'  But  the  author,  whoever  he  was, 
also  betrays  a  special  acquaintance  with  judicial  procedure.  The 
legal  atmosphere  of  the  poem  in  general  was  noted  by  Ten  Brink. 
But  certain  details  connected  with  the  conduct  of  the  debate  (see 
Introduction,  §  6,  pp.  liii  ff.),  the  references  to  such  matters  as  "the 
King's  peace"  (1.  1730),  and  the  hue-and-cry  (11.  1215,  1G83)^  for 
instance,  point  unmistakably  to  a  writer  well  versed  in  judicial 
matters,  whose  hand  was  subdued  to  what  it  worked  in.  Then,  too, 
the  poet  is  evidently  a  man  of  broad  human  sympathies,  with  no 
cloistered  view  of  life,  no  lack  of  experience  in  everyday  affairs. 
He  had  walked  abroad  with  a  keen  observant  eye,  fully  alive  to 
the  comedy  of  life,  concerning  which  he  has  however  formed  his 
own  independent  judgment,  as  is  shown  by  the  theme  he  has 
adopted  for  his  poem.  Shrewd  as  a  man  of  the  world,  original 
both  as  artist  and  thinker,  he  is  clearly  a  man  of  forceful  per- 
sonality, possessed  of  much  humour  and  a  sound  grip  on  life. 

1  See  E.  Fural,  Le$  Jongleurs  en  France  au  vioyen  age,  p.  Ib2.    Paris,  1910. 
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And  in  this  shrewd  and  humorous  personality  we  may  perhaps 
detect  the  Nicholas  of  the  poem,  who  according  to  description,  has 
many  of  the  characteristics  that  have  been  ascribed  to  the  author. 
The  portrait  of  Nicholas,  it  is  true,  is  possibly  of  a  flattering  kind: 
but  that  part  of  the  description  relating  to  verifiable  facts,  must 
surely  be  accepted  as  true  and  authentic,  since  deception  in  these 
matters  would  defeat  the  object  of  the  poem.  Thus  we  may  take 
it  for  granted  that  Nicholas  of  Guildford  was  a  contemporary  cleric 
of  considerable  learning,  whose  merits  had  been  ignored  by  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities.  That  he  was  concerned  with  legal 
business  may  be  reasonably  concluded  from  the  passage,  in  which 
reference  is  made  to  the  sound  judgments  he  had  written  (11.  1755 
-8).  That  he  was  something  of  a  poet,  moreover,  is  implied  in 
11.  195-6:  and  if  any  value  is  to  be  attached  to  the  objections 
raised  by  the  Owl  (11.  202-4),  then  wo  are  to  understand  that  ho 
had  figured  as  "a  man  of  the  world'"  in  his  youth,  had  devoted 
himself  to  nuyae  amatoriae,  and  as  such,  had  acquired  an  unclerical 
knowledge  of  life,  which,  later  on,  was  extended  in  the  course  of 
his  judicial  labours.  It  therefore  requires  no  great  stretch  of  the 
imagination  to  see  in  Nicholas  the  author  of  the  poem.  The  device 
therein  adopted  might  well  have  appealed  to  his  shrewdness  and 
sense  of  huraour.  Ho  would  merely  have  been  adapting  to  his  own 
uses  a  growing  practice  of  the  time:  and,  like  Hamlet,  he  might 
have  excused  himself,  "sith  [he]  had  cause  and  strength  and  will 
to  do  it." 

Whether  this  Nicholas  of  Guildford  may  be  identified  with  the 
archdeacon's  chaplain  of  1209  and  tlie  submonitor  of  1220  is,  of 
course,  uncertain:  but,  it  should  be  added,  it  is  by  no  means  un- 
likely. The  theory  derives  support,  at  least,  from  the  subordinate 
position  held  by  this  Nicholas  between  1210-20:  while  as  chap- 
lain to  the  archdeacon,  who  in  those  days  was  the  legal  official  of 
the  diocese,  he  would  naturally  acquire  a  special  knowledge  of 
legal  matters,  and  would  probably  be  responsible  for  the  drawing 
up  of  many  judgments  connected  with  ecclesiastical  cases  of  the 
diocese.  With  a  fair  amount  of  plausibility,  therefore,  the  poem 
may  be  ascribed  to  Nicholas  of  Guildford;  and  he  in  his  turn  may 
possibly  bo  Nicholas,  the  archdeacon's  chaplain  mentioned  in  the 
year  1209.  Absolute  certainty  as  to  authorship  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion: butNicholas  of  Guildford  mustat  least  be  said  to  hold  the  field. 
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§  6.   THE  FORM  OF  THE  POEM 

The  type  of  literature  to  which  The  Owl  and  t/ie  Nightingale 
belongs,  namely,  the  debate,  was  one  which  was  specially  charac- 
teristic of  the  12th  and  early  13th  centuries.  Together  with  the 
Chansons  de  geate,  the /abliaux  and  the  Proven'jal  lyrics,  the  debate 
may  be  regarded  as  the  natural  expression  of  the  medieval  genius 
at  that  particular  period:  and  of  the  works  that  have  come  down, 
The  Owl  and  the  Nightingale  represents  not  only  the  earliest  poem 
of  the  kind  in  English,  but  also  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  actually 
the  greatest,  of  all  tlje  medieval  debates.  Its  form  is  therefore  of 
considerable  interest:  and  the  origin  and  development  of  that  form 
are  also  matters  of  the  greatest  inipovtance.  From  the  Carolingian 
era  onwards,  poems  of  the  kind  had  been  consUmtly  appearing,  in 
L;itin  for  the  most  part,  though  occasionally  in  the  vernaculars  as 
well:  and  while  the  12th  and  early  13th  centuries  witnessed  the 
greatest  popularity  of  the  form,  it  is  represented  intermittently 
right  on  to  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  debate  had  thus  an 
extensive  vogue:  and  it  was  known  under  a  variety  of  names — the 
coiijllctua,  cei'tamcn,  coyitentio,  disputatio,  altercatio,  estrif,  piety 
di'^putoison.  But  in  every  case,  the  essential  element  was  the  same : 
there  was  always  a  spirited  contest  in  verse  between  two  or  more 
disputants,  each  of  whom  claimed  supremacy  for  the  views  he  held. 

For  the  origin  of  this  medieval  form  we  must  therefore  go 
back  at  least  to  the  Carolingian  era,  to  those  scholarly  activities 
associated  with  the  name  of  Alcuin,  which  had  for  their  object  the 
study  of  Latin  as  the  key  to  the  vast  library  of  patristic  thought. 
And  among  the  literary  works  which  have  come  down  from  that 
distant  period  are  two  Latin  poems  of  great  historical  value:  one 
the  Conjliclus  veris  et  hieniis,  ascribed  to  Alcuin  or  to  some  mem- 
ber of  his  school  (8th  century),  the  other,  De  rosae  liliique  certa- 
viine,  due  to  Sedulius  Scotus,  an  Irish-Scot  grammarian  w)io 
flourished  in  Lorraine  during  the  9th  century.  AVith  these  two 
poems  the  vogue  of  the  medieval  debate  may  be  said  to  have  begun. 
But  they  themselves  were  representative  of  a  yet  &irlier  tradition 
which  went  back  to  the  pastoral  eclogues  of  Theocritus  and  Virgil, 
and  more  particularly  to  those  Virgilian  eclogues  consisting  of  a 
contest  between  two  singers  and  concluding  with  a  judgment  pro- 
nounced by  a  third  party'.    To  this  class  of  work  Ix-longed,  for 

^  In  support  of  this  statement  see  A.  Jeanroy,  '*Lft  Tenson  provenvale" 
(Annales  du  Midi,  u.  281 11.),  E.  Foral,  in  Romania,  xli.  pp.  472  ff.,  and  J.  H. 
Hanford,  "Classical  eclogue  and  mediaeval  debate"  {Romanic  Review,  ii. 
pp.  1-229). 
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example,  the  third  and  the  seventh  Eclogues  of  Virgil :  and  similar 
contests  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  early  imitators — Calpur- 
nius  (1st  century)  and  Nemesianus  (3rd  century)  for  instance: 
still  later  in  Vespa's  Judicium  Coci  et  pistoris,  judice  Vulcaiw 
(4th  century),  as  well  as  in  that  famous  Eclogue  of  Theodulus 
which,  in  the  12th  century,  appeared  in  the  text-books  of  the 
schools.  This,  then,  was  the  Latin  tradition  which  more  imme- 
diately led  up  to  the  medieval  debate'.  And  it  is  important  to 
note  that  the  earliest  examples  (i.e.  the  Conjlictus  of  Alcuin  and 
the  certamen  of  Sedulius  Scotus)  were,  as  their  subjects  suggest, 
little  more  than  literary  exercises  of  the  schools,  pedagogic  efforts 
similar  in  kind  to  the  dedaniatiories,  the  riddles,  and  the  nugae 
poelicae  cultivated  by  scholars  of  that  age. 

How  then  are  we  to  account  for  the  great  popularity  of  the  de- 
bate in  the  12th  and  early  13th  centuries,  for  the  fact  that  it  then 
becomes,  throughout  all  Western  Europe,  one  of  the  characteristic 
forms  of  literary  expression?  The  explanation  is  to  be  sought  in 
the  intellectual  life  of  the  times :  and  the  key  seems  to  lie  in  the 
activities  of  Abelard,  who,  dominating  the  12th  century  with  bis 
personality  and  force,  gave  to  medieval  thought  a  new  direction 
and  a  new  method.  He  it  was  who  set  out  on  a  search  for  truth 
amidst  the  conflict  of  authoritative  doctrines  current  at  the  time. 
And  in  his  famous *Sic  etNon  his  method  is  explained  and  illustrated. 
Ho  held,  to  begin  with,  that  an  attitude  of  doubt  should  precede 
all  scientific  search  for  truth,  since  doubt  led  to  inquiry  and  inquiry 
to  truth ^;  moreover  that  this  healthy  scepticism  was  best  induced 
by  collating  discordant  opinions  drawn  from  recognised  authorities, 
thus  setting  the  question  at  issue  in  the  clearest  light.  To  provide 
a  solution,  however,  was  no  part  of  his  method.  In  fact,  it  was 
essential  that  no  solution  should  be  given.  The  main  objects  of 
the  method  were  said  to  be,  firstly,  to  encourage  beginners  to 
search  for  truth ;  secondly,  to  put  them  in  a  position  to  acquire 
truth  for  themselves,  and  thus  to  sharpen  their  wits  as  a  result  of 
their  search.    In  short,  the  first  key  to  wisdom,  Abelard  defined 

'  There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  apart  from  the  instances  found  in  the  Vir- 
gilian  eclogues,  the  certamen  was  a  familiar  literary  form  in  Latiu.  This  at 
least  is  suggested  by  the  following  reference  (due  to  Professor  H.  J.  Rose): 
"  Asellio  Sabino  sestcrtia  ducenta  donavit  pro  dialogo  in  quo  boleti  et  ficedulae 
et  ostreao  et  turdi  certamen  induxeral"  (Suetonius,  de  Vita  Tiherii,  §  42). 
On  the  diffusion  of  the  certamen  in  a  great  number  of  literatures  see  Greif's 
account  in  Zcitsch./Ur  veryleichende  Litcraturgcschichte,  N.F.  i.  289-95. 

*  "Dubitando  enira  ad  inquisitionem  venimus:  inquirendo  veritatem  per- 
cipimus"  {Sic  ct  Non,  ed.  V.  Cousin,  p.  16). 
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as  "untiring  and  persistent  inquiry^":  and  on  this  basis  was  erected 
that. study  of  dialectic  which,  introduced  by  Abelard  to  12th  cen- 
tury scholars,  took  the  place  of  grammar  as  the  mistress-study  of 
the  age.    Of  the  subsequent  developments  of  this  method  there  is 
no  need  to  speak.    It  was  at  once  applied  to  the  study  of  theology^ 
and  law^:  it  was  the  instrument  employed  in  the  Summae  Thcolo- 
</iae  of  the  13th  century — those  encyclopaedic  works  in  which 
Scholasticism  reached  its  highest  point.   And  in  all  these  applica- 
tions of  the  method  there  was  present  the  collating  of  discordant 
opinions  as  recommended  by  Abelard*.    But  attempts  were  also 
made  to  reconcile  the  contradictions,  to  arrive  in  the  end  at  some 
positive  truth — a  process  which  involved  a  departure  from  the 
original  metho<l.    In  Abelard's  Sic  ei  Non  no  such  harmonising 
had  been  attempted :  the  author  had  aimed,  not  so  much  at  the 
imparting  of  truth,  as  at  the  sharpening  of  the  wits  of  beginners 
in  philosophy.    And  this  was  the  method  that  influenced  for  the 
most  part  the  intellectual  activities  of  12th  century  scholars.    It 
everywhere  developed  the  taste  for  argument  and  formal  discussion, 
and  it  established  incidentally  the  vogue  of  the   12th  century 
debate.    "Written  at  first  as  a  mere  exercise  in  the  new  study  of 
dialectics,  the  debate  soon  became  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
literary  forms.    Before  the  end  of  the  12th  century  it  had  rapidly 
developed  and  had  become  one  of  the  most  characteristic  types  in 
the  literature  of  the  period. 

The  history  of  that  development  has  yet  to  be  written  and  to 
deal  with  it  at  all  fully  would  be  out  of  place  here.  Yet  some  know- 
ledge of  its  main  features  is  needed  for  an  appreciation  of  our 
poem:  and  in  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  debate  in  the  12th 
and  early  13th  centuries  became  everywhere  a  favourite  literary 
device,  and  that  many  of  its  themes  circulated  throughout  Western 
Europe,  both  in  Latin  and  in  the  vernaculars,  as  freely  as  the  ro- 
mances, the  cAa7i507zs  and  they*aZ»/{rt?^a;.  Among  the  most  familiar  were 
the  debates  between  the  Soul  and  the  Body,  between  Summer  and 
"Winter,  Water  and  Wine,  Phillis  and  Flora:  all  of  which  appeared 

'  "Haec  quippe  prima  Bapientiae  clavis  definitur:  asaidua  scilicet  sou  fre- 
quens  interrogatio"  [ihid.). 

"^  E.g.  Peter  Lombard,  Book  of  Sentences. 

3  E.g.  Gratian,  Decretum  aut  Concordia  dincordantium  canonum. 

*  It  is  perhaps  worth  noting  that  the  method  reappears  in  Bacon's  Essayi, 
where  the  "pros  and  cons"  of  the  various  subjects  are  developed  in  accord- 
ance with  Bacon's  remarks  on  "the  antitheses  of  things,"  which  appear  at  the 
end  of  the  sixth  book  of  the  Advancement  of  Learning  (se&  Bacon's  ll'orks,  ed. 
Ellis  and  Spedding,  vol.  iv.  pp.  47211.). 
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in  several  versions.  Others  again  were  possessed  of  special  signi- 
ficance. The  growing  popularity  of  the  form,  for  instance,  was 
illustrated  by  the  Visio  Fhiliberti,  in  which  the  O.E.  (and  Latin) 
Address  of  the  Soul  to  the  Body  was  transformed  from  a  dialogue 
into  regular  contentio  form.  Traces  of  a  pastoral  origin  are 
found  in  the  obscene  Altercatio  Ganymedis  et  Ilelenae:  while  the 
Carolingian  use  of  the  debate  as  a  literary  exercise  is  illustrated 
in  the  channing  dispute  between  the  Violet  and  the  Rose.  In  the 
11th  century  Conjlictus  ovis  et  lini  a  fresh  variety  of  theme  had 
become  visible:  whereas  the  Goliardic  note  is  heard  in  the  satiri- 
cal Goliae  Dialogus  inter  aquam  et  vinurn.  As  for  the  themes 
themselves,  they  are  as  varied  as  they  are  numerous.  Some,  for 
instance,  were  of  a  personal  kind :  and,  as  an  example,  might  be 
taken  the  dispute  between  Urban  II  and  Clement  II  with  regard 
to  the  possession  of  the  triple  crown  (1091).  Others,  moreover, 
like  the  Dispv.tatio  inter  cor  et  oculum  or  Chardry's  Petit  Plet  were 
of  a  purely  didactic  kind:  the  former  dealing  with  the  question 
whether  the  heart  or  the  eye  were  the  greater  cause  of  sin,  the 
latter  with  the  old  contest  between  optimistic  youth  and  a  de- 
spairing old  age.  In  the  Goliardic  De  Clarevallensibus  et  Clunia- 
censibus,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  heard  echoes  of  earlier 
monastic  differences,  while  in  De  Mauro  et  Zoilo  and  De  Presbytero 
et  Logico  are  discussed  further  matters  of  interest  to  contemporary 
clerics.  Nor  was  the  theme  of  love  without  a  place  in  these  de- 
bates. In  one  case,  the  dispute  was  concerned  with  the  rival  claims  of 
Love  and  Gold:  elsewhere  (in  the  Altercatio  Ganymedis  et  Ilelenae) 
it  is  a  question  of  the  love  of  youth  as  opposed  to  the  love  of 
women :  while  in  the  famous  De  Phillide  et  Flora  and  in  the  later 
versions  of  that  debate',  it  is  the  respective  merits  of  the  cleric 
and  the  knight  as  lovers  that  are  under  debate. 

But  if  the  themes  were  of  this  varied  kind,  so  were  also  the 
form  and  the  conduct  of  the  debate,  which,  in  general,  consisted  of 
(1)  a  short  introduction  descriptive  of  the  scene  and  circumstances 
of  the  dispute,  (2)  a  spirited  discussion  with  some  amount  of 
dramatic  incident,  and  (3)  a  brief  judgment  pronounced  by  an 
appointed  judge,  though  the  judgment  was  not  by  any  means 
always  given.  Into  this  framework,  however,  might  be  woven  a 
great  variety  of  detail,  the  most  elaborate  and  picturesque  results 
being  present  in  the  later,  i.e.  the  vernacular,  forms.    Between  the 

*  E.g.  Concilc  de  Eemiremont  (Lat.),  Florence  et  Blanchefiour  (Fr.),  Blanche- 
flour  et  Florence  (A. -Nor.),  Melior  et  Ydoine  (A. -Nor.).  See  E.  Faral,  Romania, 
iLi,  pp.  474  ff. 
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Latin  and  the  vernacular  types,  indeed,  many  broad  differences 
are  visible.  The  latter,  as  a  rule,  are  less  stiff  and  conventional: 
they  omit  the  classical  allusions  and  references  that  abound  in  the 
Latin  works,  they  elaborate  the  narrative  and  the  dramatic  ele- 
ments, they  introduce  some  amount  of  local  colour,  and  aim  alto- 
gether at  a  more  colloquial  style.  It  was  but  seldom  that  a  Latin 
debate  opened  without  a  descriptive  introduction  of  some  sort  or 
other,  though  this  is  the  case  in  the  Disputatio  inter  cor  et  oculum. 
More  regularly  the  scenes  are  sketched  in  considerable  detail.  It 
is  generally  spring-time:  the  dispute  takes  place  under  a  fihady 
tree',  with  the  earth  clad  in  its  many-coloured  robe^j  or  the  scene 
might  be  a  meadow  near  a  shudy  brook  ^,  or  a  garden  full  of  fra- 
grant flowers*,  or  else  a  wood  containing  all  tlie  trees  known  to 
classical  story'.  Then,  too,  the  poet  might  be  represented  as  over- 
hearing the  debate  from  a  place  of  concealment,  or  the  disputants 
might  appear  before  him  in  the  course  of  a  vision':  and  in  one 
such  vision  the  poet  is  wafted  up  to  the  third  Heaven,  where  he 
hears  the  case  argued  before  the  divine  tribunal  ^  After  these  pre- 
liminaries, the  dispute  would  be  carried  on  with  but  a  minimum 
of  narrative  or  dramatic  incident.  It  is  but  seldom  in  these  Latin 
altercationes  that  any  circumstantial  detail  accompanies  the  dia- 
logue, though  an  exception  must  be  made  in  the  case  of  De  PhiU 
tide  et  Flora,  where  elaborate  descriptions  of  the  young  girls  and 
their  equipment  are  found,  as  v/ell  as  of  the  Court  of  Love  to  which 
they  turn  for  a  decision  of  their  quarrel.  For  the  most  part,  how- 
ever,  the  arguments  of  the  disputants  follow  on  without  inter- 
ruption, each  argument  being  comprised  in  a  tixed  number  of 
lines,  and  all  being  drawn  from  Biblical  or  classical  sources.  And, 
in  this  regular  fashion,  the  debate  would  move  to  a  conventions! 
close  with  the  verdict  of  the  appointed  judge,  who  might  repre- 
sent either  some  personality  such  as  Palaemon,  the  poet,  the  Pope 
or  the  Deity,  or  else  certain  abstractions  like  Reason,  or  Usus 
et  Natura. 

It  is  to  the  vernacular  group  of  these  medivval  debates  that 
The  Oivl  and  the  Nujldingale  obviously  belongs:  from  the  Latin 
typo  it  is  marked  off  by  certain  clear  differences.  Its  framework, 
it  is  true,  remains  much  the  same:  there  is  still  the  introductory 
description,  the  dispute,  and  the  closing  reference  to  a  formal 

'  ConflictxLi  veris  et  hiemis.  '  De  rosae  liliique  certamine. 

'  De  Phillidc  et  Flora.  *  Depute  between  the  Violet  and  the  Rose. 

^  De  Clare V all ensibufi  et  Cluniacennibu*. 

•  JUercatio  Ganymedis,  ^  Goliae  Dialogua  inter  aqiiam  et  vinum. 
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judgment.  But  the  treatment  is  modified  in  various  particulars, 
and  the  ultimate  form  is  something  quite  different  from  that  of 
the  Latin  Coiijliclus.  Some  of  the  more  general  points  of  distinction 
have  alreiidy  been  liinted  at.  In  21ie  Otvl  and  the  Niyhtingah  there 
is,  for  instance,  an  absence  of  classical  phrase  and  allusion,  of  those 
numerous  references  to  Virgil,  Ovid,  Tibullus,  found  in  the  Latin 
works.  Then,  too,  from  time  to  time,  the  dialogue  is  enlivened  by 
the  introduction  of  narrative  and  dramatic  details^:  it  becomes 
less  stiff  and  formal,  by  reason  of  the  varied  length  and  tone  of  the 
several  arguments.  Fresh  colour,  again,  is  added  by  the  numerous 
references  to  contemporary  life  and  scenes:  and  while  the  dispute 
gains  in  vivacity  in  consequence  of  its  more  familiar  style,  it  is 
also  worth  noting  that  the  arguments  are  now  supported,  not  by 
Biblical  or  classical  authority,  but  by  reference  to  that  medieval 
fount  of  wisdom  known  us  The  Proverbs  of  Alfred",  But  these 
departures  from  the  Conflictus  type  do  not  altogether  account  for 
the  novelty  in  the  form  of  The  Owl  and  the  Nightingale.  There 
are  still  points  of  difference,  some  of  which  suggest  the  influence 
of  the  Old  French  lyric.  Such  at  least  is  highly  probable  in  con- 
nection with  the  opening  description,  the  realistic  details  of  which 
are  common  to  the  aubes,  the  pasto^irelles  and  the  chansons  draina- 
tiques,  which  sprang  from  the  popular  dance-songs  of  the  May-day 
festivities.  Then,  too,  the  fact  that  the  protagonists  are  birds  is 
also  suggestive  of  the  same  influence:  the  nightingale  in  these 
]\lay  festivals,  and  also  in  contemporary  French  lyrics,  was  fre- 
quently endowed  with  a  symbolical  meaning,  and  stood,  as  in  the 
present  poem,  for  the  advocate  or  messenger  of  love.  Whether 
the  form  of  2'he  Owl  and  the  Nightingale  owed  anything  to  the 
influence  of  the  courtly  tendons  or  jeux-partis  is  perhaps  more 
diflicult  to  say:  it  is  not  unusual  in  such  disputes  to  find  a  con- 
temporary personality  nominated  as  judge,  and  also  to  find  judg- 
ment withheld  at  the  end  of  the  debate.  These  features  are  present 
in  The  Owl  and  the  Nightingale  and  they  represent  departures 
from  the  Latin  tradition.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  require 
no  great  measure  of  originality  on  the  part  of  the  poet  to  have 
devised  these  details  for  himself. 

There  yet  remains,  however,  one  other  characteristic  feature  in 
the  form  of  the  poem,  a  feature  which  is  perhaps  the  most  dis- 
tinctive and  interesting  of  all.    And  that  feature  has  reference  to 

^  See  Introduction,  §  9,  p.  Ixxv. 

2  Cf.  similar  references  in  Chardry's  Petit  Plet  to  the  medieval  DiKtichs  of 
Cato. 
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the  formal  procedure  of  the  debate,  which  follows  very  closely  the 
lines  of  a  13th  century  law-suit ^  It  was  commonly  characteristic 
of  the  vernacular  debates^,  that  in  them  the  language  of  legal 
procedure  should,  in  a  general  way,  be  adopted :  and  indeed  the 
terms  a^ferco^io  andpZef  (plait),  as  applied  to  such  poems,  are  sig- 
nificant in  themselves.  In  7'he  Owl  and  the  Nightingale,  however, 
the  poet  not  only  uses  the  word  plait,  plaid  (=  plea),  11.  5,  1737, 
to  describe  his  particular  debate,  he  not  only  creates  a  legal  at- 
mosphere by  introducing  reminiscences  of  a  legal  kind,  but  he 
consistently  employs  both  the  terminology'  and  the  procedure  of 
contemporary  advocates,  so  that  the  dispute  throughout  its 
various  stages  is  closely  modelled  on  the  form  of  a  13th  century 
law-case. 

Thus  the  Nightingale  as  plaintiff  begins  the  proceedings  by 
stating  the  charge*  {=  tale,  see  note,  1.  HO)  she  wishes  to  bring 
against  the  Owl.  But  since  her  mere  statement  will  not  suffice, 
for  no  litigant  could  claim  an  answer  to  a  bare  assertion  (nude 
parole,  see  note,  1.  547),  it  is  therefore  necessary  that  she  should 
bring  forward  some  witness  (=  oath-helper,  compurgator)  on  her 
behalf,  and  this  she  does  by  quoting  in  support  of  her  statements 
certain  proverbs  of  Alfred'.  In  the  meantime,  the  Owl  as  defen- 
dant has  denied  the  charge,  and  according  to  the  usual  practice  has 
declared  her  willingness  to  defend  her  case  by  force  of  arms'.  The 
wager  of  battle,  however,  is  not  accepted,  and  the  Owl  therefore 
proceeds  with  the  statement  of  her  defence',  also  citing  in  her 
support  the  proverbs  of  Alfred*.  Now,  according  to  present-day 
practice,  the  case  would  be  at  an  end,  and  the  verdict  would  forth- 
with be  given.  In  the  13th  century,  however,  it  was  competent 
to  the  defendant  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  to  claim  the 
right  of  excepiio\  i.e.  to  show  cause  why  the  action  should  proceed 
no  further:  and  the  Owl  consistently  puts  forward  her  claim'", 
pointing  out  that  the  plaintiff  has  formally  stated  her  case  (bicloped, 

'  Gadow  was  the  first  to  point  this  out  with  any  detail:  seo  his  edition  of 
O.  d-  N.  notes  on  11.  5,  5-30. 

-  See  also  Goliae  Dialogut  inter  aquam  et  vinum,  1.  12,  where  the  disputants 
are  called  actor  and  reus  respectively. 

»  Cf.  tale  (1.  140),  fah  </om'(l.  210),  tpcche  (1.  398),  hare  wordc  (1.  547), 
bicloped  (1. 550),  hcs  (1.  7-f8),  rem  (1. 1215),  sake  (1.  liZO),  utcste,  uthcste.(n.  1683, 
1698),  (King's)  pes  (1.  1730),  grijyhruche  (1.  1784).  See  also  11.  1093,  1096, 
1098.  1492.  *  Cf.  11.  215-52;  411-66. 

5  11.  236,  294,  etc.   See  Intro.  §  8,  p.  Ixxi,  note  2. 

8  11.  150-3.   See  note.       ">  11.  255-390;  473-542.       »  11.  291,  301,  351,  etc, 

s  See  Pollock  and  Maitland,  History  of  English  Laic,  ii.  687,  611-20. 

10  11.  545-55. 
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1.  550,  see  note),  and  that  it  is  now  her  turn  to  cross-examine  her 
opponent.  In  virtue  of  this  right,  the  Owl  takes  up  the  attack, 
and  in  the  exceptio^  she  charges  the  plaintiff  with  many  mis- 
demeanours. The  Nightingale  follows  with  her  "replication^,"  in 
which  she  defends  herself  against  the  charges  of  the  Owl :  and  then 
the  case  degenerates,  as  frequently  happened,  into  a  loose  irregular 
dispute  in  which  the  pleaders  accuse  one  another  in  strenuous 
terms,  each  one  striving  to  confute  the  other,  so  as  to  win  in  the 
end  a  judgment  in  her  favour.  This  is  wliy  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  poem  we  find  the  argument  less  clear  and  coherent.  The 
Nightingale,  it  is  true,  expresses  certain  views  as  to  the  love-themes 
then  current,  and  the  question  of  superiority  is  never  allowed  to 
recede  quite  into  the  background.  But  the  proceedings  are  now 
conductfid  with  a  less  punctilious  regard  for  formalities,  and 
towards  the  end  there  are  passages  of  indiscriminate  revilings. 

And  while,  in  its  broad  outline,  the  debate  thus  follows  the  lines 
of  a  contemporary  law-suit,  equally  close  is  the  resemblance  when 
we  consider  the  method  and  the  spirit  in  which  the  dispute  is 
conducted.  Throughout  the  action  toth  pleaders  are  animated 
with  one  and  the  same  object:  each  strives  to  catch  her  opponent 
tripping,  and  endeavours  to  point  to  ;some  technical  error  in  her 
plciiding.  A  mistake  in  pleading  would  be  likely  to  have  very 
serious  results.  "Every  mistake  in  pleading,  every  miskciininy  or 
uluUiloijuium  brought  an  amercement  on  the  pleader,  if  the 
mistake  was  to  be  retrieved'":  and  both  of  the  disputants  are 
evidently  aware  of  that  fact.  Hence  their  pleading  is  like  a 
fencing-bout  between  two  wary  and  seasoned  swordsmen:  there 
are  lunges,  ripostes  and  feints,  and  each  one  remains  on  guard 
against  the  familiar  tricks  of  legal  debate  (plaites  ivrenche,  1.  472). 
Among  the  recognised  tricks  of  pleading  was  the  attempt  to  show 
that  the  charge  was  not  a  6ona  fide  appeal,  but  was,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  outcome  of  malice  and  hatred  [odium  et  atia)*.  To  es- 
tablish this  point  would  mean  the  break-down  of  the  case,  and 
the  Owl  resorts  to  these  tactics  in  1.  1183  where  she  accuses  her 
opponent  of  aide  nijjc  (ancient  malice).  Yet  more  general  was  the 
trick  of  angering  an  opponent,  and  of  causing  him,  as  a  result,  to 
make  "a  mistake  in  pleading."  This  also  was  attempted  by  the 
Owl,  and  in  some  measure  slie  succeeded  (1.  9i53).   But  the  Night- 

»  11.556-0)08;  837-932. 

2  See  Pollock  and  Maitland,  Hittory  of  Englith  Law,  n.  615.  Also  II.  707- 
836;  9.55-1012, 
»  rollock  and  Maitland,  History  of  English  Law,  ii.  519.        *  Hfid.  ii.  614. 
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ingale  is  said  to  have  seen  through  the  trick  in  time:  she  recalled  the 
saying  that  "the  angry  man  is  seldom  a  good  pleader"  (11.  91:3-4), 
and  so  she  manages  to  steady  herself  before  replying  to  her  opponent. 
The  Nightingale,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  successful  in  her 
tactics  as  a  pleader,  when  she  convicts  the  Owl  of  a  stidtiloq^durn 
(\.  1 C40),  and  claims  that  the  defendant  has  lost  the  case  through 
boasting  of  her  own  disgrace  (1.  1650).  This  claim,  advanced  by 
the  Nightingale,  is  not  without  its  importance:  it  is  endorsed  by 
the  neighbouring  birds,  who  rejoice  that  a  decision  has  at  length 
been  reached:  and  with  this,  the  legal  dispute  comes  practically 
to  an  end,  with  the  Nightingale  triumphant. 

The  form  of  The  Owl  and  the  Niyhtingale  is  therefore  one  of  con- 
siderable interest.  Originally  a  development  of  the  pastoral  in 
late  Latin  literature,  it  became,  from  the  time  of  Alcuin,  one  of 
the  recognised  medieval  (jenrcs,  until,  in  the  12th  and  early  13th 
centuries,  it  reached  the  height  of  its  popularity  when  it  appeared 
in  the  vernaculars  as  well  as  in  the  original  Latin.  In  its  general 
outline  the  poem  thus  recalls  the  earlier  Conjlictus  and  certamina; 
but  in  its  various  details  it  points  to  a  development  of  those 
earlier  types.  Its  treatment,  for  instance,  is  freer  and  more 
original:  it  has  been  influenced  in  places  by  the  lyrical  poetry  of 
iVance:  its  procedure  has  been  modelled  on  that  of  contemporary 
law-suits,  and  altogether  the  form  is  full  of  historical  interest, 
while  it  is  also  excellently  adapted  for  the  special  object  in 
view. 

§  7.  THE  THEME  OF  THE  POEM 

Not  less  interesting  than  the  form  is  the  theme  of  the  poem, 
which  will  be  found  to  deal  with  one  of  the  outsUmding  develop- 
ments in  the  literature  of  the  age.  It  was  usual  for  such  debates 
to  take  up  questions  of  contemporary  interest :  and  77t(j  Owl  and 
the  Nightingale  is  certainly  no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  As 
to  the  actual  nature  of  the  theme,  there  has  been  some  difference 
of  opinion.  Earlier  interpretations,  for  the  most  part,  have 
assumed  a  general  form.  The  dispute  has  been  said  to  stand  for 
the  old  conflict  between  pleasure  and  asceticism^,  between  crabbed 
age  and  youth,  between  gravity  and  gaiety':  or  again,  it  has  been 
described  as  Art  against  Philosophy*,  the  aesthetic  as  op{>osed  to 
a  more  serious  view  of  life*,  the  strict  monastic  party  on  the  one 

^  Ten  Brink,  Early  EiujUsh  Literature  (Bohn),  i.  215. 

^  Saintsbury,  ,S7tor£  History  of  Englinh  Literature,  p.  60. 

2  Ker,  Engligh  literature  Medieval,  p.  183. 

••  Wells,  Owl  (f  Nightingale,  p.  xli. 
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side,  the  more  latitudinarian  among  the  clergy  on  the  other';  and 
for  each  of  these  suggestions  there  is  something  to  be  said,  though, 
it  must  also  be  added,  no  one  of  them  seems  to  suit  all  the  details 
of  the  case.  Indeed,  there  are  specific  references  in  the  poem  which 
seem  to  point  to  a  subject  less  general:  and  in  spite  of  the 
elaborate  form  of  the  debate,  in  spite,  too,  of  the  side  issues  and 
tlic  personalities  in  which  the  disputants  indulge,  the  main  theme 
reveals  itself  with  tolerable  clearness,  as  a  question  that  stood  in 
intimate  relation  to  the  age. 

In  th(3  first  place,  it  would  seem  clear,  that  the  dispute  is  con- 
cerned primarily  with  the  singing  of  the  two  birds.  So  much 
might  reasonably  be  gathered  from  the  choice  of  birds  as  dispu- 
tants, were  it  not  also  definitely  stated,  by  the  poet  himself, 
before  the  contest  begins  (11.  11-12).  But  it  is  further  suggested 
by  the  opening  words  of  the  plaintiff,  in  which,  according  to  legal 
custom,  it  was  usual  for  a  case  to  be  stilted  in  the  plainest  of  terms. 
Thus  the  Nightingale  opens  the  proceedings  with  remarks  on  the 
Owl's  song  (11.  35-40):  later  on,  she  begins  her  formal  plea  with  a 
more  detailed  indictment  of  the  same  (IL  217  ff.,  411  ff.).  And 
although  other  charges  are  also  brought  forward  from  time  to 
time,  they  are  merely  incidental:  it  is  with  the  singing  of  the 
Owl  that  the  plaintiff  is  primarily  concerned,  while  an  arraign- 
ment of  the  Nightingale's  song  is  the  main  line  of  the  defence. 

The  key  to  the  allegory  will  therefore  be  found  in  the  contrast 
of  the  two  songs:  and  a  hint  as  to  the  nature  of  that  contrast 
may  further  be  gathered  from  the  particular  birds  chosen— the 
Owl  with  her  fabled  wisdom,  the  Nightingale  associated  with 
the  pussion  of  love.  But  the  solution  need  not  be  based  on  mere 
conjecture:  the  poem  itself  is  sufficiently  explicit  on  the  point. 
From  the  thrust  and  parry  of  the  debate,  the  drift  of  the  allegory 
becomes  clear,  and  the  disput.ants  can  be  unmasked  by  noting  what 
is  said,  first,  of  their  songs,  and  secondly,  of  their  personalities. 

To  begin  with,  there  can  bo  no  mistake  about  the  claim  of  the 
Owl,  when  she  states  that  her  songs  urge  men  to  repent  and  find 
pardon  for  their  sins,  that  they  inspire  good  men  with  longin^ ,  and 
fill  the  wicked  with  terror  of  the  evils  to  come  (11.  8G9-92, 
927-8).  Nor  can  the  Nightingale  be  misunderstood  when  she  pro- 
tests that  her  songs  bring  delight  {shentinge,  1. 986)  to  men,  and  that 
"soj7  hit  is  of  luue  ich  singe"  (1.  1339).  The  contrast  is,  of  a  surety, 
sufficiently  plain:  the  brojul  issue  would  leem  to  lie  between  two- 
types  of  poets  and  poetry,  between  the  religious  didactic  poetry 
1  Courthopc,  History  of  Enrjliih  Poetry,  i.  134. 
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characteristic  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  new  poetry  with  its 
love-motive,  which  originated  in  the  century  1150-1250. 

And  this  interpretation  may  be  consistently  applied  throughout 
the  poem,  to  what  is  said  of  the  songs  and  the  disputants  alike. 
When  the  Nightingale,  for  instance,  attacks  the  Owl  for  her  lugu- 
brious singing,  which  terrorises  and  depresses  all  who  hear 
(11.  220  f}".),  or  when  she  complains  that  the  Owl  sings  only  in 
times  of  trouble,  as  if  envious  of  the  happiness  of  men  (11.  412  ff.), 
the  reference  is  obviously  to  that  medieval  religious  poetry,  which, 
based  on  patristic  teaching,  sought  by  thunderings  and  threats 
to  bring  men  to  God.  But  the  Owl,  too,  lays  stress  on  the  didactic 
qualities  of  her  song  (11.  535  i^.),  on  the  knowledge  she  possesses  of 
the  symbolical  meaning  of  things  (11.  1213-14):  while  she  is  found 
betraying  the  medieval  ascetic  temper,  when  she  charges  the  Night- 
ingale with  making  use  of  wai.ton  themes  to  the  abuse  of  young 
minds  (1.  899).  It  is  the  religious  poet  as  opposed  to  the  secular 
love-poet.  And  the  contrast  is  further  emphasised  by  the  person- 
alities in  which  the  disputants  indulge.  Thus  in  the  references  to 
the  tyrannical  behaviour  of  the  Owl  (11.  61  IF.),  and  her  uncleanly 
ways  (11.  91  ff.),  we  have  obvious  allusions  to  clerical  abuses  of  the 
time'.  Then,  too,  there  are  the  Owl's  boasts  of  her  preference  for 
a  life  of  retirement  (II.  227  ff.),  of  her  well-ordered  singing  at 
regular  hours  (11.  323  ff.),  and  her  care  for  the  fabric  of  the  Church 
(11.  609  ff.).  Here,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  one  of  the  regular  clergy 
is  meant.  And,  with  equal  certainty,  the  Nightingale  may  be  de- 
scribed as  the  secular  love-poet.  Her  songs  are  said  to  be  sung 
only  in  cultured  circles  (11.  1031  ff.):  her  technique  is  claimed  to  be 
liner  than  that  of  her  opponent  (11.  48,  759  ff.) :  her  defence  of  love 
(11.  1378  ff.)  finds  a  counterpart  in  many  utterances  of  contemporary 
love-poets :  while,  later  on,  she  is  indirectly  accused  of  being  "al 
unihoded"  (1.  1178),  that  is,  being  not  ordained  she  docs  not  possess 
the  priestly  prerogative  of  uttering  a  carse^.  There  is  but  one 
passage  in  the  poem  wliich  seems  to  be  inconsistent  with  this 

1  For  owl  =  ♦' monk"  see  St  Ansclm  in  Migne,  Pat.  Lat.  159,  col.  699(1. 

2  Courtbope  {History  of  Engluh  Poetry,  i.  134  n.)  has  curiouHly  miaintcr- 
prctcd  this  passage.  He  translates  "For  prestes  wiko  ich  wat  \>\i  dcat "  (1. 1179) 
as  "I  know  thou  doest  so  for  the  sake  of  a  priest's  dwelling."  In  reality  the 
wordictA-e="oflJccs"or"dutics";  and  theOwl.instead  of  regarding  the  Nightin- 
gale as  a  cleric  who  aimed  at  winning  a  priest's  dwelling,  is,  on  the  contrary, 
condemning  her  opponent  for  performing  the  priestly  function,  being  as  she 
w.'.,  "al  uuih  ded  "  (i.e.  "  unordained,"  not  "unheeding,"  as  Courtbope 
translates).  The  taunts  of  the  Owl,  which  immediately  follow,  supply  evidence 
on  this  point.    (See  11.  1180  ff.) 
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general  interpretation,  and  there  the  difficulty  is  more  apparent 

than  r(3al.    It  is  where  the  Nightingale  claims  that  she,  too,  sings 

of  "chirche-songe"  (1.   103G),  and  thus  seems  to  emphasise  the 

didactic  quality  of  her  singing.    Yet  this  passage  is  by  no  means 

out  of  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  poem,  if  interpreted  in  the 

si)irit  of  certain  lines  which  precede  it  (cf.  11.  716  ff,),  where  the 

Nightingale  states  that  since  all  earthly  songs  are  a  preparation 

for  the  hannonies  of  Heaven,  therefore  her  singing  is  not  without 

its  religious  value.     Elsewhere  the  point  is  repeated  when  the 

Nightingale  claims  to  teach  the  virtue  of  fidelity  (1.  1347),  and 

the  trr.nsitoriness  of  earthly  passion  (1.  1450).    And  this  she  does 

mainly  for  a  tactical  purpose,  in  order  to  meet  her  dour  opponent, 

as  it  were,  on  her  own  ground.    But  the  point  scored  is  something 

more  as  well:  it  is  an  argument  drawn  from  the  teaching  of  Latin 

Christianity,  according  to  which  the  Nightingale  was  praised,  not 

as  the  messenger  of  love,  but  as  the  songstress  of  the  glories  of 

the  Creator^.    It  is  as  the  songstress  of  love  that  the  Nightingale 

figures  in  the  present  poem :  but  the  old  didactic  notion  is  also 

utilise<l  as  a  sort  of  passado  in  a  bout  of  dialectics. 

Tlie  discussion  in  the  poem  may  therefore  be  said  to  deal  with 
the  respective  merits  of  two  different  types  of  poetry — the  old 
religious  poetry  on  the  one  hand,  the  new  love-poetry  on  the 
other— and  we  have  yet  to  consider  the  attitude  taken  up  by 
the  poet  on  this  particular  question.     In  accordance  with   the 
debate  convention,  no  definite  decision  is  given  at  the  end  of  the 
poem:  the  discussion  is  broken  off  abruptly  before  the  umpire 
has  time  to  speak.    Yet  the  sympathies  of  the  poet  can  be  read 
between  the  lines,  and  the  statement  maybe  hazarded,  that  although 
the  balance  is  held  fairly  between  the  two  dispuUmts,  it  is  the 
Nightingale  who  in  the  end  seems  to  get  the  better  of  the  argument. 
For  one  thing,  it  is  not  without  its  significance  that  the  Nightin- 
gale figures   as  plaintiff  in  the  law-suit:  she  is  out  to  remedy  an 
abuse,  to  right  a  wrong,  and  to  claim  for  love-poetry  its  release 
from  the  heavy  hand  of  tradition.    Then,  too,  it  is  noteworthy  that 
the  Nightingale  is  represented  on  the  whole  as  the  better-tempered 
of  the  two  combatants :  she  is  the  more  attractive  personality,  she 
shows  more  self-restraint  than  the  Owl,  and  she  indulges  to  a 
lesser  extent  in  vile  personalities  and  abuse.    And  in  the  end  it  is 
the  Nightingale  who  is  made  to  triumph'' :  she  accuses  the  Owl  of 
a  technical  blunder  and  claims  for  herself  the  victory,  which  is 
joyfully  endorsed  by  the  company  of  attendant  birds'.   Indirectly 
1  See  note,  1.  7^6.  •       ^  See  11.  1649  IT.  s  See  11.  16-38  ff. 
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therefoi*e,  the  poet  may  be  said  to  have  given  his  verdict :  he  has 
declared  against  the  monopoly  of  religious  themes  in  literature 
and  has  called  attention  to  the  claims  of  the  new  love-poetry  for 
recognition  ^ 

But  while  this  is  true,  it  should  also  be  added  that  the  Night- 
ingale— and  consequently  the  poet — has  incidentally  some  criticism 
to  make  on  the  love-themes  that  were  characteristic  of  the  lyrics 
of  the  age.  While  commending  love-poetry  she  does  so  with  reserva- 
tion :  she  has  a  protest  to  make  against  the  artificial  conventional 
themes  which  figured  in  so  many  of  the  French  chansons,  and  which 
also  gave  a  bias  to  Troubadour  work.  In  the  ancient  chansons  de 
danse  which  accompanied  the  May-day  festivities,  the  common 
theme  was  that  of  la  mat  mariee,  according  to  which,  marriage 
was  represented  as  a  hateful  form  of  slavery,  ard  the  husband  as 
an  odious  tyrant  (te  vilain,  le  gdos)  who  was  wont  to  ill-treat  his 
wife,  clothing  her  badly,  oft-times  beating  her  and  putting  her 
under  lock  and  key.  This  subject-matter  entered  into  the  chansons 
dramatiques:  and  the  tradition  persisted  in  the  courtly  poetry  of 
the  Troubadours,  as  well  as  in  the  doctrines  formulated  in  the 
Courts  of  Love.  Thus,  love  was  seldom  celebrated  save  in  oppo- 
sition to  marriage,  the  love  which  preceded  or  accompanied 
marriage  being  generally  excluded.  In  courtly  lyrics,  married 
women  alone  were  idealised  and  their  exploits  with  lovers  sung: 
whereas  songs  in  honour  of  young  girls  were  comparatively  rare. 
And  again,  in  the  Courts  of  Love  it  was  decreed  that  a  man  could 
love  only  a  married  lady,  while  love  in  marriage  was  deemed  im- 
possible. It  was  against  this  artificial  code  that  the  Nightingale  "i^' 
seems  to  have  uttered  her  protest.  Her  sympathies  lie  with  the  loves 
of  maids  (1.  1419):  for  the  peccadilloes  of  wives  she  has  naught  but 
condemnation  (1.  1468).  A  wife,  she  maintains,  should  ignore  the 
allurement  of  fools,  even  though  her  marriage  should  chance  to 
be  unhappy  (1.  1471):  while  a  virtuous  wife  might  also  taste  of 
love  and  yet  remain  faithful  to  her  marriage  vows  (11.  1340-1). 
It  is,  in  short,  a  plea  for  a  more  rational  treatment  that  the 
Nightingale  is  here  making,  for  love-themes  more  in  keeping  with 
ordinary  morality:  and  that  the  poet  would  seem  to  have  had 
this  object  in  mind  is  clearly  suggested  by  reminiscences  of  the 
vial  mariee  motive  found  here  and  there  in  the  poem^ 

The  main  theme  of  our  poet  is  therefore  one  of  considerable 
interest.  He  discusses  the  respective  merits  of  two  types  of  poetry : 
and  while  definitely  commending  the  poetry  that  took  love  for  its 

^  See  note,  1.  1794.  ^  See  Introduction,  §  8,  p.  Ixx. 
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theme,  as  opposed  to  the  older  sort  of  a  religious  kind,  he  also 
passes  judgment  on  the  contemporary  limitations  of  that  theme, 
and  argues  for  a  broader  and  a  healtliier  treatment.    Nor  need  we 
be  greatly  surprised  at  finding  an  English  writer  of  the  early  13th 
century  handling  in  his  poem  such  subjects  as  these,  nnd  handling 
them  too  in  so  original  and  striking  a  fashion.  The  challenge  of  the 
earlier  religious  tradition  had  already  gone  forth  in  actual  literary 
developments:  and  no  alert  contemporary,  such  as  our  poet  must 
surely  have  been,  could  possibly  have  remained  ignorant  of  the 
changes  that  were  taking  place  at  the  time.    Of  the  nature  of  those 
changes  something  has  already  been  said':  of  the  work  of  the 
Troubadours  who  sang  of  love — to  them  a  cult,  almost  a  religion — 
with  a  beauty  and  a  refinement  that  made  their  lyrics  something 
new  in  the  achievements  of  man:  of  those  wonderful  romances, 
too,  in  which  love  appeared,  not  merely  as  the  artificial  convention 
of  the  lyrics,  but  as  a  tremendous  mysterious  force,  potent  for 
good  or  evil  in  its  influence  on  mankind.    And  such  works  could 
not  but  come  into  violent  contrast  with  the  literature  that  had 
ijprung  from  the  patristic  tradition,  with  such  works  as  the  Dies 
Irae,  the  Moral  Ode,  the  Legends  of  the  Saints,  or  with  others  which 
dealt  with  Visions  of  Heaven  and  Hell,  with  Vices  and  Virtues, 
and  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins-.    Nor  could  those  developments  on 
French  soil  have  been  unknown  to  cultured  Englishmen  of  the 
time:  for  England  under  Henry  II  had  become  a  true  colony  of 
France  in  matters  of  taste,  and  the  relations  between  the  two 
countries  were  of  a  most  intimate  kind.    There  is  therefore  nothing 
improbable  in  attributing  to  an  English  poet  of  this  period  a  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  relative  values  of  the  old  and  new  schools  of 
poetry.    The  only  wonder  really  is  that  French  literary  activities, 
which  produced  such  results  in  Germany  and  Italy  and  elsewhere, 
did  not  lead  to  some  similar  result  on  English  soiP.    If,  however, 
i  we  have  nothing  in  England  to  correspond  to  the  Minnesingers  of 
I  Germany  or  the  Troubadours  of  Italy  and  Spain,  there  is  at  least 
I  The  Old  and  the  Nightingale  to  show  that  the  new  movement  in 
France  did  not  pass  altogether  unnoticed,  and  that  England  too 
I  played  a  part  in  the  new  European  concert. 

Apart  from  its  pronouncements  on  the  theme  selected,  the  poem 

}  See  Introduction,  §  1,  pp.  xvii  ff. 

'  See  also  F.  A.  Patterson,  The  Middle  English  Penitential  Lyric,  New  York, 
1911. 

^  Possibly,  as  Mr  G.  G.  Coulton  suggests,  because  the  vernacular  was  not 
spoken  at  the  English  court. 
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undoubtedly  has  qualities  that  command  attention.  In  its  fresh- 
ness and  originality,  for  instance,  and  in  the  independence  of 
judgment  shown  in  criticising  the  new  tradition,  may  be  found 
a  striking  witness  of  12th  century  Renascence  influences.  Or 
again,  to  contemporary  readers,  the  form,  even  more  than  the 
subject-matter,  may  possibly  have  offered  attractions.  For  our  poet 
has  set  out  clearly  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  question  at  issue:  his 
poem  is  notably  an  exercise  in  dialectics :  and  with  Abelard  he 
might  have  said  in  submitting  his  case,  "I  present  these  contra- 
dictions to  inspire  my  readers  to  search  after  truth,  and  to  make 
their  minds  more  flexible  as  a  result  of  that  search."  But  to 
modern  readers,  interest  will,  of  necessity,  gatlier  around  the  theme, 
the  significance  of  which  could  only  be  revealed  in  historical  per- 
spective. To  us  the  poem  stands  out  as  a  landmark  in  English  f 
literature,  as  the  work  of  a  herald  announcing  a  new  order  of  | 
things.  And  although  its  utterance  may  be  but  an  echo  from 
abroad,  it  is  yet  the  English  voice  in  that  widespread  chorus  which 
anticipated  the  coming  of  Dante  and  of  Petrarch,  and  of  all  who 
were  to  find  their  inspiration  in  the  theme  of  love. 

§8.   THE  SOURCES 

In  seeking  for  the  sources  of  medieval  literature  we  have  con- 
stantly to  bear  in  mind  the  common  modes  of  medieval  thought 
and  feeling.  In  spite  of  the  barriers  set  up  by  the  different 
languages,  a  free  interchange  of  ideas  went  on  throughout  all 
Christendom,  rendering  it  easy  for  a  piece  of  literature  to  be 
transferred  from  one  language  to  another  without  much  loss  of 
effect.  Many  of  the  works,  in  fact,  which  were  written  in  English 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  were  little  more  than  adaptations  of 
French  or  Latin  originals :  and  therefore  77i«  Ov>l  and  the  Night- 
ingale may  well  have  been  the  result  of  some  such  process.  Like 
those  other  debates  which  appeared  in  variant  forms  in  Litin, 
French  or  Anglo-Norman,  that  poem  may  stand  for  a  re-working 
of  an  earlier  debate  which  had  dealt  with  the  same  theme  in  one 
or  other  of  those  languages.  But  no  original  of  the  kind  has  come 
to  hand  as  yet.  There  exists  nothing  which  can  be  regarded  as 
even  a  rough  draf <■■  of  the  poem :  and  in  the  absence  of  such  text 
all  conjecture  seems  futile.  There  is,  in  short,  no  reason  for  re- 
garding The  Owl  and  the  Nightingale  as  other  than  an  original 
piece  of  work. 

At  the  same  time,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  we  are  unable  to 
form  some  idea  of  the  rough  material  upon  which  the  poet  worked. 
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To  the  making  of  the  debate  there  went  a  great  variety  of  learning 
— reminiscences  and  borrowings  drawn  from  many  sources.  And 
if  we  may  not  always  be  able  to  track  the  various  details  to  their 
ultimate  sources,  owing  to  the  vast  amount  of  material  common 
to  medieval  works,  yet  a  knowledge  of  the  borrowings  themselves 
will  not  bo  witliout  its  value,  while  furnishing  some  idea  as  to  the 
reading  of  a  13th  century  clerk. 

{a)  Perhaps  the  most  familiar  of  such  bori'owings  is  that  of  the 
"nightingale  episode"  (11.  1049-1104),  consisting  of  a  story  very 
popular  at  the  time,  which  has  come  down  from  the  12th  century 
in  two  slightly  different  versions  found  in  the  Laustic  of  Marie 
de  France  and  in  the  De  Naturis  Rerum  of  Alexander  Neckam, 
From  each  of  these  versions  the  English  poet  has  apparently  taken 
certain  distinctive  details.  From  Laustic,  in  the  first  place,  lie 
has  borrowed  his  ac-ount  of  the  capture  of  the  nightingale  and 
of  the  means  devised  to  entrap  that  hapless  bird.  In  The  Ov:l  and 
tlhe  Nightingale,  for  instance,  it  is  stated  that  the  jealous  husband 

Liim  '\  grine  '\  wel  eiwat, 

sette  T;  leide  J?e  for  to  lacche.       (II.  1056-7.) 
And  whereas  in  Neckam  no  details  of  the  kind  are  given,  in 
Laustic  the  method  of  capture  is  carefully  elaborated: 

II  n'ot  vaslet  en  sa  maisun 

ne  face  engin,  reiz  u  lai^un, 

puis  les  metent  par  le  vergier. 

N'i  ot  cold  re  ne  chastaignier 

u  il  ne  metent  laz  u  glu'.  (IL  95-9.) 
From  Neckam,  on  the  other  hand,  the  English  poet  probably  took 
his  account  of  the  nightingale's  death  (cf.  0.  and  N.  1.  1062  "mid 
wilde  horse  were  todra3e").  In  Laustic  the  neck  of  the  captured 
nightingale  is  broken  by  the  knight  in  the  presence  of  his  lady: 
whereas  in  De  NatuAs  lierum  (i,  ch.  51),  the  account  runs  as 
follows:  "miles  enim  quidam  nimis  zelotes  philomenam  quatuor 
equis  distrahi  praecepit^."  The  poet  has  therefore  made  use  of  both 
the  current  versions,  taking  from  each  what  suited  his  purpose. 
And  moreover,  certain  other  details  he  himself  has  added.  From 
Marie  de  France's  Yonec  he  has  possibly  taken  the  ideas  of  the 
jealousy  of  the  knight,  and  of  the  ill-treatment  to  which  the  lady 
was  subjected*;  and  again,  when  the  knight  as  a  result  of  his 
cruelty  is  said  to  have  been  outlawed,  condemned  and  fined*  by 

*  Die  Lais  der  Marie  de  France,  ed.  K.  Warnke,  p.  149. 

-  Cf.  p-lso:   "  Sed  o  dedecus!  quid  meruit  nobilis  volucrum  praecentrix, 
instar  Hippolyti  Thesidae,  equis  diripi?"   (Ibid.  i.  ch.  51.) 

*  See  p.  Ixx  and  note.  I.  1081.  ♦  See  notes,  11.  1093,  1096,  1098,  1101. 
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order  of  King  Henry — the  addition  is  probably  made  out  of  com- 
pliment to  the  legal  reforms  brought  about  by  that  monarch. 

(b)  Equally  clear,  though  more  puzzling  in  some  of  its  details, 
is  the  poet's  indebtedness  to  the  animal-fables  current  at  the  time*. 
Two  well-known  fables  have  been  skilfully  worked  into  the  poem — 
one,  the  rable  of  the  Owl  and  the  Falcon  (11.  99-138),  the  other, 
that  of  the  Cat  and  the  Fox  (11.  809-37)— and  whereas  the 
latter  is  embodied  in  the  argument  with  but  slight  nio<lification, 
the  former  shows  considerable  divergence  from  versions  then 
current,  and  opens  up  problems  of  a  somewhat  complicated  nature, 
(i)  To  begin  with,  the  Owl  and  the  Falcon  fable  is  one  of  the 
most  familiar  of  its  kind.  Its  main  idea  is  found  in  one  of  the 
bird-fables  of  Bidpai",  according  to  which  a  small  falcon  which 
had  fallen  out  of  its  nest  is  brought  up  by  a  hawk :  but  in  Rpit« 
of  much  kindness  it  soon  flics  away,  whereupon  the  hawk  ob- 
serves that  a  bird's  nature  could  not  be  changed,  and  that  from 
a  raven's  egg,  though  it  were  hatched  by  a  peacock,  only  a  raven 
could  possibly  come.  In  medieval  times  the  fable  reappeared  in 
variant  and  expanded  form.  It  dealt  with  the  ingratitude  shown 
by  one  bird  to  another  by  whom  it  had  been  generously  reared: 
and  while  this  ingratitude  generally  took  the  form  of  defiling  the 
nest — as  in  our  present  poem — it  might  also  result  in  the  slaying 
of  the  foster-mother,  a  variation  of  the  theme  based  on  observation, 
and  commonly  connected  with  the  cuckoo  legends 

It  is  when  we  proceed  to  investigate  the  relation  existing  between 
our  poet's  version  and  the  several  versions  belonging  to  the  12th 
and  following  centuries,  that  our  difficulties  begin:  for  with  all 
the  variant  forms  of  the  fable  our  poet  has  certain  points  in 
common,  though  on  the  other  hand  his  version  can  be  described  as 
identical  with  none.  Among  the  earliest  extant  versions  are  those 
of  the  Anglo-Latin  Roiauhis  (represented  by  linmu/us  Treverensis) 
and  Marie  de  France's  Ysopet,  both  of  which  belong  to  the  latter 
half  of  the  12th  century.  Yet  these  works,  which  are  presumably 
earlier  than  The  Owl  and  the  Niyhfinr/ale,  do  not  account  for  all 
the  details  of  our  poet's  version,  so  that  neither  of  them  can 
have  been  the  only  source  used  by  the  poet.  Thus  certain  ele- 
ments which  are  wanting  in  those  earlier  fables,  are  to  be  found 

^  For  the  part  played  by  these  fables  in  English  medieval  literature  gener- 
ally, see  J.  A.  Moshcr,  The  Eieviphtm  in  the  Early  Religiovs  and  Didactic 
Literature  of  EupJ.and,  New  York,  1911. 

^  Cabinet  de  Etes,  xvii.  78 ff.;  sec  also  Warnke,  Die  Quellen  det  Esope  der 
Marie  de  Erance,  pp.  23.3-6. 

^  Cf.  Odo  of  Cheriton,  Narrationes,  4»  (De  cucula  et  burneta). 
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in  one  or  other  of  the  later  texts,  in  Odo  of  Cheriton's  Narrationes 
(ht  half  of  13th  century)  for  instance,  in  the  Contes  Moralises 
(c.  1320)  of  Nicole  Bozon,  in  the  Fahulae  (c.  1350)  of  John  of 
Shcppcy  and  the  Latin  translation  (c.  1350-HOO)  of  Bozon'a 
Contes.  From  which  it  would  seem  that  our  poet,  together  with 
the  later  fabulists,  probably  drew  his  material  from  certain  12th 
century  sources  other  than  those  already  mentioned.  And  this  is 
borne  out  by  a  closer  examination  of  the  various  texts\  in  which 
two  main  versions  of  the  fable  may  be  clearly  detected. 


(1)  The  fable  concerns  an  Owl  and 
a  Falcon. 

{Rnm.   Mar,    0.  and  N.    Boz.) 

(2)  Aclose  friendship  exists  between 
the  two  birds  as  a  result  of  which  the 
eggs  of  both  are  laid  in  the  Falcon's 
nest.        {Rom.   Mar.   Boz.) 

(3)  The  Falcon  is  .said  to  go  in 
search  of  food  for  its  young. 

(Mar.    0.  aiid  N.   Boz.) 

(4)  Wanting. 

(Mar.   Odo.   Boz.) 


B 

(1)  A  Buzzard  takes  the  place  of 
the  Owl. 

(Odo.   John.) 

(2)  The  Buzzard  (Owl)  drops  an  egg 
by  stealth  in  the  Falcon's  nest. 

(0.  and  N.   Odo.   John.) 


(3)  Wanting. 

(Rom.   Odo. 


John.) 


(5)  Wanting. 

{Rom.   Mar. 


Boz.) 


(4)  When  the  P'alcon  reproaches 
the  young  birds  for  defiling  the  nest, 
the  reply  is  that  the  culprit  is  "our 
brother,  yonder  fellow  with  the  big 
head." 

{Rom.   O.  and  N.  John.) 

(5)  The  culprit  is  forthwith  thrown 
out  of  the  nest  and  its  neck  is  broken. 

(0.  and  N.    Odo.    John.) 


(6)  The  Falcon  points  out  that  al- 
though she  could  hatch  the  young  Owl 
she  could  not  change  its  nature. 

[Rom.   Mar.    Odo.   John.) 

(7)  Proverb  quoted  as  moral: 
"Though  an  apple  roll  ever  so  far, 
the  tree  which  bore  it  can  always  be 
knowi."     (Mar.    0.  ami  N.   Boz.) 

(8)  Wanting. 

{Rom.   Mar.    Boz.   Odo.   John.) 


(6)  Wanting. 

(0.  and  N. 


Boz.) 


(7)  Wanting. 

{Rom.   Odo.   John.) 


(8)  Reference  to  the  foul  bird  that 
defiles  its  own  nest. 

(0.  and  N.   Lat.  tr.  Boz.) 


From  this  compaiison  it  would  appear  that  while  one  version 
(A)  of  the  fable  is  roughly  represented  by  the  Anglo-Latin 
Roimdus,  Marie  de  France  and  Bozon,  and  another  version  (B)  by 
Odo  of  Cheriton  and  John  of  Sheppey,  the  account  given  in  The 
Owl  and  the  Nightingale  embodies  elements  of  both  traditions 
(A  (1),  (3),  (7);  B  (2),  (4),  (5)),  and  thus  represents  a  version  of  a 
composite  and  eclectic  kind.    The  actual  sources  used  by  our  poet, 


See  Appendix  in. 
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however,  raust  still  remain  uncertain.  Perhaps  they  were  separate 
versions  of  the  primitive  Jioynuhui  collection  of  Aesopic  fables,  of 
which  at  least  two  distinct  forms  had  appeared  before  the  end  of 
the  12th  century  ^  On  the  other  hand,  he  uiiiy  have  used  other 
texts,  such  as  that  lost  collection  of  fables  in  English  verse  attri- 
buted to  a  12th  century  Alfred  of  England^,  as  well  as  that 
Anomjinus  Kevehti^  (c.  1175)  due  to  Walter  of  England,  a  chap- 
lain of  Henry  II.  At  all  events,  it  was  from  Alfred  of  England's 
collection  that  Marie  de  France  claimed  to  have  taken  the  material 
for  her  Ysopet*:  while  the  presence  of  English  proverbs  in  the 
Latin  text  of  Odo  and  in  the  Anglo-Norman  version  of  Bozon  also 
suggests  borrowings  from  an  English  source.  That  the  Anoiiyjnua 
Nevdeti,  too,  was  well  known  at  the  time  is  the  inference  that 
must  be  drawn  from  the  traces  of  that  collection  found  in  French 
and  Italian  fables',  while  Jacobs  further  describes  that  collection 
as  "the  standard  Aesop  of  medieval  Christendom."  So  that  it  may 
well  be  that  our  poet  was  indebted  for  his  version  of  the  Owl  and 
Falcon  fable  to  both  of  these  collections,  and  that  ho  d'-ew  from 
each  what  his  special  purpose  seemed  to  require. 

(ii)  The  other  animal-fable  worked  into  the  poem  is  that  of  the 
Cat  and  the  Fox;  and  this,  too,  is  a  story  of  world-wide  popularity, 

'  Some  83  fiibles  (based  on  the  Latin  Phaedrus)  were  turned  into  prose  in  the 
ninth  ccnturj,  probably  at  the  schools  of  Charlemafjne,  and  were  attributed  to 
a  fictitious  Komulus.  Another  prose  collection  by  Adetnar  de  Chavannes  ap- 
peared before  1030,  consisting  of  G7  fables  (tirst  published  by  Nilant  in  1709) 
and  known  as  Anonyiiiun  Nilant.  See  J.  Jacobs,  Fables  of  Aewp,  i.  p.  xx; 
also  P.  HaiTy,  Coviparative  Study  of  Aacrpic  Fable  in  Bozon  (Univ.  Press, 
Cincinnati,  1903),  p.  14. 

-  According  to  J.  Jacobs  {Fables  of  Aesop,  pp.  xviii  ff.)  a  collection  of  164 
fables  (based  on  Babrius  and  Bidpai)  reached  England  after  the  third  crusade 
of  Eichard  I,  and  was  translated  into  Latin  by  an  Englishman  named  Alfred, 
with  the  aid  of  an  Oxford  Jew  named  Berachyah  (Bcnedictus  le  Puncteur),  who 
himself  translated  a  number  of  fables  into  Hebrew  rhymed  verse  (Fox  Fables, 
c.  1200).  Part  of  Alfred's  Aesop  was  afterwards  translated  into  English  allitera- 
tive verse,  and  this  again  was  translated  into  French  by  Marie  de  France,  who 
attributed  the  collection  to  King  Alfred.  It  is  further  notable  that  Alfred  the 
Englishman  is  mentioned  by  Roger  Bacon  as  an  earlier  translator  (see  Roger 
Bacon,  Compendium  Studii,  ed.  Brewer,  p.  471).  Cf.  also  J.  Jacobs,  Jews  in 
Angevin  England,  pp.  16.5-73,  278-81. 

'  It  consisted  of  60  fables  in  Latin  verse.  See  Wells,  Manual  of  the  JCritings 
in  Middle  English,  p.  180. 

*  Cf.  Marie  de  France,  Ysopet  (Epil.  16-18) :  "Li  reis  Alvrez,  kimult  I'ama  | 
le  translata  puis  en  Engleis  j  ej  eo  I'ai  rimd  en  Franceis."  See  Warnke,  Die 
Fabdn  der  M.  de  F.  p.  328. 

o  See  Jacobs,  Fables  of  Aesop,  i.  p.  179. 
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which  has  assumed  many  forms  throughout  the  centuries'.  Its 
main  theme  is  the  overweening  pride  of  some  animal  or  other  in 
the  numerous  tricks  which  it  has  at  its  disposal.  It  despises  another 
animal  who  is  capable  of  but  one  trick:  but  in  time  of  need  that 
one  trick  proves  more  effective  than  all  the  devices  of  the  other. 
The  story  is  already  found  in  Indian  fable,  where  it  is  a  fish  that 
boai.ts  of  its  skill  in  eluding  the  fisherman.  The  latter,  however, 
empties  the  pond,  and  the  fish  is  cauglit:  whereas  the  frog,  inno- 
cent of  all  tricks,  escapes  safely  to  land.  In  the  Mahabhurata, 
again  (Benfey,  I.  311),  an  arrogant  crow  boasts  to  the  flamingo  of 
its  hundred  and  one  tricks  in  the  air:  but  it  is  hopelessly  overcome 
in  the  contest  that  follows.  In  ancient  Greece,  too,  the  fable  was 
probably  known,  though  no  version  of  the  story  has  actually  come 
down.  But  the  proverb  of  Archilochus  (tto'AA'  o1t>  aAwrnj^,  aAA* 
lxivo<;  tv  fj^iya)  seems  to  point  to  the  existence  of  some  such  story, 
as  do  also  the  popular  fairy  tales  of  the  Balkan  peninsula-.  The 
fablij  naturally  varied  in  different  parts  of  Europe.  The  boastful 
animal  is  generally  the  fox :  but  its  fellow  might  be  the  hedgehog 
(Greece),  the  crane  (Russia),  the  squirrel  (Armenia),  the  cock,  or 
the  dove:  while  in  Western  Europe  it  is  always  the  cat.  And  in 
the  West  the  fable  is  generally  as  follows.  A  cat  and  a  fox  enter 
upon  a  discussion,  in  which  the  fox  boasts  of  its  many  devices, 
whereas  the  cat  has  to  confess  that  she  possesses  but  ona  Soon 
afterwards  the  hunter  comes  with  his  dogs,  and  the  animals  take 
to  flight:  whereupon  the  cat  escapes  by  climbing  a  tree,  but  the 
fox  is  captured  and  maltreated  by  the  hounds^ 

This,  then,  is  the  form  of  the  fable  as  current  in  the  12th  and 
following  centuries.  It  appears,  for  instance,  in  the  Anglo-Latin 
Romulus,  in  Marie  de  France's  Ysopet,  as  well  as  in  the  fable- 
collections  of  Odo  of  Cheriton  and  John  of  Sheppey:  and  in  each 
case  the  version  will  bo  found  to  be  practically  the  same^  In  The 
Otvl  and  the  Nightingale  the. fable  appears  in  a  slightly  altered 
form:  it  is  alluded  to  by  way  of  illustration,  and  the  tricks  of  the 
fox  come  in  for  a  more  specific  treatment.  Some  amount  of  varia- 
tion in  this  detail,  indeed,  is  seen  in  the  different  versions  of  the 
fables:  the  fox  is  credited  with  two  (Marie  de  F.),  seventeen  (Odo 
of  C.)  or  eighty  (Anglo-Lat.  Rom.)  devices  in  addition  to  a  bagful 

'  See  Wamke,  Die  Quellen  des  Esopc  der  Marie  de  France,  pp.  249-52. 

'  fiee  ibid.  p.  250. 

'  Wamke  (tVnVZ.)  mentions  an  extension  of  the  story  which  occurs  in  a  Finnish 
fable  (Scbreck,  Fiiinischc  Morchen,  Weimar,  1877,  p.  231).  The  wolf  boasts  of 
his  100  tricks,  the  fox  of  his  1000,  the  hare  of  bis  swiftness  in  flight;  but  the 
cat  has  only  one  trick,  by  which  he  escapes. 

*  Hee  Appendix  iv. 
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of  tricks :  but  nothing  definite  is  said  as  to  the  nature  of  those 
tricks.  The  treatment  of  our  poet  is,  however,  of  a  more  concrete 
kind:  he  describes  the  three  main  stratagems  of  the  fox  with  some 
a.mount  of  detail,  and  for  that  purpose  he  has  drawn  upon  the 
natural  history  of  the  time — possibly  upon  Neckam's  De  Xaturis 
lierum.  For  instance,  he  refers  to  the  feints  and  devious  courses 
of  the  fox  when  pursued  : 

Vor  he  can  paj^es  ri3te  1  wo3e. 

)hj  uox  kan  crope  bi  ]>q  heie, 

an  turne  nt  from  his  forme  weie, 

an  eft  sone  kurae  Jiarto: 

>onne  is  )?e  hundes  smel  fordo;  (11.  815-22.) 
with  which  might  be  compared  the  .statement  of  Neckam :  Est 
enim  [vulpes]  volubilis  pedibus,  et  nunquain  rectis  itineribus,  sed 
tortuosis  amfractibus,  incedens'."  So  far,  of  cour.se,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  illustration  which  could  not  be  regarded  as  common  know- 
ledge, or,  at  least,  the  result  of  personal  observation.  But  one 
other  detail  there  is  which  cannot  be  described  as  such.  It  consists 
of  the  stiitoment  that  the  fox,  when  hard-pressed,  would  take  to 
a  tree,  and  throw  the  hounds  off  the  scent  by  hanging  down  from 

a  bough,  i.e.:        a     u    i       u       •  i  •  -l    i 

An  he  kan  hongi  bi  pe  bo)e, 

an  so  forlost  ]>&  hund  his  fore, 

an  tumjj  a3en  eft  to  J?an  more.     (11.  810-18.) 

But  the  plain  fact  is  that  the  fox  cannot  climb  and  would  therefore 
be  incapable  of  the  trick  described.  So  that  what  we  have  here 
is  a  piece  of  unnatural  natural  history,  palpably  derived,  not  from 
observation,  but  from  some  work  of  a  pseudo-scientific  kind.  And 
the  actual  source  is  most  probably  Neckam,  in  whose  work  occurs 
the  same  surprising  statement,  viz. :  *' Venatoris  quandoque  [vulpes] 

evadit  insidias dum  ramo  alicujus  arboris  suspensa  canes  erraro 

cogit,  quae  vestigia  sequi  liabeant  incertos^."  In  introducing  in 
this  fashion  the  familiar  fable  into  his  work,  the  poet  has  given 
a  fresh  colour  to  the  tale:  he  has  added  cert^un  detiiils,  which, 
however  fanciful  in  kind,  go  to  make  his  illustration  more  pic- 
turesque and  realistic. 

(c)  But  apart  from  this  Aesopic  material,  the  poet  has  also  made 
use  of  certain  points  taken  from  the  popular  natural  history  of 
the  time,  and  has  drawn  in  no  slight  measure  upon  the  legends  and 
the  bird-lore  handed  down  by  tradition. 

In  the  first  place,  further  borrowings  from  Neckam  are  perhaps 
seen  in  other  passages  where  statements  are  made  as  to  the  habits 

^  De  Nat.  Eerum,  n.  eh.  125,  p.  205.  '  Ibid.  p.  204. 
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and  qualities  of  birds.  For  instance,  the  charge  brought  by  the 
Owl  against  the  Nightingale,  that  she  avoided  the  colder  countries 
of  the  North,  might  well  have  been  derived  from  the  pages  of 
Neckam,  e.g.:  "Loca  multo  frigori  obnoxia,  dum  amoris  vacat  ille- 
cebris,  avicula  ista  [i.e.  philomena]  reforraidat,  quae  si  interim 
aliquo  casu  visitat,  modulationibus  dulcissimis  operam  non  impen- 
dit'."  Or  again,  the  reference  to  the  singing  quality  of  the  wren 
(11.  1721-2):  this  might  also  have  been  due  to  a  passage  in 
Neckam,  i.e.  "sod  et  in  tam  exili  corpore  garritura  tantae  sonori- 
tatis  quis  non  miretur"?"  Then,  too,  the  respect  accorded  to  the 
wren,  and  the  dignified  part  she  plays  towards  the  close  of  the 
debate  (11.  1717  ff.),  might  also  have  been  suggested  by  a  passage 
due  to  the  same  author :  for  he  relates  the  "fabulosam  narrationem," 
according  to  which  the  wren  "qua  vero  astutia...regiam  dignitatem 
inter  aves  visa  est  sibi  adquisivisse,"  though  he  is  careful  to  add 
that  the  story  "vulgo  notura  est'."  The  indebtedness  of  our  poet 
in  such  cases  as  these  is  clearly  open  to  question :  but  in  view  of  the 
unmistakable  use  of  Neckara's  work  in  at  least  two  other  places  in 
the  poem,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  further  borrowing  may  have  oc- 
curred where  the  evidence  is  less  decisive.  And  among  such  bor- 
rowings we  may  reasonably  include  the  pa.ssagc3  mentioned  above 
— as  well,  perhaps,  as  the  curious  illustration  found  in  11.  1021-2 
(see  note). 

It  is,  however,  in  developing  the  characters  of  his  two  protago- 
nists that  the  poet  has  drawn  most  freely  upon  medieval  bird-lore. 
!Many  traditions  connected  with  both  the  owl  and  the  nightingale 
were  in  existence,  and  the  poet  has  utilised  most  of  them  for  his  par- 
ticular purpose.  Thus  his  conception  of  the  Owl  will  be  found  to 
embody  three  distinct  ideas:  (i)  the  Owl  as  a  bird  of  filthy  habits 
(11.  91  fif.),  (ii)  the  owl  as  a  bird  that  avoided  the  light  (11.  227  ff.), 
(iii)  the  Owl  as  a  prophet  of  evil  (11.  1145  ff.).  According  to  con- 
temporary learning  the  first  of  these  characteristics  was  applied 
to  the  short-eared  owl  [noctua),  concerning  which  AJanus  de  Insuhs 
wrote:  "tantae  deformitatis  sterquilinio  sordescebat  ut  in  ejus 
formatione  Naturam  crederes  fuisse  somnolentam*":  though  this 
feature  is  also  mentioned  in  the  contemporary  Aesopic  fable  "de 
accipitre  et  noctua"  (see  Appendix  iii.).  The  otiier  qualities,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  reference  to  the  long-horned  owl  (bubo).  Thus 
Odo  of  Clicriton  in  one  of  his  fables  (De  Rosa  et  Volatilibus)  gives 
the  tradition  explaining  why  the  owl  was  condemned  to  fly  at 

»  De  Nat.  Rerum,  i.  ch.  51.  ^  Ibid.  i.  ch.  78.  3  2bid.  i.  ch.  78. 

*  De  Planctu  Naturae,  ed.  T.  Wright  (Anglo-Latin  Satirical  Poets,  Rolls 
Series),  n.  438. 
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night' :  while  Alanus  de  Insulis  further  states  in  connection  with 
the  same  bird  that  it  was  "propheta  niiseriae,  psalmodias  funereae 
Jamentationis  praecinebat^"  Hence  the  Owl  of  the  poem  may  be 
said  to  combine  all  three  traditional  qualities,  each  quality  being 
brought  to  bear  on  the  allegorical  theme.  And  a  similar  treatment 
is  visible  in  connection  with  the  Nightingale,  the  main  character- 
istics of  which  are  also  drawn  from  contemporary  lore.  The 
Nightingale  appears  in  one  place  as  the  herald  of  spring  (11.  433  ff.): 
elsewhere  she  appears  as  the  minstrel  of  love  (11.  1339  f):  in 
yet  another  passage  she  stands  for  the  songstress  of  the  divine 
praises  (11.  735  ff.,  1036):  and  each  description  belongs  to  a  sepa- 
rate tradition.  In  the  first  place,  the  nightingale  had  not  always 
been  connected  with  tl  e  coming  of  spring.  The  cuckoo,  in  the 
earlier  medieval  period,  had  been  associated  with  that  season:  and 
references  to  that  effect  are  common  in  Latin ^  and  Old  English* 
verse.  In  Pliny,  however,  the  nightingale  takes  the  place  of  the 
cuckoo  as  the  bird  that  announces  the  spring:  "the  nightingale 
cbaunteth  continually,  namely  at  that  time  as  the  trees  begin  to 
put  out  their  Icaucs  thicke'"':  and  this  tradition  is  utilised  by  the 
autlior  of  our  poem,  doubtless  under  French  iniluence*.  The  second 
function  of  the  nightingale — the  minstrel  of  love — was  of  a  more 
conventional  kind.  It  had  been  handed  down  from  classical  fable: 
the  story  of  Philomela  and  Procne  was  familiar  to  all:  and  Alanus 
de  Insulis  writes  in  connection  with  that  bird,  that  "deflorationis 
querelam  reintegrans,harmoniaca  tympanizans  dulccdine,  puritatis 
dedecus  excusabat'."  The  third  attribute,  again,  may  be  traced 
back  to  the  Carolingian  era,  when  the  nightingale  was  praised,  not 
for  her  love-song,  but  for  her  skill  in  cl)anting  the  glory  of  God. 
Thus  Alcuin  in  his  De  Luscvda  (11.  15-20)  writes: 

Felix  o  nimium,  Dominum  nocteque  dieque 
Qui  studio  tali  semper  in  ore  canit! 

Hoc  natura  dedit,  naturae  et  conditor  alraus, 
Quem  tu  laudasti  vocibus  assiduis^ 

1  See  note,  I.  227.  '  Be  Planciu  Naturae  {loc.  cit.). 

'  Cf.  ConjUclH-i  verif  et  hiemli  (Aiith.  Lat.  ed.  Riese,  n.  687);  also  Alcuin» 
De  Cuculo  (Migne,  Pat.  Lat.  101). 

<  Cf.  O.E.  Wanderer,  Seafarer,  and  M.E.  Cuckoo  Song. 

»  Holland,  Travs.  of  Pliny,  x.  29. 

*  "In  France,  the  coming  [of  the  nightingale],  like  that  of  the  awollow  in 
Greece,  the  stork  in  Germany,  and  the  cuckoo  in  England,  is  the  signal  to  the 
folk  that  summer  is  at  hand."  (Chambers  and  Sidgwick,  Early  English  Lyria , 
p.  270.) 

7  De  Planctu  Naturae  (loc.  cit.).  »  Mjgne,  Pat.  Lat.  101,  pp.  803-4. 
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And  this  tradition  is  preserved  by  Neckara  where  he  writes  in 
connection  with  the  nightingale:  "Quid  quod  noctes  tota  ducit 
insomnes,  dum  delicioso  garritui  pervigil  indulget?  Nonne  jam 
vitam  claustralium  prae  oculis  cordis  constituis,  noctes  cum  diebus 
in  laudem  divinam  expendentium  ^" 

{d)  Our  poet  has  therefore  drawn  freely  upon  the  bird-lore  of 
liis  day.  But  equally  important  are  the  borrowings  of  a  still  more 
popular  kind,  e.g.  those  reminiscences  of  folk-songs  sung  by  dancers 
at  the  fetes  dit  viai  in  France,  and  preserved  for  us  in  the  chayisons 
of  the  jongleurs.  These  folk-songs  had  dealt  with  one  conventional 
theme,  according  to  which,  marriage,  from  the  woman's  standpoint, 
was  an  odious  form  of  slavery,  while  the  husband  was  a  jealous 
tyrant,  who  ill-treated  his  wife  by  beating  her,  locking  her  up  and 
clothing  her  badly-.  Such  was  the  common  motive  of  the  chaiisons 
dramaliqaes  of  the  jongleurs,  and  a  trace  of  their  intiucnce  is,  for 
instance,  seen  in  the  modification  introduced  into  the  nightingale 
episode  (11.  1077-82),  where  the  Nightingale  explains  that  the 
Knight  was  "so  gelus  of  his  wiue"  that. 

He  hire  bileck  in  one  bure, 

)?at  hire  was  bo}?e  stronge  T:  sure.       (11.  1081-2.) 

This  particular  detail  was  apparently  added  to  the  story  by  our 
poet :  at  all  events,  it  forms  no  part  of  the  Laustic  version.  Or 
again,  there  is  the  later  passage  (11.  1523  ff.)  which  is  still  more 
clearly  reminiscent  of  these  chansons  de  mal  marites,  for  it  em- 
bodies the  theme  in  a  yet  more  detailed  form.  There  the  Owl 
condones  the  sins  of  married  women  as  being  mostly  due  to  the 
jealousy  and  cruelty  of  their  husbands.  Thus  she  complains  of 
the  neglect  that  such  wives  experience.  The  husband,  in  pursuit 
of  pleasure  abroad, 

haue)'  attom  his  ri3te  spuse, 

wowes  weste,  %  lere  huse, 

wel  |)unne  ischrud  "^  iued  wroj^e, 

an  let  heo  bute  mete  1  clo>e.       (11,  1527-30.) 

On  his  return  home  he  behaves  like  one  demented:  everything 
that  is  done  or  said  by  his  wife  enrages  him: 

an  oft  hwan  heo  no3t  ne  misdej?, 

heo  haue|?  ])e  fust  in  hire  te]>.       (11.  1537-8.) 

*  Dc  Nat.  Rerum,  i.  ch.  51;  sec  also  note,  1.  736,  for  a  similar  reference  in 
one  of  Odo  of  Cheriton's  fables  and  elsewhere. 

-  See  G.  Paris,  Milanri€»  de  Litt^rature /ran<;aise  du  moyen  age,  p.  549. 
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And  throughout  it  all,  he  remains  lejaloux: 

Ne  mot  non  mon  wi]?  hire  speke: 

he  ueneS  heo  wula  anon  tobreke 

hire  spusing,  3ef  heo  loke]? 

o)7er  wi]?  manne  faire  spekejj. 

he  hire  bilukjj  mid  keie  T.  loke: 

J>ar-)5urh  is  spusing  ofte  tobroke.     (11.  1553-8.) 

Here  the  correspondence  with  the  mal  mariee  theme  is  too  close  to 
admit  of  any  doubt.  The  poet  is  evidently  adapting  the  motive  to 
his  particular  purpose.  And  while  his  acquaintance  with  the  theme 
may  have  been  due  to  the  French  chansons,  it  is  not  impossible  that 
his  knowledge  may  have  been  derived  from  a  source  nearer  home. 
"The  village  summer  festival  of  England  seems  to  have  closely 
resembled  that  of  France'":  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  similar 
folk-songs  may  have  been  sung  at  the  May-day  rites  in  England. 
But  if  popular  origin  may  be  suspected  in  the  passages  men- 
tioned above,  the  case  is  even  clearer  when  we  turn  to  the  proverbs 
of  the  poem,  which  may  safely  be  attributed  to  a  popular  source. 
Of  the  eighteen  proverbial  utterances,  however,  which  occur  in 
the  poem'^,  no  less  than  eleven  are  ascribed  to  King  Alfred.  To 
him  is  given  the  credit  of  their  original  utterance,  and  this  claim 
is  apparently  supported  by  the  existence  of  the  12th  century 
Proverbs  of  Alfred,  a  collection  of  wise  sayings  which  has  come 
down  in  recensions  of  the  following  century.  Moreover  there  is 
the  further  stiitement  also  connected  with  the  12th  century,  i.e. 
•'Eluredus  in  proverbiis  ita  enituit  ut  nemo  post  ilium  aniplius'": 
all  of  which  seems  to  point  to  Alfred  as  the  author  of  this  prover- 
bial wisdom.  Yet  no  definite  evidence  in  support  of  this  claim  is 
forthcoming :  there  is  no  trace  of  any  such  proverbs  in  the  writings 
connected  with  his  name.  How  far  they  may  be  traced  to  Alfred's 
lost  Handbook  must  also  remain  uncertain,  though  the  description 
of  that  work  as  "multimodos  divinae  scripturae  flosculos''"  does 
not  point  to  any  great  probability.  On  the  other  liand,  it  is  highly 
significant  that  three'  at  least  of  the  sayings  attributed  to  Alfred 
in  our  poem  are  connected  later  on  with  the  name  of  Hending ; 
and  moreover,  that  similar  proverbial  sayings  had  previously  been 

1  See  E.  K.  Chambers,  Medieval  Stape,  i.  12. 

»  See  II.  98-100;  135-8;  176;  235-6;  289-92;  294-7;  299-302;  349-52; 
5G9-72;  C37-8;  685-8;  761-2;  942-4;  1037-42;  1074;  1223-6;  1269-74; 
1275-80.  ^  Ann.  Min.  WinUm.  Anijlia  Sacra,  i.  289. 

*  Asscr's  Life  of  Alfred,  ed.  W.  H.  Stevenson,  cap.  88.    Oxford,  1904. 
,.     6  See  proverbs,  11.  687-8,  762,  1271. 
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attributed  to  Salomon  and  Marcolf,  the  former  being  the  repre- 
seutiitive  of  Jewish  wisdom,  the  latter,  the  supposed  ruler  of  a  race 
called  the  Hundings.  And  just  as  there  is  no  reason  for  takinf^ 
too  seriously  the  authorship  of  Salomon  or  Marcolf  or  Hending, 
so  the  use  of  Alfred's  name  in  connection  with  12th  century  pro- 
verbs is  probably  nothing  more  than  a  literary  device,  a  means  of 
adding  to  the  sayings  the  authority  of  a  great  name^  Alfred's 
name  at  that  date  was  sufficiently  remote  to  carry  with  it  the 
dignity  that  comes  from  age:  and  it  can  therefore  hardly  be 
doubted  that  in  the  Alfredian  proverbs  of  the  poem  we  have  ele- 
ments of  popular  wisdom,  of  that  shrewd  communal  philosophy 
that  ever  springs  from  the  lips  of  the  peopled 

(e)  There  yet  remains  to  mention  certain  elements  which  our 
poet  has  taken  from  the  works  of  Liitin  Christianity.  Owing  to 
the  popular  character  of  the  poem,  such  details  are  less  common 
than  in  some  of  the  other  contemporary  works,  in  the  Latin  debates 
for  instance,  where  classical  references  and  phrases  are  abundantly 
found.  At  the  same  time,  here  and  there  in  the  poem,  we  do  find 
passages  reminiscent  of  earlier  patristic  teaching  and  scholarship : 
and  among  these  must  be  included  the  reference  to  the  Seven 
Deadly  Sins  (11.  1395-1410).  From  the  earliest  period  of  Western 
monasticism  the  Christian  Fathers  had  attempted  to  regulate  the 
way  of  life  by  expounding  the  principal  vices  that  beset  mankind: 
and  early  in  the  5th  century,  the  eight  chief  vices  were  categorically 
set  forth  by  Cassian^,  pride  being  regarded  as  the  worst  of  sins. 
After  the  time  of  Benedict,  the  Deadly  Sins  (reduced  to  seven) 
became  an  integral  part  of  Christian  teaching,  and  formed  one  of 
the  most  common  themes  in  medieval  literature.  The  reference 
which  occurs  in  the  poem  is  one  of  the  earliest  treatments  of  the 
theme  in  English  literature :  and  there  the  seven  sins  are  men- 
tioned— sins  of  the  flesh  and  sins  of  the  spirit — while  pride  is 
described  as  the  most  deadly  of  all*. 

Then,  too,  there  are  grounds  for  thinking  that  the  description 
of  Isorway  and   the  barbarous  North   (IL   999-1014)  is  partly 

1  "  Tbe  desire  to  refer  institutions  to  a  deified  or  canonised  legislator  is 
shewn  in  England  as  late  as  the  14th  century  by  the  attribution  to  King  Alfred 
of  everything  supposed  to  be  specially  national  and  excellent."  (Pollock  and 
Maitland,  History  of  Engluh  Law,  i.  p.  xxviii.) 

^  The  antithesis  between  ihe  owl  and  the  nightingale,  upon  which  the 
whole  poem  is  based,  also  seems  to  have  been  of  a  proverbial  kind.  See  note, 
11.  411-16. 

'  See  H.  0.  Taylor,  Clawcal  Heritage  of  Middle  Agea,  p.  162. 

*  See  1.  1416,  note. 
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based  on  a  similar  description  found  in  the  O.E.  translation  of 
Orosius'  History.  The  most  popular  school-history  in  1 2th  century 
England  was  that  of  Orosius^:  moreover,  fragments  of  the  O.E. 
translation  in  handwriting  of  the  11th  centviry  have  recently 
been  discovertd'-':  and  it  is  therefore  possible  that  our  poet  may 
have  been  acquainted,  not  only  with  the  Latin  text,  but  also 
with  the  O.E.  version  of  that  popular  work.  At  all  events,  there 
are  details  in  the  poet's  description  (ideas  as  well  as  phrases), 
which  seem  to  point  to  some  knowledge  of  Alfred's  account  (see 
note,  1.  999). 

And  lastly,  there  is  the  association  of  the  lily  and  the  rose  with 
the  oncoming  of  spring  (11.  439-43),  and  the  choice  of  those 
flowers  as  typical  of  the  spring-time  and  love  (see  note,  1.  439). 
This  can  hardly  have  been  the  result  of  observation:  it  would 
rather  seem  to  rest  upon  some  earlier  literary  convention,  charac- 
teristic probably  of  the  post-classical  period,  and  existent  already 
in  the  literature  of  the  9th  century,  where  we  find  the  debate  of 
Sedulius  Scotus  entitled  De  rosae  liliiqne  certamine. 

§  9.   THE  POEM  AS  LITERATURE 

It  now  remains  to  inquire  what  use  our  poet  has  made  of  his 
various  materials :  how  far  he  has  succeeded  in  giving  to  his  work 
artistic  quality  and  life:  and  further,  what  are  the  particular 
features  that  make  the  poem  what  it  is — one  of  the  finest  achieve- 
ments in  English  medieval  literature.  The  main  purpose  of  the 
writer,  it  has  been  suggested,  was  to  commend  himself  (or  one 
Nicholas)  to  the  favourable  notice  of  his  contemporaries.  He  com- 
plains of  neglect:  a  ciise  for  recognition  is  made  out;  and  the  rwil 
business  is  done  in  the  eulogies  so  artfully  placed  near  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  the  poem.  But  for  the  plea  to  be  elTective,  it  was 
necessary  above  all  that  the  work  should  be  widely  read :  and  no 
effort  has  therefore  been  spared  in  making  the  appeal  as  general 
as  possible.  Thus  a  poem  in  the  popular  "debate"  form,  dealing 
in  allegorical  fashion  with  a  live  question  of  the  day,  was  a  device 
well  calculated  to  serve  the  particular  object  in  view.  But  when 
into  the  poem  was  poured  a  mass  of  subsidiary  detail  drawn  from 
the  favourite  reading  of  the  time,  the  ai)peal  must  surely  have 
been  greatly  increased.     At  every  turn  the  reader  would  be  met 

^  See  Traill,  Social  England,  i.  336 ;  Scbofield,  Euylish  Literature  from  the 
Noniian  Conquest,  p.  49. 
"  See  Napier,  M.L.ll.  vni.  i.  .'59-63. 
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by  some  delectable  detail.  The  very  title  would  prove  alluring 
to  a  generation  brought  up  on  animal-fables:  while  there  was 
matter  also  to  suit  every  taste — natural  history  and  bird-lore, 
proverbs  and  exempla,  reminiscences  of  French  love-poetry,  frag- 
ments of  patristic  learning,  and  above  all,  the  legal  atmosphere  and 
procedure  so  cunningly  counterfeited.  The  poem  is.  in  short, 
a  triumph  of  j)ractical  wit.  The  elements  have  been  well  mingled 
with  an  eye  to  the  main  object;  and  the  result  is  a  tribute  to  the 
shrewdness  of  the  poet,  to  the  subtle  insight  he  possessed  into 
men  and  their  ways. 

But  tho  work  is  something  more  than  a  successful  occasional 
poem,  or  a  clever  advertisement  deserving  of  respect  even  in  a 
modern  age.  It  is  a  piece  of  art  amazingly  put  together:  full  of 
striking  effects,  amusing,  bizarre,  and  picturesque:  with  a  well- 
dc6ned  plot,  a  consistent  allegory,  a  variety  of  incident,  colour, 
and  tone,  as  well  as  the  animation  that  comes  from  lively  and 
well-drawn  characters.  Tlie  poem  is,  in  fact,  as  ingeniously  wrought 
as  it  is  shrewdly  planned.  It  is  free  from  the  formlessness  of  so 
much  of  the  medieval  art :  and  here  lies  the  miracle  in  connection 
with  a  work  of  this  period. 

Of  its  actual  form  something  has  already  been  said.  In  many 
ways,  the  poem  is  representative  of  the  vernacular  "debates"  of 
the  time,  which  stood  for  a  development  of  the  earlier  and  more 
conventional  Latin  type:  so  that  elsewhere  may  be  found  hints 
for  many  of  the  structural  features  of  our  poem,  and  the  author's 
debt  to  his  predecessors  was  doubtless  of  no  negligible  kind. 
But  whatever  that  debt  may  have  been,  as  to  tho  artistic  value  of 
the  result  there  can  be  no  doubt.  If  the  poet  has  borrowed 
litterally,  he  has  made  his  borrowings  his  own;  and  earlier  devices 
are  handled  with  a  freedom  and  an  originality  that  distinguish, 
this  poem  from  all  tho  rest  of  its  kind. 

In  tho  first  place,  it  will  be  conceded  that  the  poem  has  been 
provided  with  an  excellent  framework,  one  well  adapted  for  the 
purpose  in  hand.  There  is  an  exposition,  to  begin  with,  in  which 
the  background  is  sketehed,  and  the  case  is  stated :  this  is  followed 
by  a  conflict  of  wits,  which  reaches  a  sort  of  crisis  when  the  as- 
secobly  of  birds  acclaims  the  Nightingale  as  victor;  and  after  that 
tho  action  moves  on  as  if  to  a  denouement,  though  no  solution  of 
the  conflict  is  actually  given.  The  dispute  is  thus  constructed  on 
dramatic  lines:  the  arguments  are  marshalled  in  effective  fashion: 
and  the  reader  need  never  be  in  doubt  as  to  where  the  main  issue 
lies.    But  this  is  by  no  means  all.    More  remarkable  still  is  the 
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way  in  which  this  outline  is  filled  in  with  a  variety  of  detail,  and 
with  devices  which  serve  artistic  ends :  for  of  the  varied  material 
that  enters  into  the  structure,  there  is  but  little  that  can  bo  termed 
really  superfluous,  or  that  fails  to  contribute  something  to  the 
general  plan.  The  nightingale-episode,  for  instance,  is  no  mere 
idle  insertion :  it  has  the  effect  of  emphasising  the  main  contention 
of  the  Owl — that  the  love-songs  of  her  opponent  often  lead  to 
grave  abuse  and  disaster.  The  animal-fables,  again,  are  introduced 
to  illustrate  certain  moral  truths :  in  the  Owl  and  the  Falcon  fable 
we  have  an  illustration  of  a  well-known  Horatian  maxim,  in  the 
fable  of  the  Cat  and  the  Fox,  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  tricks 
are  valuable  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  successful.  Then,  too,  there 
are  the  proverbs  that  lend  authority  to  the  various  statements :  the 
scraps  of  natural  history  and  bird-lore,  which  are  utilised  in  de- 
veloping the  principal  characters  and  in  illustrating  certain  points 
of  popular  wisdom.  Even  the  daring  introduction  of  legal  pro- 
cedure must  be  regarded  as  something  more  than  a  mere  tour  de 
force:  for  it  is  a  piece  of  machinery  that  introduces  method  into 
the  argument,  and  gives  a  firmer  outline  to  the  course  of  the 
debate. 

But  while  the  poet  has  thus  woven  into  his  fabric  a  variety  of 
material  with  unusual  skill,  not  le-^s  remarkable  are  his  structural 
devices  for  giving  to  the  action  increased  verisimilitude,  and  for 
making  the  dispute  more  life-like  and  real.  It  was,  for  instance, 
a  happy  and  original  thought,  that  of  making  the  time-duration  of 
the  quarrel  the  period  of  one  night.  The  Owl  waits  until  night- fall 
(1. 41 )  before  taking  up  the  Nightingale's  challenge ;  and  in  the  dawn 
(1. 1718)  the  thrush,  the  wren,  and  the  rest  of  them  appear  on  the 
scene,  by  which  time  the  dispute  of  the  two  night-birds  is  over. 
By  this  touch  of  Nature  an  air  of  realism  is  given  to  the  scene : 
the  action  is  proper  to  a  June  night  in  an  English  valley,  when 
the  hoot  of  the  brown  owl  and  the  screech  of  the  white  one  are 
almost  alone  in  replying  to  the  notes  of  the  nightingale.  And 
something  of  the  same  effect  is  obtained  by  the  varying  length 
and  tone  of  the  utterances  of  the  two  disputants.  In  most  of  the 
Latin  "debates"  the  dialogue  is  carried  on  with  a  dull  monotonous 
formality,  each  stiitement  being  limited  to  a  fixed  number  of  lines. 
In  our  present  poem,  however,  the  dialogue  is  conducted  with  a 
vivacity  and  a  freedom  that  do  away  with  all  formality,  while 
suggesting  as  well  the  vicissitudes  of  an  actual  dispute.  Yet  it  is, 
after  all,  in  the  narrative  element  so  freely  worked  into  the  poem, 
that  the  author's  constructive  genius  is  most  palpably  seen.    There 
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is,  first,  the  preliminary  skirmishing,  wlien  the  Owl  suggests  a 
decision  by  trial  by  combat;  later  on,  there  is  much  ado  caused 
by  the  gathering  of  the  birds;  and  such  incidents  as  these  may 
perhaps  be  paralleled  in  some  of  the  other  debates,  in  that  of 
FhiUis  and  Flora,  for  instance.  But  action  of  this  kind  is  not 
confined  to  the  framework  of  our  present  poem.  It  forms  an 
integral  part  of  the  dialogue  as  well :  in  fact,  the  short  interludes, 
which  break  the  argument  at  frequent  intervals,  are  among  the 
most  effective  features  of  a  well-constructed  poem.  As  the  dispute 
proceeds,  we  have  visibly  brought  before  us  the  changing  moods 
of  the  two  protagonists,  confidence  giving  way  to  perplexity  or 
vexation,  a  note  of  triumph  creeping  in  before  the  launching  of 
some  weighty  argument.  We  see  the  Owl,  again,  with  her  sullen 
deniwinour,  with  downcast  eyes  that  on  occasion  can  blaze  with 
fury;  wo  note,  too,  her  more  timorous  opponent,  high-spirited  but 
cautious,  flying  aloft  at  the  end  to  announce  her  victory.  Such 
passages  are,  of  course,  the  natural  breaks  in  the  report  of  a  heated 
conversation,  made  by  one  who  had  been  present  at  the  whole 
afTiir.  But  they  discharge  important  functions  in  the  structure 
of  the  poem  as  well.  Obviousl}'  something  more  than  mere  links 
between  the  several  arguments,  they  afford  relief,  first  of  all,  from 
the  long  bout  of  pleading,  by  adding  variety  and  animation  to  the 
work;  they  serve  also  a  dramatic  purpose  by  throwing  light  on 
the  personalities  of  the  two  disputants;  and  at  the  same  time,  they 
supply  a  running  commentary,  chorus-fashion,  on  the  various 
situations,  in  a  way  that  illuminates  the  whole  course  of  the 
dispute. 

Tlie  poem  has  therefore  been  skilfully  pu!/  together:  it  is  charac- 
terised throughout  by  a  nice  proportion  of  parts,  by  a  subordination 
of  details  to  the  main  idea;  and  these  qualities  reveal  unmistak- 
ably a  true  sense  of  form.  Yet  more  went  to  the  making  of  the 
poem  than  a  well-designed  structure,  or  a  complicated  machinery 
giving  simple  results.  The  work  consists  of  an  allegory  with  birds 
as  the  actors:  it  is  an  attempt  to  give  human  interest  to  an 
abstract  question  by  means  of  a  symbolical  treatment;  and  it  is 
here,  in  what  is  after  all  the  essential  aspect  of  the  poem,  that 
the  real  test  of  the  poet's  workmanship  may  be  said  to  lie.  And 
admirably  has  the  poet  discharged  this  part  of  his  task,  thougli 
his  success  is  perhaps  the  less  surprising,  seeing  that  the  medieval 
man  thought  and  felt  in  symbols,  so  that  allegory  came  naturally 
to  r2th  century  minds.  Yet  the  poet  has  chosen  wisely  in  taking 
his  material  from  the  animal  world ;  fur  in  so  doing  he  has  based 
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his  allegory  on  the  Aesopic  fable,  the  symbolism  of  which  would 
be  intelligible  to  all  his  readers.  He  has  also  made  good  use  of 
that  particular  material,  and  of  the  analogies  it  offered  ready-made 
for  allegorical  purposes.  And,  as  a  result,  he  has  presented  his 
subject  in  picturesque  and  convincing  fashion:  his  work  has  a 
lucidity  and  a  force  not  excelled  by  any  other  writer  of  the  kind 
in  English. 

For  the  setting  of  his  allegory  the  poet  has,  first  of  all,  taken  a 
simple  story.  An  owl  and  a  nightingale  meet  at  dusk  in  the 
coverts  of  birdland,  and  fall  a-quarrelling  over  the  merits  of  their 
songs.  From  the  first  it  is  clear  that  it  is  to  be  a  serious  business, 
and  it  is  agreed  to  refer  the  decision  to  an  independent  judge,  to 
one  of  good  repute  among  the  race  of  men.  Throughout  the  whole 
night  the  dispute  goes  on  with  varying  fortune,  until  in  the  dawn 
the  nightingale  claims  to  have  won :  and  her  claim  is  taken  up  by  the 
newly-awakened  birds,  who  enrage  the  owl  by  their  joyful  chirpings. 
The  owl  straightway  threatens  to  call  together  her  friends,  and  to 
avenge  herself  on  those  who  have  applauded  her  rival.  When, 
however,  the  wren  reminds  them  of  the  penalty  for  breaking 
the  peace,  the  nightingale  states  her  willingness  to  abide  by  the 
earlier  agreement,  and  to  go  with  the  owl  to  the  home  of  the 
appointed  judge.  And  this  accordingly  is  done,  though  the  sequel 
is  not  told. 

This,  then,  is  the  fable  created  by  the  poet,  into  which  he  was  to 
read  his  allegorical  meaning.  And  a  delightful  fable  it  is,  of  the 
doings  of  the  birds  in  a  world  of  their  own,  amidst  the  silence  and 
darkness  of  the  English  country-side.  A  suitable  fable,  as  well, 
with  a  meaning  plain  to  all ;  for  who  could  fail  to  sec  in  the 
quarrel  about  the  bird-songs  a  discussion  relating  to  the  songs  of 
men?  Nor  could  that  interpretation  be  said  to  be  either  too  far- 
fetched or  too  obvious,  though  at  the  same  time  sufficiently  veiled 
to  give  the  reader  the  delight  of  discovery.  In  short,  the  fable  was 
well  adapted  to  serve  its  particular  purpose — to  present  its  theme 
in  effective  fashion,  and  to  do  so  with  a  racy  directness  that  would 
come  home  to  all. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  handling  of  this  material  that  the  skill  of 
the  poet  most  clearly  appears:  and  that  skill  is  seen  in  the  life- 
like precision  and  truth  with  which  the  main  characters  are  drawn, 
in  the  realism  with  which  the  poet  has  invested  his  mysterious 
bird-world,  and  in  the  consistency  with  which  he  has  maintained 
the  illusion  necessary  for  the  working  out  of  his  allegorical  purpose. 
The  figures  of  the  two  birds,  in  the  first  place,  are  unmistakably 
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drawn:  we  recognise  them  at  once  from  the  descriptions  given  of 
their  outward  forms  and  habits.  The  details  are  all  there,  though 
they  are  never  obtrusive,  so  neatly  are  they  placed  in  the  mouth 
of  one  or  other  of  the  birds.  The  Owl,  for  instance,  is  depicted  as 
short  of  body,  with  a  large  head,  a  hooked  bill,  sharp  claws,  dark 
staring  eyes,  and  with  fluffy  feathers  that  give  her  when  angry 
a  swollen  appearance.  Her  haunt  is  a  hollow  tree  covered  over  with 
ivy:  she  lives  on  mice  and  snails  and  such-like  creatures.  Blind 
and  silent  by  day,  she  sings  only  at  night:  and  her  weird  harsh 
cry  is  everywhere  regarded  as  the  forerunner  of  evil.  The  Night- 
ingale, on  the  other  hand,  is  a  smaller  bird,  with  dull  brownish 
plumage — "a  little  dirty  ball,"  as  the  Owl  is  pleased  to  call  her. 
She  frequents  the  woodlands  of  damp  low-lying  districts,  but 
only  during  the  summer  months  and  in  certain  parts  of  England: 
for  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  her  presence  is  quite  unknown.  Her 
song  is  as  delightful  as  the  Owl's  is  discordant:  it  is  heard  day 
and  night  during  May  and  June,  though  early  in  June  it  is  apt 
to  cease,  when  the  mating  season  is  over.  The  birds,  as  drawn 
by  the  poet,  aro  therefore  taken  directly  from  life:  there  are 
touches  which  reveal  the  hand  of  the  naturalist;  and  we  are 
thus  presented  not  with  mere  stock  figures,  but  with  life-size 
pictures  of  living  creatures  that  compel  our  attention  by  their 
sheer  reality. 

But  the  poet  has  done  yet  more  than  this:  he  has  made  his 
creatures  live  by  endowing  them  with  human  personality,  and  by 
ascribing  to  them  thoughts  and  feelings  characteristic  of  men. 
And,  indeed,  this  was  the  only  way  of  giving  them  life — it  is  La 
Fontaine's  method  at  a  later  date — for  we  can  never  know  much 
more  than  the  outside  of  animals,  the  only  inner  life  we  can 
imagine  being,  after  all,  our  own.  To  some  extent,  the  moral 
qualities  of  the  birds  may  be  inferred  from  the  physical  character- 
istics depicted:  the  Owl,  for  example,  is  sullen  and  gloomy,  as  is 
natural  in  one  who  is  unsightly  and  something  of  a  recluse: 
whereas  the  Nightingale,  a  frail  songstress  who  loves  the  sun,  is 
of  a  gayer  temperament,  a  milder  and  more  lovable  nature  than 
her  opponent.  But  the  poet  does  not  leave  here  the  delineation 
of  his  characters :  far  more  is  done  by  the  dramatic  method,  by 
the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  what  is  said  and  done  by  the 
birds  themselves.  In  this  way  we  learn  that  the  Owl  is  a  dour 
fighter,  with  an  overbearing  manner  and  keen  reasoning  powers, 
given  to  coarse  invective  when  provoked,  and  apt  to  prove  surly 
and  violent  when  worsted  in  argument:  all  of  which  is  borne  out 
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by  the  fierce  hatred  she  inspires,  especially  in  the  breasts  of  the 
weaker  members  of  her  tribe.  As  for  her  views  on  life,  they  are 
of  the  narrow  ascetic  kind :  life  to  her  is  at  best  a  bad  business, 
and  he  lives  best  who  sheds  most  tears.  Hence  her  pride  in  the 
dismal  nature  of  her  songs,  which  are  a  perpetual  reminder  of  the 
terrors  to  come,  and  aim  at  inducing  men  to  leave  their  evil  ways. 
Throughout  the  dispute  she  is  conscious  of  her  own  rectitude:  of 
her  services  to  mankind  she  speaks  at  length.  But  for  the  frailties 
of  others  she  has  no  sympathy,  for  she  stands  aloof  from  the  lighter 
side  of  life.  She  is,  in  brief,  a  creature  of  gloom,  a  Puritan  before 
her  time,  and  her  type  is  permanent  in  human  nature.  In  marked 
contrast  with  her  stands  the  Nightingale — a  gentler  creature,  who 
holds  her  own  against  her  brow-beating  opponent,  by  her  daring 
thrusts,  her  happy  retorts,  and  the  self-control  she  displays 
throughout  the  dispute.  The  cause  she  pleads  is  that  of  sweetness 
and  light;  the  songs  she  sings  are  of  love  and  the  joy  of  life.  Her 
mission  is  simply  to  spread  happiness  around;  and  she  is  therefore 
beloved  by  all  her  fellows;  even  Nature  smiles  at  her  approach. 
Nor  is  she  without  a  more  serious  purpose  in  life,  though  she 
claims  for  her  songs  a  value  of  their  own.  For  the  love-stricken 
soul  she  has  a  message  of  hope:  her  charity  is  as  wide  as  humanity 
itself.  Spiritual  pride  is  to  her  t]\<'  most  deadly  of  sins :  and  with 
all  her  urbanity  and  art,  she  is  a  tender  rebel  against  harsh  un- 
feeling authority.  An  early  humanist,  with  a  touch  of  the  modern 
spirit,  she  represents  a  brave  "soldier  in  the  Liberation  War  of 
humanity." 

The  personalities  of  the  two  protagonists  thus  stand  out  clear 
and  distinct.  They  are  birds  obviously  enough:  but  they  are 
human  beings  as  well.  They  are  birds  with  tlie  minds  that  human 
beings  would  possess,  could  we  imagine  them  transformed,  for  the 
time  being,  into  bii"ds:  and  it  is  in  this  dual  character  that  their 
fascination  really  lies.  But  this  fascination  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  two  main  actors:  it  is  characteristic  as  well  of  the  world  to 
which  they  belong — that  queer  elusive  world  of  the  poet's  own 
making,  bom  as  it  were  of  some  midnight  fancy.  There  indeed  we 
see  a  strange  community  of  creatures,  removed  from  the  haunts  of 
men,  living  a  primitive  life  of  their  own  full  of  factions  and  feuds, 
and  yet  not  so  very  different  after  all  fiom  life  as  we  know  it.  Of 
the  members  of  that  community  some  take  part  in  the  action  of 
the  poem:  these  are  the  thrush,  the  tlirostle,  the  wood-pecker  and 
the  wren.  Concerning  others,  again,  we  hear  only  in  passing, 
through  references  made  by  tlio  Owl  and  the  Nightingale;  and  thus 
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it  is  that  we  learn  of  the  tiny  titmouse  and  the  bellicose  cock,  of 
hedgesparrows  and  magpies  waging  war  on  the  young  corn,  and 
of  crows  in  large  flocks  attacking  hawks  in  the  marshes.  It  is 
therefore  a  seemingly  substantial  world  that  the  poet  has  created : 
a  community  representative  of  the  bird-life  with  which  we  are 
familiar.  Nor  is  there  anything  incongruous  or  out  of  keeping  in 
this  fanciful  world  of  the  poet's:  for  the  birds,  for  the  most  part, 
act  in  conformity  with  their  nature,  they  remain  true  to  the  laws  of 
their  own  being'.  It  is  not  without  its  significance,  for  example, 
that  they  discuss  only  such  matters  as  birds  might  reasonably  be 
supposed  to  discuss,  namely,  their  songs,  their  habits  and  the  like; 
or  that  when  the  Owl  threatens  violence,  it  is  with  her  claws  and 
the  claws  of  her  friends  that  she  attempts  tofrighten  her  opponent-; 
or  again,  that  the  images  which  come  naturally  to  the  minds  of 
the  disputants,  are  taken,  in  general,  from  the  animal  world,  and 
have  reference  either  to  the  birds  already  mentioned,  or  to  such 
animals  as  the  cat,  the  fox,  the  hare  and  the  horse.  The  truth 
is  that  the  poet  has  preserved  his  fiction  with  extraordinary  skill: 
neither  the  action  nor  the  debate  ever  leaves  the  animal  ])]ane  of 
being.  Tlie  nsador  is  never  puzzled,  as  lie  is  in  Heading  Drydcn's 
Hind  and  the  Panther,  with  the  bewildering  changes  that  come 
over  the  actors,  which  at  one  time  are  rational  creatures,  capable 
of  discussing  abstruse  doctrines  like  transubstantiation,  while  at 
other  times  they  revert  to  the  brute  creation,  one  of  them  drinking 
at  the  "common  watering-place"  for  animals,  the  other  pacifying 
her  tail  and  licking  her  frothy  jaws.  In  llie  Owl  and  tJie  Nvjhtin- 
gale,  on  the  other  hand,  the  illusion  is  never  destroyed:  the  fable 
as  it  stands  is  consistent  throughout,  and  all  of  a  piece.  If  we  can 
suppose  such  beings  as  the  poet  creates,  to  exist  at  all,  then  from 
his  treatment  of  them  we  must  add,  what  Hazlitt  said  of  the 
char£.cters  of  the  'Tempest,  that  "they  could  not  act  or  speak  or  feel 
otherwise  than  as  [the  poet]  makes  them." 

The  fable  has  therefore  been  handled  with  wonderful  tact : 
ever}thing  is  clear!}'  outlined,  concrete  and  convincing;  and  the 
workmanship  throughout  points  to  a  master  of  his  craft.  But 
something  of  the  same  skill  has  also  been  shown  in  connection  with 
the  allegory,  which  the  fable  has  been  designed  to  bring  before  its 
readers.  Running  throughout  the  narrative  is  a  secondary  meaning, 
which  brings  the  story  into  intimate  connection  with  life;  and  this 
side  of  the  work  shows  the  same  originality  of  treatment,  the  same 
elTective  handling,  and  the  same  insight  into  the  requirements  of 

'  See,  however,  note,  11.  30^8. 
2  Cf.  11.  1687-8,  also  11.  1067-71. 
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art.  Of  the  nature  of  that  allegorical  theme  something  has  already 
been  said.  It  has  been  shown  to  relate  to  contemporary  songs 
and  singers,  to  the  challenging  of  religious  poetry  of  the  old  tra- 
dition by  the  secular  love-poetry  of  the  new;  and  it  only  remains 
to  suggest  the  quality  of  the  treatment.  The  allegory,  to  begin 
with,  is  plain  to  the  simplest  of  souls.  With  a  mind  well  versed 
in  contemporary  fable,  no  one  could  fail  to  read  what  was 
meant  into  the  dispute  of  the  birds,  or  to  see  in  their  quarrel  a 
reference  to  the  struggle  then  beginning,  between  the  different 
types  of  poetry  in  the  world  of  men.  Nevertheless,  the  poet  has 
left  but  little  to  chance:  from  the  opening  scene  the  antithesis  is 
clear,  and  the  contrast  is  afterwards  developed  by  a  number  of 
strokes — by  the  claims  and  counter-claims  of  the  birds,  tlieir 
charges  and  countercharges — until  the  reader  is  convinced  of  what 
the  poet  was  about.  If,  as  is  indeed  the  case,  the  success  of  an 
allegory  largely  depends  upon  the  ingenious  dcveloi)mcnt  of  analo- 
gies between  the  symbols  and  the  things  symbolised,  then  T'he  Owl 
and  the  Nightingale  must  surely  rank  high  among  works  of  its  kind. 
Yet  the  poet  has  not  exhausted  his  resources  in  the  working  out  of 
his  Jiuiny  unulogieH.  All  th(!  while  he  bus  been  telling  an  interestitig 
story,  a  story  which,  like  Gulliver'H  Travels^  can  bo  read  for  itself; 
and  in  his  skill  as  a  story-teller  lies  no  small  part  of  his  art  as  an 
allegorist,  for  it  is  by  this  means  that  he  manages  to  bring  home 
his  subject.  Apart  from  the  reiilism  with  which  he  endows  his 
story,  there  are  the  subtlety  and  the  restraint  with  which  ho  has 
veiled  his  meaning.  In  some  allegories,  for  instance,  the  story  ob- 
scures the  figurative  sense;  in  others,  the  figurative  sense  destroys 
the  story.  But  in  our  present  poem  a  perfect  balance  has  been 
attained:  the  allegory  never  obtrudes  into  the  literal  narrative, 
though  it  is  there  all  the  same  as  a  sort  of  undertone.  The  bird- 
world  we  know  is  but  a  pendant  of  human  society;  and  the  imagi- 
nation is,  as  it  were,  tired  by  the  device.  As  for  the  originality  of  the 
treatment,  we  have  only  to  turn  to  some  of  the  earlier  narratives, 
to  the  Owl  and  the  Falcon  fable,  for  instance,  contained  in  the 
poem,  which  forms  a  good  examj)Ie  of  the  type  in  question.  And 
there  we  sl-.all  find  a  narrative  of  bare  facts,  with  the  moral  ap- 
pended: the  birds  mere  automata,  dull,  lifeless,  mechanical — 
little  more  than  pegs  for  human  attributes.  The  moral,  in  short, 
has  stifled  the  story,  which  is  wanting  in  life  as  well  as  in  reality. 
Compared  with  such  narratives  our  allegory  assumes  its  just  value 
and  proportions,  the  difference  being  one  of  quality  not  merely  of 
scale.  Our  poet,  it  is  true,  has  enlarged  the  .scope  of  the  fable: 
but  he  has  i.lso  breathed  fresh  life  into  all  its  details,  while  bringing 
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to  his  work  a  fine  sense  of  proportion  and  balance.  Both  the  fable 
and  the  allegory  have  been  changed  beyond  all  recognition :  what 
was  mechanical  and  impersonal  before,  has  felt  the  quickening 
touch  of  the  poet's  genius. 

Leaving  now  the  al'ogory,  we  approach  the  work  from  another 
standpoint,  with  a  view  to  inquiring  what  claims  may  be  advanced 
for  the  work  as  poetry,  and  whether  the  author  has  gifts,  in  the 
matcer  of  expression,  at  all  comparable  with  those  he  possessed  as 
fabulist  and  allegorist.  Js  there  anything,  for  instance,  to  be  said 
for  the  style  in  which  he  has  presented  his  work?  Does  his  manner 
add  anything  to  the  total  efTecf?  What  command  has  he  shown 
of  the  instruments  at  his  disposal, — of  the  diction  and  the  verse 
he  has  chosen  for  his  purpose?  Are  there  any  colours  or  tones  that 
give  special  delight,  or  that  help  to  vitalise  the  theme  of  his  work? 
These  are  questions  that  arise  when  we  turn  to  this  side  of  the 
work :  and  they  call  for  some  sort  of  answer,  if  we  are  to  appre- 
ciate^ at  all  adequately  the  appeal  of  its  art.  From  the  very  nature 
of  things,  little  enough  would  be  expected  from  work  of  this  date. 
The  English  genius,  we  are  wont  to  say,  was  inarticulate  as  yet: 
and  we  point  to  the  fumbling  efforts  of  contemporary  writers,  as 
work  which,  while  valuable  for  liistorical  reasons,  requires  also 
some  allowance  to  be  made  for  crude  and  imperfect  workmanship. 
But  The  Owl  and  the  Niyhtiiujale  does  not  ask  to  be  tried  by  any 
mere  historical  standard:  it  has  qualities  that  will  stand  a  test  of 
a  more  absolute  and  searching  kind.  In  a  multitude  of  diilerent 
ways  has  the  poet  commended  his  fable  by  his  manner  of  pre- 
senting it;  and  indeed,  when  all  things  are  considered,  his  technique 
must  be  described  as  masterly — a  marvel  of  literary  art  before  our 
rncdieval  art  was  born. 

Nothing,  to  begin  with,  is  more  remarkable — though  the  point 
has  hitherto  almost  escaped  notice^ — than  the  particular  style  in 
which  the  poem  is  written.  An  apparently  artless  vein,  in  which 
things  are  said  simply  and  directly,  without  any  straining  for  eliect, 
any  torturing  of  the  syntax  for  the  sake  of  the  metre,  but  with  word 
folio  A'ing  word  as  in  ordinary  well-bred  speech,  the  .simple  structure 
and  diction  of  prose  gliding  naturally  into  verse  without  ever  be- 
coming prosaic — this  is  the  style  in  which  our  poet  has  written, 
and  the  fact  in  itself  is  not  without  its  signiticance.  For  what 
we  have  here  is  clearly  the  first  example  of  the  "familiar"  stylo 
in  English,  that  style  which,  according  to  Cowper,  is  "of  all  styles 
the  raost  ditiicult  to  succeed  in."    Ljiter  on,  in  Chaucer,  the  same 

'  See,  however,  Kei,  Eii'jlinh  Literature  Mediecal,  pp.  181-2. 
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vein  occurs:  in  Swift  and  Prior  too,  thoUgh  with  them  there  is  a 
refinement  due  to  further  literary  practice.  But  to  our  poet  belongs 
the  honour  of  originating  the  style  in  P^nglish :  he  first  atteiupted 
to  build  up  the  poetic  idiom  on  a  colloquial  basis. 

And  in  this  he  has  succeeded  to  an  astonishing  degree:  for  no- 
where docs  his  tone  rise  above  the  conversational  level,  nowhere 
does  it  fall  beneath  the  dignity  of  art.  Everywhere  he  writes  in 
irresistible  effort'ess  fashion,  depending  for  his  effects  upon  the 
simplest  forms  of  expression,  upon  a  vocabulary  drawn  from  the 
lips  of  the  people,  and  consisting  of  words  full  of  colour  and  life.  For 
him  there  existed nopoeticdiction:  themosttrivialand  commonplace 
words  came  alike  to  his  pen.  Yet  the  words  he  uses  are  never  out  of 
place  or  lacking  in  dignity;  his  colloquialisms  he  handles  with 
unfailing  moderation  and  taste;  and  in  so  doing  he  has  added  a  new 
power  to  expression.  But  in  other  ways  as  well  is  this  conversa- 
tional tone  maintained,  and  notably  in  the  absence  of  conventional 
stylistic  devices.  The  poem,  for  one  thing,  contains  no  passages  of 
tine  writing,  none  of  the  glitter  or  elevation  derived  from  classical 
allusions  and  the  like.  All  tricks,  in  fact,  are  i»ractically  avoided: 
our  poet  writes  with  the  gay  good-humour  of  one  with  a  good 
story  to  tell:  and  he  writes  to  be  understood — by  the  plain  man, 
most  of  all.  And  so  the  effect  througiiout  is  simplicity  itself,  the 
simplicity  that  results  from  a  well-concwiled  art,  and  wanting  in 
neitlicr  energy  nor  charm.  Yet  of  the  art  undci'lyiiig  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  as  a  comparison  with  contemporary  work  will  plainly 
reveal.  The  truth  would  seem  to  be  that  our  poet's  style  grew 
partly  out  of  his  subject-matter.  Deeding  with  a  theme  that  called 
for  no  pretentious  treatment,  he  has  hit  upon  a  vein  that  gives 
just  the  light  and  whimsical  touch  required,  while  imparting  to 
the  narrative  an  air  of  naturalness,  almost  capable  of  persuading 
us  that  such  things  could  be.  But  much  was  also  due  to  the  poet's 
own  personality,  the  style  really  being  but  an  expression  of  him- 
self. If  there  is  present  the  ndivele  of  one  dealing  in  fables,  there! 
is  also  the  easy  familiarity  of  a  wit  indulging  in  a  jeii,  d^esprltu 
and  these  are  the  qualities,  more  than  anything  else,  that  give  tO; 
the  poem  its  peculiar  character  and  tone.  ' 

It  would,  however,  be  idle  to  deny  that  the  "familiar"  style  of 
our  poet  has  features  of  its  own,  that  distinguish  him  from  later 
writers  in  the  same  vein.  There  is,  for  example,  his  fondness  for 
synonyms^  and  for  repeating  his  ideas — traces  perhaps  of  the  exu- 

'  E.g.  xtij  1,  xLarc  1  ttromj  (l.'O) ;  hUchnchrJ<  1  biijrcJet  (1. 67) ;  to»volle  1  ilwlwe 
(1. 14o) ;  citaidin'j  1  chatcre  (1.  "281) ;  unimfc  T  oucrdedc  (1.  352);  also  11.  488, 
526,  7Uo,  757,  «42,  865,  1005,  1063,  1103,  1137,  1160,  1347,  1521,  1647. 
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berance  of  the  earlier  poetic  manner,  or  more  particularly  of  the 
oral  literary  tradition  which  up  to  then  had  prevailed.  Or,  again, 
there  is  the  clement  of  all  iteration  \  which  runs  throughout  his 
work  like  veins  in  marble.  Never  obtrusive  in  its  effects,  it  serves, 
notvnthstanding,  to  emphasise  the  important  words  in  a  line, 
while  adding  an  incidental  charm  to  the  poet's  expression.  But 
most  striking'of  all  is  the  poet's  use  of  similes,  which  heighten  the 
vitality  of  the  work  as  a  whole,  in  a  way  unprecedented  in  our 
native  literature.  Scattered  throughout  the  poem  are  quite  a 
number  of  images  of  this  kind,  which  add  an  element  of  fine  sur- 
prise to  the  style,  while  they  also  strike  home  by  their  daring  and 
unexpected  quality.  When,  for  instance,  the  bill  of  the  Owl  is 
likened  to  a  crooked  awl  (1.  80),  or  the  persistent  song  of  the 
Nightingale  to  an  Irish  priest's  chattering  (1.  322);  when  the  Owl 
is  said  to  sing  as  lugubriously  as  a  hen  in  the  snow  (1.  413),  or  the 
twittering  of  the  birds,  on  the  supposed  defeat  of  the  Owl,  is  said 
to  njcall  the  excitement  that  follows  a  gambler's  overtlu'ow  (11. 
1G64-5)- — the  figures  may  be  described  as  unconventional  per- 
haps, but  they  must  also  be  said  to  be  fresh  and  .original.  They 
pres(!nt  in  arresting  fashion  the  various  points  they  are  designed 
to  illustrate;  and  here,  without  a  doubt,  the  influence  of  the 
Troubadours  may  indirectly  be  felt. 

But  the  poet  does  not  depend  upon  similes  alone  for  the  colour- 
ing of  his  poem :  in  developing  his  argument  he  makes  use  of  a 
number  of  illustrations,  which,  apart  from  their  function  of  pre- 
senting the  abstract  in  concrete  fashion,  supply  also  a  wealth  of 
imagery,  wliich  adds  very  materially  to  the  picturesque  quality  of 
the  work.  And  what  wo  have  here  are  no  reprints  of  orthodox 
scenes:  they  arc  reflections  caught  from  the  world  around,  fleeting 
reminiscences  of  contemporary  life,  its  manners  and  customs,  its 
common  sights  and  sounds.  Inspired  by  Troubadour  song,  our 
poet,  it  is  true,  may  depict  in  glowing  but  conventional  fashion, 
the  familiar  scene  of  the  oncoming  of  spring  (11.  437-4-4), — when 
trees  and  meadows  are  decked  witii  blossom,  with  lilies  and  witli 
roses  that  burst  from  the  blaektiiorn;  or  again  it  may  be  the 
season  of  autumn,  when  the  sheaves  are  being  garnered  and  the 
leaves  are  stained  with  brown  (11.  455-6).  But  these  are  by  no 
means  his  characteristic  effects.    His  scenes  are  more  often  taken 

'  E.g.  irisati  icar  of  uordc  {1.192} ;  wilcofbore  inirdicn  ha  re}  {\.  408)  •,J>rusclie 
1  proKtlc  1  icudcn-ale  (1. 1659);  also  11.  296,  335,  396,  437,  495,  524,  etc. 

-  Cf.  also  similes  relating  to  the  use  of  woad  (1.  86),  the  music  of  the  harp 
(1. 142),  an  envious  man  {1.  421),  a  useless  well  (1.  917). 
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first-hand  from  the  country  life  of  the  people:  they  are  the  re- 
sults of  his  own  observation,  as  when  reference  is  made  to  the 
hare  flying  hot-foot  down  forest  glades,  to  the  fox  pursued  in  open 
chase,  to  the  horse  standing  patiently  beside  the  mill-door,  or  to 
the  owl  hunted  down  and  hung  as  a  scarecrow  amidst  the  com. 
Elsewhere,  again,  glimpses  may  be  caught  of  other  aspects  of  con- 
temporary life:  we  hear  incidentally  of  the  fondness  for  wrestling 
and  cock-fighting,  of  the  dance-songs  that  formed  part  of  the  Christ- 
mas festivities,  and  of  certain  other  features  of  the  religious  life  of 
the  time — the  canonical  hours,  the  different  orders  of  clerks,  monks 
and  canons,  and  the  rampant  injustice  that  prevailed  in  the  be- 
stowal of  livings.  The  effect  of  it  all  is  to  add  very  considerably 
to  the  appeal  of  the  bird-fable.  Not  only  are  fresh  colours  worked 
into  the  poetic  style,  but  a  substantial  historical  background  is 
also  created,  the  familiarity  of  which  would  appeal  to  contempo- 
rary reader!",  while  arousing  in  later  readers  that  imaginative 
sympathy,  ever  needed  for  the  appreciation  of  a  work  that  has 
come  down  from  out  of  the  past. 

Such,  then,  is  the  manner  in  which  our  poet  has  presented  his 
story,  though  there  are  yet  other  factors  that  contribute  to  the 
total  effect — the  skill,  for  example,  he  displays  in  dialogue,  his 
power  of  handling  argument  in  verse,  his  piquant  humour,  his 
urbanity  as  well  as  his  sane  common-sense.  But  above  all,  there  is 
the  elusive  personality  that  peers  through  the  pages,  and  is  all  the 
more  notable  in  an  age  of  impersonal  art.  From  first  to  last  this 
personality  dominates  the  work,  making  it  the  expression  of  an  indi- 
vidual soul,  with  its  own  peculiar  utterance  and  its  own  outlook 
upon  life.  And  these  are  the  things  that  ultimately  determine 
the  quality  of  the  work.  The  poet  has  spoken  to  his  generation  of 
things  of  the  mind:  and  he  has  done  so  in  a  way  that  is  entirely 
his  own.  Rich  in  fancy,  in  humanity,  and  in  the  wisdom  drawn 
from  life,  the  poem  is,  in  short,  an  intimate  revelation  of  the  poet 
himself. 

Something  must  however  be  added  as  to  our  poet's  verse,  and 
his  skill  in  handling  that  octos^dlabic  couplet,  of  which  he  is  the 
first  efficient  exponent  in  English.  The  verse-form  was  one  which 
was  familiar  in  France,  where  it  appeared  in  the  popular  ro- 
tnances,  and  indeed  in  much  else  besides.  But  its  introduction 
into  English  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  system  of  verse;  and 
it  remains  to  inquire  how  far  our  poet  has  succeeded  in  acclima- 
tising the  measure,  and  adapting  it  to  the  purpose  in  hand.  That 
there  were  obstacles  to  his  success  is  obvious  enough:  for  he  was 
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attempting  to  run  English  words  into  a  foreign  mould,  in  spite  of 
the  persistence  of  the  native  accentual  tradition,  and  without  the 
guidance  of  earlier  models.  Yet  the  poet  may  be  said  to  have 
triumphed  over  most  of  his  technical  difficulties:  he  has  reconciled 
the  English  word-accent  with  the  rhythm  required,  and  has  greatly 
enhanced  by  his  metrical  effects  the  artistic  value  of  the  story  he 
tells. 

With  surprising  skill,  to  begin  with,  has  the  poet  impressed 
upon  his  readers  the  metrical  pattern  upon  which  he  works.  By 
far  the  greater  proportion  of  his  verses  consists  of  normal  octosyl- 
labic iambic  lines,  with  the  sense  complete  in  couplets:  so  that 
there  can  never  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  controlling  rhythm,  or  the 
metrical  effects  he  has  primarily  in  mind.  And  so  the  narrative 
proceeds  in  easy  uninterrupted  fashion,  the  short  line  harmonising 
with  the  naivete  of  the  theme;  while  arguments  and  descriptions 
fall  naturally  into  couplet  form,  which  is  also  well  suited  to  the 
redundancy  of  the  style. 

Equally  surprising,  however,  is  the  skill  with  which  the  poet 
has  run  T  the  changes  upon  his  chosen  riiythm,  with  the  result  of 
bringing  about  the  necessary  variety  of  movement.  Sometimes 
the  change  is  made  by  the  omission  of  a  syllable,  either  at  the 
beginning!,  or  in  the  middle  of  a  line^  And  the  first  of  these  de- 
vices,  originally  a  means  of  avoiding  displacement  of  the  word- 
accent,  has  ultimately  the  effect  of  emphasising  a  particular  word, 
or  of  introducing  into  the  movement  a  delightful  trochaic  variety; 
while  the  second,  though  less  pleasing  in  its  metrical  effects,  is 
nevertheless  a  licence  found  in  Anglo-French  poems  like  Chardry's. 
Variation  of  a  different  kind  again  results  when  two  syllables  are 
included  under  a  light  accents  And  while  here  the  influence  of 
the  native  tradition  would  seem  to  have  been  at  work,  the  effect 
produced  is  of  an  anapaestic  kind— the  trisyllabic  foot  coming  as 
a  welcome  relief  to  the  quick  recurrence  of  the  accent  in  an  iambic 
line.  But  the  poet  has  yet  other  devices  for  modifj'ing  his  pattern : 
and  specially  notable  is  the  way  in  which  he,  from  time  to  time, 
breaks  up  the  unity  of  his  couplet ^  or  by  his  use  of  enjambemcnt'' 
brings  release  from  the  monotony  to  which  octosyllabics  above  all 
are  apt  to  tend.    Chretien  de  Troyes  seems  to  have  been  the  first 

'  Cf.  ]].  87,  116.  1130,  1628.  etc. 

2  Cf.  11.  21,  5G8.  681,  923,  etc. 

3  Cf.  11.  70,  355,  870,  875,  etc. 

*  Cf.  11.  97,  173,  175,  257.  325,  etc. 

*  Cf.  11.  23,  151,  337,  409,  425,  428,  etc. 
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to  break  up  the  couplet,  in  tenninating  a  phrase  with  the  first 
line  of  the  couplet,  and  commencing  a  new  phrase  with  the  line 
that  followed.  But  what  was  with  him  a  licence  became  later  a 
mark  of  elegance ;  and  our  poet  adds  considerably  to  his  freedom 
of  movement  by  adopting  the  same  device.  Moreover  the  same 
effect  results  from  his  use  of  run-on  lines,  which  occur  frequently 
throughout  the  poem:  and  the  poet,  employing  them  with  unvary- 
ing skill,  has  cleverly  adapted  his  verse  to  the  narrative  purpose 
he  had  in  view. 

Nowhere,  however,  is  the  poet's  metrical  art  more  clearly  dis- 
played than  in  his  handling  of  the  rhymes  with  which  ho  adorns 
his  poem,  thus  adding  a  new  music  to  English  verse.  From  the 
first  he  appears  as  a  master  of  this  branch  of  his  craft:  for  the 
rhymes  throughout  are  wonderfully  correct,  and  this  in  spite  of 
the  frequency  with  which  they  occur  in  an  octosyllabic  poem,  and 
the  severe  demands  made  in  consequence  upon  his  resources.  Thus 
he  understands  the  value  of  variant  forms',  and  dialect  fonns^,  in 
supplying  him  with  the  particular  words  he  requires:  he  helps  out 
his  resources  with  self-rhyming  forms',  tl)0ugh  he  uses  for  this  pur- 
pose only  words  that  diifered  in  meaning;  and  whereas  occasionally 
he  is  content  with  assonant  forms*,  it  is  but  rarely  that  his  rhymes 
can  be  stiid  to  break  down.  On  the  other  hand,  the  excellence  of 
the  great  majority  of  those  rhymes  is  beyond  all  dispute:  he  care- 
fully discriminates  in  his  choice  of  rhyming  sounds*,  and  links 
together  only  vowels  identical  in  quality  and  quantity.  Then,  too, 
he  varies  his  effects  by  the  introduction  of  masculine  and  feminine 
rhymes;  and,  naturally  enough,  it  is  the  latter  that  predominate'; 
for  in  rhyming  words  in  English,  there  would  often  occur,  after 
the  accented  or  rhyming  syllable,  an  inflexional  ending  which  would 
constitute  a  sort  of  extra  syllable,  and  go  to  form  a  rhyme  of  a 
double  or  feminine  kind.  But  whatever  the  cause,  this  variation 
of  rhymes  is  not  without  its  effect  upon  the  harmony  of  the  poem : 
the  feminine  rhymes  bring  about  a  "delaying  grace  of  movement" ; 
and  for  a  greater  artist  in  this  vein  we  have  to  wait  until  Chaucer 
conies. 

Such,  then,  is  the  poet's  handling  of  this  "light  and  lowed  rhyme" 

1  Cf.  ililie  (1. 157),  iliche  (1.  316) ;  icailan-ai  (1.  220),  wolavco  (1.  412) ;  tchame 
(1.50),  «c/iome  (1.363). 
■•^  For  occasional  use  of  Kentish  fonns  see  Appendix  i.  (a)  (i). 
3  Cf.  11.  1.53-4,  391-2.  425-6,  603-4,  895-6;  see,  however,  11.  267-8. 

*  Cf.  11.  505-6,  987-8,  1531-2. 

*  See  Appendix  i.  (c)  (iv)  for  discrimination  between  e  (O.E.  a)  and  I  (O.E.  ea), 

*  The  proportion  of  masculine  to  feminine  rhymes  is  nearly  1  to  4  (190 :  707), 
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of  hifi :  and  his  treatment  in  this  respect  is  but  in  keeping  with 
tlie  many-sided  art  of  the  rest  of  the  poem,  with  its  well-designed 
form,  its  picturesque  allegory,  its  clever  character-drawing,  and 
the  manner  and  style  in  which  the  story  is  presented.  If  the  test 
of  a  poem  is  its  completeness,  its  unity  of  eft'ect,  then  The  Owl 
and  the  K'lghtiiigah.  must  surely  rank  high  in  the  annals  of  our 
literaiuro:  for,  viewed  from  what  standpoint  we  will,  the  work 
has  qualities,  arresting  in  themselves,  yet  contributing,  each  in  its 
own  way,  to  the  harmony  of  tlie  whole.  What,  in  foct,  wo  admire 
in  thei  poem  is  not  its  lack  of  art,  but  the  way  in  which  art  has 
made  use  of  the  homely  and  the  familiar,  turning  what  was  common- 
place to  artistic  ends.  Out  of  such  things  as  fables,  debates  and 
bird-lore,  our  poet  has  created  a  striking  and  an  original  phantasy, 
into  which  ho  has  worked  a  symbolism  of  Nature's  own  devising, 
together  with  images  drawn  from  contemporary  life  and  likely  to 
find  a  mirror  in  every  mind.  And  since  the  principal  ornament 
of  fables  was  to  have  none,  ho  has  set  forth  his  phantasy  in  artless 
colloquial  fashion,  requiring  in  his  readers  little  more  than  a 
knowledge  of  common  words  and  things,  and  ears  that  were 
attuncxl  to  the  simple  rhythm  of  the  octosyllabic  line.  Throughout 
the  work,  in  short,  he  has  maintained  contact  with  the  common- 
place, with  reality;  and,  like  the  giant  Antaeus,  he  has  gained 
strength  in  touching  mother  Earth. 

How  the  poem  appealed  to  earlier  readers  can  only  be  guessed, 
though  the  two  MSS.  that  have  come  down —  neither  of  which  can 
have  been  the  original — unmistakably  point  to  some  degree  of 
populcrity '.  To  modern  readers,  however,  the  poem  has  yet  more 
to  ofier:  for  when  placed  in  its  true  perspective,  it  presents  new 
liglits  and  shades,  countless  overtones  and  undertones,  that  could 
have  existed  for  neither  the  poet  nor  his  original  readers.  Faults 
in  the  workmanship,  it  is  true,  may  here  and  there  be  found: 
occasionally  a  line  limps  with  defective  rhythm:  or  the  native 
force  cf  the  expression  may  at  times  develop  a  crudity,  that  seems 
to  modern  readers  a  virtue  overdone.  Yet,  even  so,  such  lapses 
from  good  taste  may  be  condoned  when  viewed  in  a  historieal 
light:  they  are  blemishes  upon  which  it  would  bo  fatuous  to 
insist. 

And  for  the  rest,  we  cannot  but  be  conscious  of  the  abounding 
merits  of  the  poem  and  of  what  it  really  stands  for.  A  medieval 
poem  with  a  colouring  distinctly  English,  it  enshrines  in  singular 

^  For  the  probable  influence  of  the  poem  on  the  later  »trif,  known  as  The 
Throith  and  the  Nightingale,  see  note,  1. 1109. 
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fashion  the  intellectual  energies  of  an  age,  that  marked  a  new 
phase  in  the  civilisation  of  Western  Europe,  and  the  beginnings 
of  much  of  our  modern  English  culture.  In  it  may  be  heard 
echoes  of  that  spirit  of  criticism,  which  was  then  for  the  first  time 
challenging  the  old  traditions  in  literature  and  life;  in  it,  too, 
may  bo  found  traces  of  the  literary  conditions  of  the  time — the 
fondness  for  such  things  as  allegories,  debates  and  fables,  the  in- 
sistent call  of  the  new  love-poetry,  the  move  in  the  direction  of  a 
new  system  of  verse-making.  And  as  sucli  it  is  a  product  of  12th 
century  Western  Europe :  it  looks  back  to  the  Troubadours,  and 
on  to  Dante  and  Chaucer. 

Yet  it  would  be  equally  true  to  say  that  the  poem  is  also  a 
reflection  of  12th  century  England :  for  its  colouring  is  taken  from 
English  life  and  scenes,  its  form  is  influenced  by  legal  activities 
under  Henry  II,  while  its  idiom  and  vocabulary  are  reuiiuiscent 
of  the  homely  speech  of  Dorsetshire  or  Kent.  Moreover,  written, 
as  in  all  probability  it  was,  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  the 
poem  also  preserves  traces  of  the  growing  spirit  of  independence 
among  Englishmen,  of  the  broadening  intellectual  sympathies  of 
such  men  as  John  of  Salisbury  or  Giraldus  Cambrensis:  and  last, 
but  not  least,  it  is  a  silent  witness  to  the  gradual  fusion  of  two 
races,  in  its  fascinating  blend  of  the  French  and  English  geniuses. 
To  this  mixture  of  racial  qualities  must  indeed  be  attributed  much 
of  the  charm  of  the  poem :  for  if  it  is  manifestly  English,  it  is 
French  as  well, — French  in  its  formal  excellence  and  its  unity  of 
plan,  in  its  urbanity,  its  gvjod  sense,  its  logic,  and,  above  all,  in  the 
delightful  vein  of  mockery  that  pervades  the  whole. 

Other  qualities  there  are  of  interest  to  the  modern  reader:  for 
the  poet  has  extended  the  scope  of  both  fable  and  debate,  he  has 
introduced  new  eflfects  into  the  native  literature :  and  while  he  has 
revealed  unexpected  resources  in  the  vernacular,  he  has  also  made 
use  of  popular  material,  out  of  which  was  subsequently  to  emergo 
the  great  animal  epic  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Yet  it  is,  after  all, 
as  the  expression  of  a  unique  personality,  that  the  poem  appeals 
finally  to  modern  readers :  for  in  it  we  have  the  authentic  utter- 
ance of  one  who  lived  under  the  early  Plantagencts,  and  whoso 
ambitions  and  fancies,  whose  thoughts  and  moods  are  therein  set 
down  for  all  to  read.  That  the  work  gives  proof  of  genius  as  well 
as  the  highest  art  is  a  fact  that  will  bo  conceded  by  all  who  know 
the  poem.  But  what  attracts  us  most  is  the  rich  humanity  of 
the  worV',  its  freshness  of  utterance,  its  simple  sincere  handling  of 
one  of  the  great  problems — the  age-long  contest  between  asceticism 
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and  pleasure.  From  out  of  that  distant  past  the  voices  are  few; 
though  Abbot  Samson  yet  lives  in  the  pages  of  Jocelin,  and  tells 
us  of  things  we  would  not  readily  forget.  Another  reading  of  life  is 
presented  by  our  poet,  who  comes  to  remind  us  of  the  joy  of  living. 
Both  readings  are  true;  they  are  equally  the  product  of  the  men 
and  their  age:  and  to  that  age  we  may  return  in  The  Owl  and  the 
Nightingale,  and  catch  again  tlie  accents  of  one  who  spoke  in  the 
dawn. 


ABBREVIATIONS  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  NOTES 

A  ng.  =  A  nglia. 

B.  T.  =  Bosworth-Toller,  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary, 
C.  =  MS.  Cotton  Caligula  A  ix. 
£.D.D.  =  English  Dialect  Dictionary. 
E.  St.  =  Englische  Studien. 

G.  =  Eule  und  Nacluigall,  cd.  "\V.  Gadow. 

H.  =  Selections  frorn,  Early  Middle  English  (2  vols.),  by  Joseph  Hall. 
J.  =  MS.  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  29. 
J.E.O.P.  =  Journal  of  English  and  Germanic  Philology. 
M.  =  Miitzner,  Altenglische  Sprachprohen. 
M. L.N.  =  Modern  language  Notes. 
M.L.R.  =  Modem  Language  Review, 
Morabach  =  Mor3bach,  Mittelcnglische  OrammoUiL; 
N.E.D.'bNs^o  English  Dictionary. 
P.B.n.^V&nl  u.  Braunc,  Ueitriige. 
Sicver.s  =  Siover.s,  Angelsdchsische  Grammatik. 

Sk.  =  Morris  &  Skcat,  Specimens  of  Early  English. 

St.  =  The  Owl  and  the  Nightingale,  cd.  J.  Stevenson. 

Str.  =  The  Owl  and  the  Nightingale,  cd.  Stratmann. 

Str.-Br.  =  Stratniann,  Middle  English  Dictionary,  ed.  Bradley. 

\y.=  The  Owl  and  the  Nightingale,  ed.  J.  E.  Wells, 

Wr.  =  The  Owl  and  the  Nightingale^  ed.  T.  Wright. 
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ICH  was  in  one  sumere  dale,  MS.  Cott.  (C.) 

in  one  aupe  di3ele  hale.  ^°^-  ^^^ "'  '=°^-  ^• 

iherde  ich  holde  grete  tale 
an  hule  and  one  ni3tingale. 
5     pat  plait  was  stif  T.  stare  1.  strong, 
sum  wile  softe  1  lud  among; 
an  ai)?er  a5cn  oJ>er  sval, 
T:  let  |;at  [vuejle  mod  ut  al. 
%  ei|>er  seide  of  oJ?ercs  custe 
10     ]?at  alre-worste  |;at  hi  wuste : 
1  hure  '\  hurc  of  o|?ere[s]  songe 
hi  holde  plaiding  suf^e  stronge, 

pe  ni3tingale  bigon  pe  speche, 
in  one  hume  of  one  breche, 

2.  />  dotted  (see  note).  7.  margin  ei/'cr.  S.  uole.  10.  akre,  first  3 
deleted.       11.   oj^cre. 

1.  sumcre  =  0.'E.  mnnere,  the  L.W.S.  fomi  (fem.  d.  sg.)  of  sum  (a  certain): 
see  Sievers  §293,  a  4.  Hence  Sturnifels'  suggestion  [Ang.  ix.  563)  that  «u- 
mere  here  is  equivalent  to  Kowcre  <O.Fr.  gomhrc  with  parasitic  e  before  r,  is 
unnecessary;  nor  is  Gadow's  rendering,  "a  summer  "  (valley),  at  all  a  likely 
one.   (Cf.  also  H.  g.v.  and  Kenyon,  J. E.G. P.  xii.  .572.) 

(i(i?/'="  valley."  H.  notes  that  "north  of  Portishum  is  a  valley  now  called 
Myst«comb,  fonned  by  Hampton  and  Kidge  Hills,  and  on  the  east  side  of  the 
former  arc  some  pits,  where  the  hundred  courts  were  formerly  held" 
(Hutchins,  JJorxctsliire,  i.  556),  and  queries  whether  this  is  the  scene  of  the 
dispute. 

2.  xu/jc^gwi/'C  (very).  As  a  rule  a  dotted  p  in  MS.  C.  stands  for  ic:  but 
here  it  is  evidently  a  scribal  error  for  />.  W.  notes  the  occurrence  of  this 
error  some  nine  times  in  this  MS.,  e.g.  11.  171,  0^8,  758,  etc. 

hule<:O.Tii.  Iicalh  (corner,  cranny):  cf.  the  phrase  "from  haletohurne" 
quoted  by  Scdgeficld  from  an  early  M.E.  Psalter.  For  the  existence  of  this 
form  in  Mod.  Eng.  place-names  (e.g.  Hale,  Hailes,  etc.)  see  Scdgefield, 
M.L.Ii.  IX.  ii.  240-1. 

4.  a»...o?i«'="an...a."  The  difference  of  form  is  due  to  difference  of 
sentouce-accent. 

ni^tinyalr  (J.  vyhtcgalc).  The  word  appears  16  times  in  C.  with  medial  n, 
5  times  without:  the  latter  forms  Occur  all  in  (/3)  sections  of  the  MS.  In 
J.  tlio  invariable  form  is  mjlUcgale  except  in  1.  203,  where  Nihtingalc  is 
found.  In  I.auftic,  by  Marie  de  Franco,  the  Breton  word  lauftic  (1.  6)  is 
glossed  as  mhtc(tale,  showing  that  the  late  12th  century  form  did  not 
necessarily  contain  medial  n.  Logeman  (E.  St  34,  249)  however  maintains 
that  similar  cases  of  intrusive  n  are  found  in  O.E.  and  quoies  O.E.  polenden. 
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Inciptt  alttfTcacio  inter  filomenam  et  Bubonem 

ICH  wes  in  one  sumere  dale,         MS.  Jes.  ColL  (J.) 
In  one  swi>e  dyele  hale,  ^'°*-  ^'^  ''■  ^'^^^  ^• 

Iherde  ich  holde  grete  tale 
An  vie  and  one  nyhtegale. 
5     pat  playd  wes  stif  1  stare  T;  strong 
Sum  hwilc  softe  ^  lud  among; 
And  eyl^er  ayeyn  o)>er  swal, 
And  let  J?at  vuele  mod  vt  aL 
And  eyl^er  seyde  of  o|jres  custe 
10     pat  alre-vv[u]rste  pat  hi  ywuste: 
'\  hure  "I  hure  of  opvea  songe 
Hi  holde  playding  swi}?e  stronge. 

pe  Nihtegale  bigon  ]>o  speke 
In  one  hume  of  one  beche, 

Latin  heading  in  red. 

halantunge  {A.S.  Chron.)  in  support  of  his  assertion.    But  as  Mr  W.  H. 
Stevenson  points  out,  these  forms  are  probably  scribal  errors :  see  N.E.D. 

8.  vuele  (C.  icole,  J.  vuelc).  The  C.  scribe  has  evidently  written  w  for  vu, 
tcv  of  his  original;  of.  C.  11.31,  236.  "The  o  may  be  due  to  careless  writing  of 
e  in  C.  or  in  the  original"  (W.). 

13.  gpeche  (J.  spckc).  The  C.  reading  is  evidently  correct,  as  is  shown  by 
the  rhyme.    The  word  means  "  law-suit,  plea":  sec  note  1.  398. 

14.  hrechc  (,I.  hcclte).  Most  of  the  earlier  editors  including  Str.,  Sk.  and 
W.,  prefer  the  J.  form.  Sk.  for  instiince  adopts  bechc  (  =  valley)  and  quotes 
hache  (Laj  .5614),  hnchc»  (P.  Plow.  C.  viii.  1")9).  W.  emends  to  bcche  ap- 
parently accepting  the  rendering  of  Sk.,  while  Hempl  (£.  .S'£. '29,  41111.)  again, 
explains  bechc  as  being  derived  from  O.E.  loc.  bece  (<bec,  stream). 

Kenyon  [J. E.G. P.  xn.  572),  on  the  other  hand,  takes  becJie  to  mean 
"beech-tree"  (<0.E.  bece),  and  with  some  reason  objects  to  the  interpreta- 
tion "valley"  as  being  ruled  out  by  the  context.  He  further  points  out  that 
the  other  two  birds  are  definitely  located,  the  owl  in  an  "old  tree-stump' '  (1. 2-5), 
the  wTen  in  a  lime-tree  (1. 1750):  and  lie  argues  tliat  the  poet  is  here  associating 
the  nightingale  in  like  manner  with  one  particular  tree  (cf.  however  "  haw- 
thorn "  associated  with  N.  in  Clanvowe's  Cuckoo  d  Niiihtitujale,  1.  287,  and 
15th  century  Court  of  Love,  1. 1354).  Nor  docs  he  regard  the  irregular  rhyme 
resulting  from  his  reading  as  a  serious  obstacle.  He  claims  that  it  is  paralleled 
elsewhere  in  the  poem  (e.g.  in  II.  988, 1041, 1413,  and  possibly  225).  But  this 
claim  must  in  any  case  be  modified  as  regards  1. 1041  (see  note),  and  probably 
in  the  case  of  two  (if  not  all)  of  the  other  instances  as  well. 

On  the  whole,  however,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficient  ground  for 
rejecting  the  reading  of  C.  which  is  the  earlier  and  the  more  trustworthy  of 
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15     '^  sat  up  one  vaire  bo3e, 

— )?ar  were  abute  blosme  ino3e, — 

in  ore  waste  ]>i eke  hegge 

iraeind  mid  spire  1  grene  segge. 

Ho  was  ]>Q  gladur  uor  Jje  rise, 
20    'X  song  auele  cunne  wise: 

[b]et  |?U3te  \(i  dreim  }>at  he  were 

of  haq3e  '\  pipe  J?an  he  nere: 

bet  |>U3te  J^at  he  were  ishote 

of  harpe  ^  pipe  J^an  of  J?rote. 
25        [p]o  stod  on  old  stoe  J^ar  biside, 

jjar  Jjo  vie  song  hire  tide, 

'\  was  mid  iui  al  bigrowe; 

hit  Ni-^  Jjare  hule  earding-stowe. 
[p]o  ni3tingale  hi  ise5, 
30    T.  hi  bihold  "t  ouerse3, 

'\  |'u3te  wel  [vu]l  of  j^are  hule, 

for  me  hi  halt  lodlich  1;  fule. 

"Ynwi3t,"  ho  sede,  "awei  )?u  flo! 

me  is  J^e  w[u]rs  j^at  ich  ]?e  so. 
35     Iwis  for  Yu\Q  [vujle  Icte,  Fo^-  233  r.  col.  2. 

wel  [oft  ich]  mine  song  forlete; 

21.  het.  23.  ishote.  25,29.   omission  of  rubric  capital :  light  ^ 

(directing  letter)  in  margin.      31.   wl.      34.   wn.      35.   wle.      36.   oftich. 


the  tv/o  MSS,  On  the  contrary,  brccfic  may  be  safely  retained  as  giving  quite 
a  Buitablo  reading.  The  word  is  preserved  in  Mod.  Devon,  dial,  where  breach 
=  "  coarse,  furzy  or  heathy  ground  on  which  the  turf  has  been  cut  or 
burnt"  (E.D.D.).  It  is  probably  connected  with  O.E.  brsec,  brec  which 
(according  to  H.)  "occurs  in  the  boundaries  of  charters,  and  appears  to  mean 
land  left  untilled  among  cultivated  fields,  such  as  would  be  covered  with 
undei"wood":  while  traces  of  it  exist  in  such  place-names  as  Norbreck,  War- 
brick,  Scarisbrick  (Lanes.),  Haverbreck  (Westmoreland).  The  form  would 
therefore  seem  to  mean  a  small  thicket  or  spinney.  But  apart  from  this,  it 
may  be  urged  that  breche  thus  interpreted  would  suit  the  context  as  well  aa 
beche  (beech-tree)  and  certainly  better  than  bcclte  (valley):  while  again  it  is 
prefeniblo  to  bcclte  (beech-tree)  as  providing  a  normal  rhyme  in  a  poem  in 
which  the  rhyming  technique  is  wonderfully  correct.  Thus  the  scene  of  the 
poem  is  placed  (1.  2)  "in  a  corner  {hale}  of  a  valley  (dale) "  :  and  if  1.  14  be 
anything  more  than  a  superfiuouB  repetition  of  this  statement  the  word  at 
the  ead  of  the  line  must  mean  something  other  than  "valley."  Moreover  if 
"valley"  were  really  intended,  one  would  expect  the  definite  (not  the  in- 
dctin.te)  article  before  the  word  beche.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  line  is 
taker,  as  an  extension  of  the  earlier  description,  indicating  a  patch  of  under- 
wood in  the  valley  (with  hedges  around,  in  flower),  then  there  is  no  difficulty 
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15     %  sat  vp  one  vayre  bowe, 

pat  were  abute  blostme  ynowe, 

In  ore  vaste  |>ikke  hcgge 

I[m]eynd  rayd  spire  1  grene  segge. 

He  wes  J?e  gladde?*  vor  J^e  ryse, 
20     1;  song  a  veole  cunne  wyse: 

Bet  |>uhte  J)e  drem  )?at  he  were 

Of  harpe  1  pipe  )?an  he  nere : 

Bet  J?uhte  );at  heo  were  ishote 

Of  harpe  T;  pipe  J>an  of  )>rote. 
25        po  stod  on  old  stok  ]>s.t  byside, 

par  ]>Q  vie  song  hire  tyde, 

And  wes  myd  ivi  al  bigrowe: 

Hit  wes  |?ure  vie  erdingstowe. 
pe  Nihtcgale  hi  iseyh, 
30    1  hi  bi[hold]  and  ouerseyh, 

1  }?uhte  wel  ful  of  J?are  vie, 

For  me  hi  halt  lodlieh  H  fule. 

"Vnwyht,"  heo  seyde,  "awey  )?u  fleo!  Fol.229r.ool.2. 

Me  is  J^e  wurs  |>at  ich  J>e  iseo. 
35     Iwis  for  J?inc  [vujlc  letc 

Wel  ofte  ich  my  song  furlete; 

18.   IMeynd.         30.   biholdejy.         85.   wU. 

about  the  use  of  the  indefinite  one,  while  the  opening  description  is  made  to 
gain  greatly  in  vividness  and  picturesque  quality. 
The  rhyme  hreche  (f)  :  fycche  (f)  is  quite  regular. 

17.  waste.  J.  reads  va»te  {-cO.E. /fcxt,  firm,  thick)  which  gives  the  better 
reading.  The  C.  form  waste  is  a  ditlerent  word<O.Fr.  wast,  "deserted, 
solitary."   H.  sugtjests  that  waste  is  written  for  vastc  { f ante)  =z"oloM,  thick." 

18.  imcind  (<0.E.  gcmengd,  mingled).  For  palaUil  insertion  »  before  ngd 
with  subsequent  loss  of  g  see  Morsbach  §107,  a  4,  Instances  of  a  similar 
process  (pal.  i  inserted  before  net)  are  found  in  l'2th  century  forms,  of.  Napier, 
O.E.  GlosH'n,  XXVII.,  aseint  (829),  adrcintum  (832),  acvcuite  (4125). 

mid  =  "  with."  Throughout  the  poem  the  forms  r/a'd  and  wj/are  kept  distinct, 
their  respective  W.S.  meanings  being  preserved,  viz.  mid  (with),  wi/}  fagainst): 
of.  11.801-2.  Therearebutfewexceptions.e.g.  11. 131,  1419.  In  the  latter  the 
phrase  is  "ifi7>  />e  maide  holdr,"  where  u-i/>  =  "  with":  but  in  the  panillel  con- 
struction in  1.  1517  the  regular  form  mid  occurs.  A  similar  preservation  of 
W.S.  characteristics  is  seen  in  the  use  of  the  preposition  on  (  =  in),  see  note  1.54. 

26.   /o  (J. /f)  =  "  the  "  :   <L.O.E. /-"o  for  <i.'y :  see  Sievers  §337,  a  2. 

hire  £j(fc  =  "  her  hours  ":  see  B.T.  tld  ic:  cf.  also  notes  11.  323-8,  1658 fif. 

31.  Trans,  "it  seemed  (to  her)  foul  with  regard  to  the  owl,"  i.e.  "she 
thou^'ht  but  badly  of  the  owl."  Impcrscnal  constructions  are  common  at 
this  date:  cf.  similar  idiom:!  in  II.  83,  114,  212,  609,  881,  etc. 

32.  halt,  see  fait  (1.  37). 

lodlieh  {<:  O.E.  Idjltc),  "loathsome."  The  dl  (<0.E.  if  I)  probably  dates 
from  the  L.O.E.  period,  see  Sievers  §201,  3. 
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min  horte  atfli))  1;  fait  mi  tong6, 
wonne  \m  art  [to  me]  ij^runge. 
Me  luste  bet  speten  |;ane  singe 
40     of  |?ine  fule  303elinge." 

pos  hule  abod  fort  hit  was  eve, 
ho  no  mi3te  no  leng  bileue, 
vor  hire  horte  was  so  gret 
\^\>  wel  ne3  hire  fnast  atschet, 
45     1  warp  a  word  J?ar-after  longe; 
"Hu  |?inc)?e  nu  bi  mine  songe? 
We[n]st  \m  fxt  ich  ne  cunne  singe, 
\q1,  ich  ne  cunne  of  writelinge? 
Home  \w  dest  me  grame, 
50    1  seist  me  [boj^e  tone]  1  schame. 
3if  ich  \q  holde  on  mine  note, 
(so  hit  bitide  )?at  ich  mote!) 
1  )?u  were  vt  of  ]?ine  rise, 
\Vi  sholdest  singe  an  oj^er  w[i]se." 
56         pe  ni3tingale  3af  answare: 
"5if  ich  me  loki  wit  j?e  bare, 
1  me  schilde  wit  J^e  blete, 
ne  reche  ich  no3t  of  |?ine  )?rete; 

38.   Urme.       47.   u-e^.      50.    ho  J>e  to  ne,       51.   note  OT  note.      54.   wse. 


c-        •^foif,^'^!-^--^''''^''  earlier  >Zt,  pr.  3  sg.  of  O.F..  fealdan  (to  fold)-  see 
bievers  §371,  a  3.    &k.  translates  the  word /aZ(  as  "falters"  (so  also  W  ) 
and  f;-r/ves  It  from  0  Fr./«Zf..,/a«;.  (a  fault):  G.  regards  it  as  the  pr.  3  sg. 
o{faUe{n)  (to  fall).   The  literal  mcaninfr  of  the  word  is  however  "folds  ud''- 
the  tonp:ue  js,  as  it  were,  paralysed  and  unable  to  give  utterance  * 

„-??'i/'L^l'"^'  *"^;  ''7'-^'^'"f )  =  "howling,  shrieking."  Str.  suggests  a  prirallel 
with  UU.O  !;orfeln  (^uMarc)  (of.  also  Germ.  Jo/Jen),  from  which  mk-ht  he 
inferred  an  O.E.  (,o,,cUan,  possiblj  a  sound-formation.  The  J.-form  en  the 
other  hand,  la  probably  a  scribal  variant  for  the  unfamiliar  colloquial  C  -form  • 
While  the  C.-form  occurs  elsewhere  as  ^uhdincje  in  the  passage  01(03-  FAcu^ius' 
,  owo'  -"T'f."  "^  "  ^'  P'^'^'^ne  "  (Dost  thou  still  keep  up  thy  senseless 
outcry?)  {St  Juhana,  p.  57,  E.E.T.S.  1872).  That  the  wo?d  was  unfTmUiar 
may  be  gathered  from  a  further  variant  which  occurs  in  another  MS.  fKoval 
Mh.  17,  A.  xxvii.)  of  the  same  work,  where  the  French  word  genclinn  (jan- 
gimg)  is  found.  ''  ^' 

tht\  f""  ^'I'^Z^-    "^^^  word/or<=/or  +  (o  (until),  gives  better  sense  than 
the  J.- form /or  (because). 

frcrr "evening."   Both  disputants  were  night-birds,  see  note  1.  1688 

48.   wnlchnge  (C.  and  J.).   A  word  of  considerable  interest:  not  in  Str.-Br. 

Both  .!k.  and  W.  correctly  translate  the  word  as  "trilling,"  but  neither  cives 

Its  origin.    The  earlier  form  of  the  word  is  probably  an  O.E    *writclian 

Irequentative  of  O.E.  icritian,  wrcotian  (to  chirp,  chatter):  the  latter  forms 
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Min  heorte  atflyh]?  %  fait  my  tunge, 

Hwenne  ]>\i  art  to  me  i)?runge. 

Me  luste  bet  speten  J^ane  singe 
40     Of  ]>mQ  fule  howelynge." 

peos  vie  abod  for  hit  wes  eve, 
■  Heo  ne  myhte  no  leng  bileue, 

Vor  hire  heorte  wes  so  gret 

pat  wel  neyh  hire  ftiast  atset, 
45     1.  warp  a  word  J^ar-after  longe; 

"Hw  ]^ynk  J?e  nu  bi  [m]ine  songe? 

Wencstu  J>at  ich  ne  kunne  singe, 

pe  ich  ne  cunne  of  wrytelinge? 

Home  J?u  dest  me  grome, 
60    T-  seist  me  bo}?e  teone  'X  schome. 

If  ich  ]>Q  heolde  on  myne  vote, 

(So  hit  bitide  )>at  ich  mote!) 

'\  )?u  were  vt  of  J?ine  ryse, 

pu  scholdest  singe  on  oj^er  wise." 
55         pe  Nihtegale  yaf  onsware: 

"If  ich  me  loki  wij?  ])e  bare, 

I  me  schilde  [w]it  \q  blete, 

Ne  recche  ich  nouht  offline  J>rete: 

46.   Mine.        57.   yit. 

occurring  in  Wright-Wulcker,  A.S.  and  O.E.  Vocabularies ,  ZIT"' erepitat  = 
wreotaf,  and  in  Napier's  O.E.  Glonxes,  37,  3,  f)aTrulantes  =  wri\tiende].  This 
root-word  has  however  been  subject  to  misunderstanding.  Elsewhere  in 
Wright-Wiilcker  the  gloss  pipant-pritifieaS  (for  writigead)  51G^  is  found: 
whence  the  ghost-word  prUi'jian  (to  chirp)  in  Sweet's  A.S.  Dictionary.  Other 
forms  of  the  vrord  occur  elsewhere,  but  have  been  wrongly  assigned  in  Bos.- 
ToUer,  ^..S'.  Dictionarii  to  a  supposed  wrltian  (to  draw,  write,  compose):  see 
Napier,  O.K.  Glossrs,  3V  (note);  Klugc.  E.  St.  xi.  512 :  cf.  also  rittk  (E.D.D.]. 
As  to  the  "trilling"  of  nightingales,  Gilbert  White  writes  that  "their 
notes  are  so  short,  and  their  transitions  so  rapid  that  [one]  cannot  well  ascer- 
tain their  key"  {Natural  History,  Letter  x.  to  Hon.  Daines  Barrington). 

52.  &'o  with  opt.  denotes  a  wish.   Tmns.  "may  it  so  happen." 

53.  And  (T).  The  word  ^i/  (1-  51)  is  to  be  understoo<l  after  %  so  that  Sk.'g 
interpretation  of  an  (=if)  <:0.N.  euda  is  unnecessary. 

54.  an.  The  use  of  an,  on  (=in)  togctlier  with  in  in  this  poem  points  to 
the  preserv'ation  of  W.S.  characteristics  (see  note  1. 18).  In  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  language  W.S.  on^Angl.  in  (see  Miller,  O.E.  Vergion  o/Bede^t  Ecclc$. 
History,  Intro,  xxxiiiff.  E.E.T.S.  1890). 

56.  ioAi<O.E.  Ztirtc/;j.  Trans,  "If  I  can  avoid  coming  into  (protect  myself 
against)  the  open."  For  this  L.O.E.  meaning  of  Idcian  cf.  A.S.  Chnm.  1129, 
calle  pa  psct  Cristcnilome  hiffdon  to  hcgcmen  and  to  loccn. 

57.  blete  (O.E.  bleat),  adj.  used  as  noun=" bleak  weather":  cf.  Mod. 
Kent.  dial.  "You  catch  the  full  bleat  [of  the  wind]"  (E.D.D.). 
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3if  ich  me  hclde  in  mine  hegge, 
60    ne  recche  ich  neuer  what  \\i  segge. 

Ich  wot  \a.t  \f\x  art  unmilde 

wi)>  horn  |?at  ne  mu^e  ivoin  [)?]e  schilde ; 

T.  ]>\i  tukest  wro|?e  %  vuele, 

what  jju  mi3t,  over  smale  fu3ele. 
65     VorJ?i  J>u  art  loj?  al  fucl-kunne, 

T:  alle  ho  ^q  driucj'  honne, 

\  jje  bischriche)?  T;  bigredet, 

T;  wel  narewe  \q  biledet; 

%  ek  forJ>e  J?e  sulue  mose,  Fol.  233  v.  col.  l. 

70     hire  J^onkes,  wolde  j^c  totose. 

]>\x  art  lodlich  to  biholde, 

'X  }?u  art  loj?  in  monie  volde; 

|?i  bodi  is  short,  |^i  swore  is  smal, 

grettere  is  J?in  heued  j?an  }>u  al; 
75     ]>in  e3ene  bo)?  col-blake  1  brode, 

ri3t  swo  ho  weren  ipeint  mid  wode; 

]>u  starest  so  }>u  wille  abiten 

al  J?at  )?u  mi[5]t  mid  cliure  smiten: 

J>i  bile  is  stif  1  scharp  T;  hoked, 
80     ri3t  so  an  owel  J^at  is  croked; 

];ar-mid  |?u  clacke8[t]  oft  1.  longe, 

T.  J?at  is  on  of  J>ine  songe. 

Ac  \\x  j^rctest  to  mine  fleshe, 

mid  l^ine  cliurcs  woldcst  me  meshe. 

85     |?e  were  icundur  to  one  froggo 

*         *         «         *         » 

62.   se         78.   mist.        81.   clacken.        86.    lino  omitted. 

62.  7nu_,v  =  pr.  opt.  3  pi.  of  O.E.  mwg,  corresponding  to  L.W.S.  mugcn 
(see  Sievers  §424).   Similar  opt.  forms  are  found  in  11.  1117,  1581. 

69.  pc  tulue  mone,  "  the  very  titmouse,"  i.e.  the  smallest  of  birds. 

70.  /u>£/wiA-f3  =  "willinp;ly,  readily":  a  common  idiom  in  O.E. :  ci.Gode$ 
poncei,  here  J<anccs  [A.S.  Citron.  897,  A.  1140). 

72.  VI  monie  vol(le  =  "  in  many  respects."  The  phrase  is  derived  not  from 
O.E.  v'.anigfcald  but  hova  manig ,  faiUl ,  as  is  shown  by  the  inflected  monie;  cf. 
1.  696,  in  one  uolde;  also  Squire  of  Low  Degree,  745:  Your  chaynes  [shall  be] 
enaniilcd  many  a  foVle. 

73.  tmal,  "  thin,  slender."    A  thin  neck  is  characteristic  of  the  owl. 

74.  J.  ne  (C./an).  Mr  15.  Dickins  suggests  the  retention  of  ne  (cf.  N.E.D. 
n<'Conj.')  =  "  nor"  =  '«  than,"  as  in  certain  modern  dialects,  cf.  E.D.D.  nor. 

78.  ini^l  (C.  mint,  J.  myht)  < O.E.  miht  pr.  2  sg.  ind.  of  mxg  (may).  Str.  reads 
miht,  W.  mist,  G.  mi^t.  The  C.  reading  is  due  to  scribal  error,  the  graph  st 
being  substituted  for  _J(,  cl. mutest  (over  viijtest)  1. 1300 :  fiu^te  {tornuste)  1. 1751 . 
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If  ich  me  holde  in  myne  hegge, 
CO     Ne  recche  ich  neuer  hwat  ^\i  segge. 

Ich  wot  ]>ixt  \m  art  vn[m]ildc, 

WiJ?  heora  j?at  ne  [mjuwe  from  }>e  schilde: 

And  ]>\i  tukest  "WTo)7e  'X  vuele, 

Hwar  ])\x  myht  ouer  smale  vowele. 
65     VorJ^i  |;u  art  lo|?  al  fowel-cunne,      FoL  229  v.  ool.  1. 

1  alle  heo  J^e  dryue])  heonne, 

T;  \q  biscrychej?  '\  bigrede|?, 

1  wel  narewe  ]>e  bylede)>: 

T;  ek  forj^e  ]^e  sulue  mose,       <"■  <^t{ 
70     Hire  ]?onkes,  wolde  j^e  totose.      <^.o<!-  t*cf^^ 

pii  art  lodlich  to  biholde, 

And  fju  art  \d^  \n  monye  volde: 

pi  body  is  scort,  )>i  swere  is  smal, 

Gretture  is  }?in  heued  ne  J>u  al; 
75     pin  eycn  beoJ>  colblake  ^  brode, 

Ryht  so  hi  wercn  ipeynt  myd  wode; 

pu  stfirest  so  \\i  wille  abyten 

Al  jjat  ]?u  myht  myd  clyure  smyten; 

pi  bile  is  stif  T.  sarp  1  hoked, 
80     Riht  as  on  ewel  )>at  is  crokcd;        'Y'-  '^  --^  ^  "'•^  -J  **^^ 

parmyd  |>u  clechest  euer  amo7ig, 

And  l^at  is  on  of  j^ine  song. 

Ac  }7u  }>retest  to  myne  vleysse, 

Mid  ))inc  cleures  woldest  me  [m]eysse. 
85     pe  were  icunderc  to  one  froggc 

pat  sit  at  [mjulne  vndcr  cogge: 
61.  vnMilde.        62.  Mun-e.         84.  Mcy*»c.        86.  Mulne. 

81.  oft  1  longc  (J.  eucr  aiitori'j).  The  C.  rending  is  to  be  preferred  for 
reasons  of  rhyme,  sonr/e  (d.  pi.)  being  required  in  the  following  line. 

85.  Trans,  "a  frog  would  be  more  suitable  (natural)  to  thee  for  food." 
Kenyon  (J. E.G. P.  xii.  576)  suggests  the  possibility  of  taking  /c  as  rol.  pro. 
and  reading  "thou  wouldst  crush  me  with  thy  claws  which  were  more  suit- 
able for  a  frog."  Better  sense  is  however  obtained  by  the  translation  given 
above:  and  besides,  the  construction  is  closely  parallel  to  other  impersonal 
forms  found  frequently  in  the  poem,  in  which  cases  the  to  understood  in  the 
dative  of  the  pronoun  is  repeated  before  the  following  noun:  of.  Ov  ti/j«  neuer 
icwide  /xirto,  1.114;  ne  luxt  him  nu  to  none  uiirede,l.  212\  vor  me  is  lof  to  Criste* 
huse,  1.^09. 

[86.]  "mulne.  The  mill,  found  on  every  large  manor  in  the  12th  and  13th 
centuries,  played  an  important  part  in  the  life  of  the  time,  cf.  1.  778. 

cogge.  The  "cogge  of  a  mylle"  is  glossed  in  Promp.  Pare.  8^>  =  Hcarioballum 
(see  N.E.D.  cog):  and  scariobala  is  defined  (D.  P.  Carpeuticr,  Glossarium 


cJiL'ftj^^  •  ^  ii^'rC-''^  ^' 
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snailes,  mus,  '^  fule  wijte, 

boj?  J>ine  cunde  T;  )?ine  ri3te. 

pu  sittest  adai  T,  fli3[s]t  ani3t, 
90     ]>\\  cu]>cst  ]?at  pu  art  on  vnwi3t. 

pu  art  lodlich  1  unclene, 

bi  pine  neste  ich  hit  mene, 

'\  ek  bi  pine  fule  brode, 

pu  fedest  on  hom  a  wel  ful  fode. 
95     Vel  wostu  pat  hi  dop  parinne, 

hi  fulep  hit  up  to  pe  chinne: 

ho  sittep  par  so  hi  bo  bisne. 

parbi  men  scgget  a  uorbisne: 

"Dahet  habbe  pat  ilke  best 
100     pat  fulep  his  owe  nest." 

pat  oper  3er  a  faukun  bredde; 

his  nest  no3t  wel  he  ne  bihedde: 

parto  pu  stele  in  o  dai, 

1  leidest  paron  pi  fole  ey.  Fol.  233  v.  col.  2. 

105     po  hit  bicom  pat  he  ha3te, 

T;  of  his  eyre  briddcs  wra5te; 

ho  bro3te  his  briddes  mete, 

bihold  his  nest,  ise3  hi  ete: 

89.  fli^t,  »  written  before  _?  and  then  erased.        99.   da  het.        106.   The 
ifcn  undotted  in  wra^te  looks  like  y. 

Novum,  Paris,  1766)  as  "quidam  fusi  sive  nodi  fixi  in  rota  inferiori  qui  movent 
fusum  molendini.  Gallicc,  les  nous  dc  la  roe"  (Gloss.  Lat.-Gall.  ex  Cod.  reg. 
7679).  The  reference  is  therefore  to  the  projections  (cogs)  on  the  lower  wheel 
of  a  mill  which  turns  the  upper  wheel  and  hence  the  mill-stones. 

88.  Trans,  "arc  thy  natural  and  proper  food.  (lit.  are  [suitable]  to  thy 
nature  and  thy  deserts  (ri^^;)." 

99.  Dahet  (J.  J</i«ft)<O.Fr.  dahet  (misfortune,  bad  luck).  The  word  is 
not  uncommon  in  M.E.  and  is  derived  originally  from  Merovingian  Fr.  *deu 
luit  (God's  hate).  According  to  Gaston  Paris  {Riwumia  (1889)  469)  a  distinction 
has  to  be  made  between  the  sb.  dalict  and  the  somewhat  similar  word  d/i/'cit 
which  is  really  a  sb.  +a  vb.  =O.Fr.  dalict  ait  (May  he  receive  God's  curse), 
cf.  l)a/>rU  hwo  it  hire  ycuc  {llav.  300).,  dait  pat  him  Kolde  hyiiienc  {Metr. 
Jid.  202).  In  the-present  instance  the  verbal  form  correctly  follows  bo  that 
dahet  habhe  =  O.Ft.  dahet  ait.  In  11.  1169,  1561,  however,  where  the  ex- 
presfion  recurs,  the  verb  Iiabbe  is  omitted  and  the  form  dahet  seems  to  have 
been  confused  with  da/>eit  (see  N,E.D.  dahet). 

99-100.  This  proverb  occurs  in  the  version  of  the  "Owl  and  Falcon  "  fable 
found  in  the  Liitin  translation  (1350— MOO)  of  Bozon's  Corttcs  Moralises,  viz. 
"hy;  ys  a  fowle  brydde  that  fylyth  hys  owne  nestc"  (see  Appendix  in.). 
Later  instnnccs  are  found  in  Skelton,  I'ueiiu  arjaimt  Garncsche  (1520): 

olde  proverbys  p.ay 
That  byrd  ya  nat  honest 
That  fylyth  hys  owne  neste, 
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Snayles,  [m]us,  and  fule  wihte, 

Beo)?  )?ine  cunde  1  ]?ine  rihte. 

pu  sittest  aday,  and  flyhst  aniht, 
90     pu  cuj?cst  J?at  ]>\i  art  on  vnwiht. 

pu  art  lodlich  and  vnclene,  Z-''-  ^^^'  "'"'■  *  **^'^  """"-' 

Bi  Pine  neste  ich  hit  mene,  ' 

And  ek  bi  pine  lule  brode, 

pu  vedest  on  heo?^  a  wel  ful  vode. 
95     Wel  wostu  }?at  hi  do}?  )?ar-3'nne, 

Hi  fule})  hit  vp  to  ])c  chynne: 

Heo  sytte]?  )?ar  so  hi  boo  bysne.       ^°^'-  ^vi;  {^h./.  Her^u-6*~rf 

Hwarbi  men  segge)?  a  vorbysne: 

"Dehact  habbe  }'at  ilke  best  Fol.  229  v.  col.  2. 

100     pat  fulc|>  his  owe  nest." 

pot  oj^er  yer  a  faukun  bredde: 

His  nest  nowiht  wel  he  ne  bihedde: 

parto  \\\  stele  in  o  day, 

T:  leydest  |)aron  \'\  fule  ey. 
105     po  hit  bycom  |7at  he  hayhte, 

'\  of  his  eyre  briddcs  wrauhte; 

Heo  brouhte  his  briddes  mete, 

Biheold  his  nest,  iseyh  hi  ete: 

87.    .Vh.v. 

also  in  the  Proverbs  of  Heywood  (1546),  "the  foul  bird  that  fyled  his  own 
nest,"  and  in  Lodge's  Roxalind,  "Is  it  not  a  foule  bird  that  defiles  his  own 
nest";  cf.  also  Ray's  Proverbs  (p.  79),  "it's  an  ill  bird  that  bewrays  its 
own  nest,"  and  Shakespeare,  As  Yoii  Like  It,  iv.  i.  216.  French  forms  of  the 
proverb  are  also  found,  e.g.  "Malvais  est  li  oisels  qui  son  niu  concbie,"  or, 
"Cel  oysel  ait  mal  encombrer 
Que  foule  soun  derneine  ny" 
(in  an  Anglo-Norm,  dit,  see  llomania,  xv.  318,  v.  147):  while  in  Latin  it  runs 
"Est  avis  ingrata  quae  defoedat  sua  strata." 

101-38.  For  a  detailed  treatment  of  the  origin  and  form  of  this  "Owl  and 
Falcon"  fable  see  Intro.  §  8,  p.  Ixiii,  and  Appendix  iii. 

103.  atele.  The  final  e  of  the  O.E.  prct.  2  sg.  (cf.  stwle)  is  consistently 
retained  throughout  the  poem :  cf.  bedc  (1.  5')0),  come  (1. 1058).  For  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  deceit  implied  on  the  part  of  the  Owl,  see  Intro.  §  7. 

106.   eyre  =  d.  pi.  of  cy  (1.  104).   For  the  r  in  the  plural  fonns  of  this  word  •   , 

(O.E.  sg)  see  Sievers  §  290. 

tcra^te  (J.  zcrauhtc),  St.  and  Wr.  both  read  yra^te  (taking  the  /  (wen)  of 
the  MS.  for  y),  a  form  which  is  adopted  in  N.E.D.  (see  hatch).  W.  and  G. 
describe  icra^te  as  pt.  3  sg.  of  jcurdicn  (O.E.  u-yrcean):  whereas  the 
ionn  =  u-reahtc <1j.0.E.  icrccccun,  variant  of  neccedii  (arouse,  awake),  see 
Sievers  §407,  a  9.  That  the  J. -text  has  been  modernised  is  suggested  by 
the  rhyme  hayhte  :  ivrauhtc,  which  cannot  represent  the  original  (see  Intro. 
§  3,  p.  xxviii.). 
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ho  isG}  bi  ono  halue 
110     his  nest  ifulcd  uthalue. 

po  faucim  was  wro|>  wit  his  briddo, 

T;  hide  3al  T:  stcrno  chidde: 

"Segget  me,  wo  hauet  Yis  ido?  ^::j;'^JJ'^^7'^w" 

Ov  nas  ncuer  icundc  j'arto:         "^"^  ^"^  -^«-^.^ 
116     hit  was  idon  ov  a  lo)'[e]  [cujste.  0£  ejcti 

Segge[)>]  me  3if  30  hit  wiste." 

po  qua);  I'ai^Qn  T;  quad  J?at_Q)>er: 

"Iwis  it  was  ure  ojer  bro]?er, 

l^c  3ond  j^iat  haue[|?]  )?at  grete  heued: 
120     wai  j)at  hi[t]  nis  |?arof  bireued ! 

Worp  hit  ut  mid  J?e  alre-£vu]rste 

J7at  his  necke  him  to-berste!" 

pe  faucu7i  ilefde  his  bridde, 

T;  nora  ];at  fule  brid  amidde, 
125     '\  warp  hit  of  ]?an  wilde  bowe, 

]>Qx:  pie  T.  crowe  hit  todrowe. 

Herbi  men  segget  a  bispel, 

j^e)  hit  ne  bo  fuliche  spel; 

al  so  hit  is  bi  j^an  ungode 
130     J^at  is  icumen  of  fule  brode, 

115.   lojy  wiste.       116.   Segge.      119.   haued.       120.   hi  nit  with  erasure 
between  i  and  n.      121.  -wrste.        127.   ati  «;)rZ. 


Hi.  Trfins,  "You  wore  never  wont  to  do  this  (this  was  not  natural  to  you)." 
The  construction  is  an  iinporsoniil  ono,  cf.  1.  85  (note). 

115.  cimtc  (C,  a  ln/>  vistc,  .T.  a'lo/'C  cuntr).  Here  J.  supplies  the  better 
reading:  the  C.  rcadint;  Ih  probably  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  wiftc  in 
1.  II15  caught  the  oyc  of  the  Hcribo  wliilo  copying. 

113.  seijuc/y  (C.  Kciiijc,  J.  t^engcf^).  The  inipcr.  pi.  form  is  needed  here:  cf. 
teggct{\.'il^). 

wiHe.  Morsbach  sug^^ests  wuxte  on  the  ground  that  i  and  H  forma  do  not 
give  a  good  rhyme  (Morsbach  §  133,  a  3) :  cf .  however  wite :  utichute  (11. 1467-8), 
0JU<\'1C  :  huggc  (11.  VyQo-^). 

ll-i.  o^er  (J.  our).  The  C.-form  "is  probably  influenced  by  neighbouring 
[r]-?(.unds"  (\V.). 

FalconH,  hawks  and  owls  ara  related  in  the  common  possession  of  hooked 
bills,  strong  talons,  strong  wingH  and  preying  habits, 

119.  This  line  is  a  literal  translation  of  a  phrase  which  occurs  in  two  separate 
versions  of  the  "Owl  and  Falcon"  fable:  ci.  Rom.  Trev.  "fraternoster  illccum 
magno  capite  solus  lioc  fcccrit"  :  and  John  of  Sheppey,  Fabulac,  "iste  est 
cum  magno  capite,  ostenso  tilio  Busardi"  (where  the  passage  also  points  to  a 
confusion  between  Owl  and  Buzzard),  see  Appendix  m.    For  the  bearing  of 
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He  iscyh  bi  ono  haluo 
110     His  nest  ifulcd  in  J?e  vt  halue. 

pc  faukiin  wes  wro|>  wi)>  his  briddo, 

1.  ludc  ya!  and  sturno  chidde; 

"Scgge]?  me  hwo  hauej?  |>i8  ido? 

lEu  nas  neuer  icunde  J^erto: 
116   (Hit  wes  idon  eu  a  lo);c  custe. 

Seggc)?  me  if  ye  hit  wiste." 

po  que)>  I'at  on  and  que]^  j?at  o)?er: 

"Iwis  hit  wes  vre  owe  bro)?er, 

pat  yeonde  J?at  haue|^  ]^at  grete  heued:    ^^-  /'""^ 
oiu^i-'j'^        120     \Vay  |?at  he  nys  l^arofbyreuedl 

Wcrp  hit  vt  myd  )?e  vyrste 

pet  his  nekke  him  toberste!" 

pe  ftxukun  leuede  his  ibridde, 

1.  nom  y^^,  fule  brid  araydde, 
125     1  warp  hym  of  )?an  wildc  bowe, 

pat  pie  and  crowe  hit  todrowe. 

perby  men  segge)?  a  byspel, 

peyh  hit  ne  beo  fulliche  spel; 

Al  so  hit  is  bi  ]?an  vngude 
130     pat  is  icumen  of  fule  brode, 

this  line  upon  the  Bource  from  which  the  poet  drew  his  account  of  the  fable, 
see  Intro.  §  8,  p.  Ixiv. 

iorul  (J.  2/fO"'^t')<O.E.  gcon  (yon),  see  Sievers  §  338,  a  6,  The  final  d  is 
eitner  excrescent  or  due  to  aniilogy  with  the  O.E.  adv.  and  prep,  geond. 

121.  alrc-vumte  (C.  alrc-wmte,  J.  vymte).  TlieC.-tcxt  hero  givcB  the  better 
reading  aa  regards  both  metro  and  BcnHc.  The  pliniHO  may  be  taken  to  moan 
"first  of  all";  wmlc  (M.S.  reading)  =  i'«r/ttc,  ct.  tcZ-viW  (1.  31).  W.  liowovor 
takcB  icritte  tt,H  =  icuriite  (worst)  and  is  followed  by  O.  who  reads  worstc:  but 
the  reading  thus  obtained,  viz,  "  Cast  it  out  among  tiio  woriit  of  all,"  can 
Kcarcoly  bo  regarded  an  natiHfiwtory.  Tlio  form  (ilrcjurnt  in  prcviouidy  found 
in  yl.iS'.  Chron.  111].'*:  AlrrJurnt  lUdduin  dc  Jlcducrx  etc.,  while  tins  idiom  mid 
J>e  fumtc  occurs  clKOwherc  in  M.E.,  e.g.  mid  J 'C  f untie  lie  (<i)inaiiitcj}  vie  (Ikkct, 
19i2,  Percy  Soc.  xix.);  fchcnk  us  mid  pefumte  {Jlorn,  ll.'J4). 

121-2,  These  details  are  peculiar  to  the  versions  of  the  fable  given  by  Odo 
of  Cheriton  and  John  of  Slieppey.  In  the  former  the  statement  is  as  follows: 
"accipiter  cepit  filium  Bu/.ardi  et  extra  nidum  proiecit"  ;  in  the  latter  it  runs: 
"per  eapud  arripiens  proiecit  extra  nidum."  See  Intro. §8, p. Ixiv,  and  note  1. 119, 

12.').   wildc  hour.  Hen  additional  notes,  p.  202. 

127.  a  biK])rl=:"n  parablo."  W.  suggests  that  the  construction  hero  is 
similar  to  a-liifcinar="in  scorn"  (1.  14b),  where  a-  =  "in":  but  the  cases  are 
not  parallel  and  the  word  hit  (1.  128)  requires  an  antecedent  sb.  in  this  line, 
i.e.  a  bitpel. 

128.  J'uliche  spel  (3.  fulliche)  =  " (not)  a  complete  story"  (i.e.  the  analogy 
is  incomplete).    W.  reads /uitcfte  as  an  adv. 
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T,  is  meind  wit  fro  monne, 
■    euer  he  cu]?  \^i  he  com  )?onne, 

))at  he  com  of  t^an  adel-eye,     -^  '"^'^■•-  Z'^'^" 

Jje3  he  a  fro  nest[e]  leie. 
135     |?e3  appel  trendli  fro[m]  )?on  trowe, 

|?ar  he  T.  o\er  mid  growe, 

■pe}  he  bo  J^ar-from  bicume, 

he  cu)?  wel  whonene  he  ij  icume."    Fol.  234  r.  col.  l. 
pos  word  a3af  \q  ni3tingale, 
140     '1  after  |>are  longe  tale 

lie  song  so  lude  1  so  scharpe, 

ri3t  so  me  gi'ulde  schille  harpe. 

pos  hule  luste  j^iderward, 

T;  hold  hire  636  no}7erwa[r]d, 
146    1  sat  to3volle  %  ibolwe, 

also  ho  haddc  one  frogge  isuol3e: 

for  ho  wel  wiste  1  was  iwar 

\n,t  ho  song  hire  a-bisemar. 

1  noKlcs  ho  3a[f]  andsuare,  ,     .        .^    ^ 

150     "Whi  neltu  fion  into  J?e  bare, 
134.  nat.        135.  /ron.        144.    -wad.        149.   _Ja»,  with  /  in  margin. 


scAy^Mit 


135-8.  This  proverb  occurs  in  an  A.-N.  form  in  the  version  of  the  fable 
duo  to  Marie  of  France : 

Pur  ceo  (lit  hum  en  repruvier 
de  la  pume  del  dulz  pumier, 
H'ele  chiet  sur  un  fust  amer, 
ja  ne  sa\Ta  tant  ru'iler 
qu'al  mordre  ne  seit  cuneiie, 
dcsur  quel  arbre  ele  est  creiie. 

De  accipitre  et  noctiia  (11.  33-8) 
also  in  an  English  form  in  the  version  due  to  Bozon,  viz.:  "Trendle  the 
appel  nevcre  so  fer,  he  conycs  fro  what  tree  he  cam"  {Les  Contes  Moralv<is 
p.  2.^);  and  in  the  Latin  translation  of  that  version  as:  "Trendul  an  appull 
never  so  ferr,  hyt  wyll  be  know  fro  wheyne  he  corny th"  {Les  Conte»  Moralists, 
p.  205).    See  Appendix  iii.  ^     .    „     ,.  ^  .  „      -.» 

Elsewhere  the  proverb  is  found  as  a  Latm-English  "sentence,"  written  at 
the  back  of  Aelfric's  Glossary  (MS.  Cott.  Faust.  A  ix.  Brit.  Mus.),  and  quoted 
by  Zupitza  in  Aiu/.  i.  265.  The  "sentence,"  which  occurs  in  a  later  form  in 
Guy  of  irancick,'ll  1301-3  (cd.  Zupitza),  runs  as  follows: 
'  Pomum  licet  ab  arbore  (MS.  igitur  unde?)  reuoluitur  tamen  prodit  (MS. 
prouidit)  unde  nascitur.  ,         ».  ,  u 

Be  ajppel  naifre  Ns  feorr  ne  trendle?  (MS.  trendde?),  he  cy5  hwanon  he 
com. 
The  fact  that  the  forms  trendli  (0.  d-  N.),  trendle,  trendul  ffiozon)^  occur 
in  the  proverb  as  quoted  above,  establishes  beyond  all  doubt  Zupitza's  con- 
jecture of  trendies  (O.E.  {(i}trendlian)  in  place  of  the  MS.  readiug  trenddeS 
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1  is  yraeynd  wi);  freo  monne, 

Euer  he  cuj?  J^at  he  com  J>enne, 

pat  he  com  of  )7an  adel-eye,  FoL  230  r.  col.  1. 

peyh  he  a  freo  neste  leye. 
135     peyh  appel  trendli  from  J^e  tree, 

par  he  and  o)?er  myde  grewe, 

peyh  he  beo  )7ar-from  bicume, 

He  cu|>  h^engne  he  is  icume."        o'  ,Wa«<>»*<. 
peos  word  ayaf  |je  nihtegale, 
140     And  after  j^are  longe  tale 

Heo  song  so  lude  T.  so  scharpe, 

Ryht  so  me  gredde  schiJle  harpe. 

peos  vie  luste  j^ider-ward, 

'\  heold  hire  eyen  ne];er-\vard, 
145    1  sat  toswolle  1  tobolewe, 

So  hoo  hedde  one  frogge  iswolwe: 

For  heo  wcl  ^^iste  1  was  iwar 

pat  heo  song  hire  a-bysemar. 

T.  na]>eles  heo  yaf  ondsware, 
150     "Hwy  neltu  fleon  in-to  [}>e]  bare, 
1/50,    to  hare. 


(cf.  also  Gmj  of  Warwick,  ed.  Zupitza,  1.  3712,  "J)e  hedde  trendild  on  J>« 
borde"),  in  spite  of  Napier's  defence  of  the  MS.  reading  on  the  ground  that 
an  O.E.  *trc7idan  might  be  inferred  from  sintrciKhndc  and  fortrendon,  quoiod 
in  his  O.E.  GUma  (114),  (see  Athcnmim,  June  17,  1905,  p.  758). 

For  a  similar  proverbial  utterance  see  Wrif,'ht,  I'olitical  Soriijn  (Camd.  Soo. 
1839),  p.  15,  1.  2:  "Et  radici  consonat  pomura  in  sapore"  (the  flavour  of  the 
apple  depends  on  the  root  from  whence  it  sprang,'). 

110.  tale,  the  technical  term  (Lat.  narratio,  Fr.  conte)  for  the  charge  made 
by  the  plaintiff  in  a  contemporary  lav.-suit.  From  Fr.  conte  is  derived  the 
Mod.  Eng.  "count"  (charge  in  an  indictment),  see  Pollock  and  Maitland, 
History  of  English  Law,  ii.  605. 

148.  a-/>i>cmijr="in  mockery,"  cf.  a-hifcmrre  (1. 1311).  The  dat.  usually 
ends  in  e:  but  an  O.E.  dat.  without  inflexion  is  found,  cf.oji  Iiik  hiiimer  =  "  in 
mockeiy  of  him"  (see  B.T.  under  hismir).  The  -nr  (O.E.  -cr)  is  due  to 
exi^'encies  of  rhyme. 

150.  vcltu.  In  E.W.S.  forms  in  y  (tnjUe,  etc.)  are  more  common,  but  in 
L.W.S.  f-forms  (ncUe,  etc.}  proviiil,    Kee  Sievcrs  §428,  a  2. 

There  fs'a  reference^here  to  the  ordeal  by  battle  or  judicial  combat  which 
was  introduced  by  the  Normans  and  reinained  in  force  until  1219.  It  hivd 
already  been  condemned  as  a  mode  of  juJf^'mcnt  at  the  Lateran  Council  of 
1215:  but  previous  to  this,  it  had  been  viewed  by  the  clergy  with  marked 
disfavour,  and  this  attitude,  characteristic  of  the  opening  years  of  the  13th 
century,  is  reilcctcd  in  this  passage  where  the  Nightingale  refuses  to  accept 
the  ordeal.  The  allusion  would  therefore  seem  to  suggest  1200 — 1215  as  the 
approximate  date  of  the  poem. 
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1  sewi  [w]are  unker  bo 

of  bri3ter  howe,  of  uairur  bio  ?" 

"No,  ]7u  hauest  wel  scharpe  clawe, 

ne  kepich  no3t  )7at  ]>u.  me  clawe. 
155     ]>\x  hauest  cliuers  sube  stronge, 

)>u  tuengst  ]>ar-mid  so  do)>  a  tonge. 

pu  |>05test,  so  do]>  ]>ine  ilike, 

mid  faire  worde  me  biswike. 

Ich  nolde  don  ]?at  J>u  me  raddest, 
160     ich  wiste  wel  ]>at  );u  me  misraddest. 

Schamie  ]>e  for  |?in  unrede! 

Vnaxojc;!  is  yi  svikelhede! 

Schild  )?ine  svikeldom  vram  ]?e  li3te, 

1;  hud  Y<xt  wo3e  amon[g]  |>e  ri3te. 
105     pane  ]>a  wilt  ]^in  unri3t  spene, 

lokc  )>at  hit  ne  bo  isene: 

vor  svikedom  haue[]j]  scheme  '\  hete, 

3if  hit  is  ope  1  under3ete. 

Ne  speddestu  no3t  mid  J>ine  unwrenche, 
170     i'or  ich  am  war  1  can  wel  blenche. 

Ne  hoi}));  no3t  )>at  ];u  bo  to  []>]riste: 

ich  wolde  vi5te  bet  mid  liste  Fol.  234  r.  col.  2. 

151.  pare.       164.  amon.      167.  luiued.       171.  wriste  (see  note  tupe,  1.  2). 


ces- 


151.  ware  (J.  hwe/'cr)<O.E.  hiraper,  "which  of  two."  Sk.  reads  u:he}>er, 
G.  hwe/^er;  but  other  instances  of  the  contracted  form  >ue  found,  cf.  Str.-Br. 
wlutr  (La_J  20877),  wer  (R.  of  Gl.  ed.  Heame,  p.  352). 

lo4.  ne  kcfich  nOj?£  =  " and  I  do  not  wish."  For  a  similar  use  of  kepen 
(O.E.  ciiaii),  cf.  he  dydijra  manna  hcniriga  ccjip  (desires).  See  B.T.  under 
cepan.   The  double  negative  in  the  line  stands  for  "not." 

157.  Hike  (J.  ihjche).  Here  the  J.  scribe  has  clearly  altered  his  original 
and  has  spoilt  the  rhyme  (with  lisirike)  in  so  doing. 

162.  Vnwrv^en  (.7.  Vmcryen).  The  C.  and  J.  variants  represent  O.E. 
-wroyen  and  -urifjcn  respectively.    See  Sievers  § 3S3. 

Biikelhcdc=" deceit."    The  M.E.  abstract  sullix  -hcde  (L.O.E.  -hed)  by  the 

Bide  of  M.E.    hode  (O.E.  -had),  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  explained. 

It  was   first   used  with   adjectives  (cf.   druncenhcd,  A.S.   Chron.   1070)  at 

.  a  later  date  with  sub.sUintives  (cf.  Mod.  Eng.  "Godhead  ").    In  the  0.  d-  N. 

-  I  it  occurs  only  with  adj.  forms:  cf,  boldliede  (1.  51i),fairhede  (1.  581),  xcrcchede 

'j  (1.  1219),  sikcrlu.dc  (I.  1205). 

165.  JKine  .J.  hwaime)  =  "  when."  Str.  reads  hicanne,  Sk.  ^ane,  W.  and  G. 
wane.  But  iii  spite  of  the  J.  reading,  which  is  probaljly  modernised,  it  is 
safer  to  retain  the  C.-form  /ant' < O.E.  panne  which  was  commonly  used  in 
O.E.  in  a  relative  sense  (  =  when),  cf.  11.  453,  463,  etc.  for  similar  instances. 
The  form  pane,  in  this  relative  sense,  was  probably  becoming  archaic  at  the 
date  of  the  poem,  for  the  alternative  wane  is  also  frequently  found  in  C.  (cf. 
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And  schewi  hwej^er  vnker  beo 

Of  brihter  hewe,  of  fayrur  bleo?" 

"No,  )?u  hauest  scharpe  clawe, 

Ne  kepe  ich  noht  ]?at  ]?u  me  clawe. 
155     pu  hauest  clyures  swij^e  stronge, 

pu  twengest  J^ar-raid  so  doj?  a  tonge. 

pu  Jjoutest,  so  doj?  J>ine  ilyche, 

Mid  fayre  worde  me  biswike. 

Ich  nolde  don  J^at  ]>\i  me  raddest, 
160     Ich  wiste  wel  )?at  ])u  me  misraddest. 

Schomye  ]?e  vor  |>ine  vnrede! 

Vnwiycn  is  J?i  swikehede! 

Schild  J^i  swike-dow  from  J>e  lyhte, 

And  hud  ]?at  wowe  amo??g  J?e  ryhte. 
105     Hwannc  )?u  wilt  vnriht  spcnc, 

Loke  ]?at  hit  ne  beo  isene: 

Vor  swikedom  haue]>  schome  and  hete,       Fol.  230 r.  col.  2. 

If  hit  is  ope  and  vnder-yete. 

Ne  spcdcstu  nouht  mid  ]?in  vnwrenche,    <^/-  "/•^'-*-^"^«»- 
170     For  ich  am  war  and  can  blcnche. 

Ne  helpej;  noht  ];at  j^u  bo  to  j'riste: 

Ich  wolde  vyhte  bet  myd  liste 


11.  455,  459,  etc.),  while  the  hw-  form  appears  regularly  in  all  those  places 
in  J. 

spene  (spend,  perform).  Pabst  {Ang.  xiii.  227  §  40)  explains  ffhie  aB  =  spende 
(O.E.  rpvndu)i  with  lengthened  e)  and  as  being  due  to  analogy  with  M.E. 
vtne,  weiide  (O.E.  iccnan,  weride) — an  explanation  appn.rently  accepted  by 
Morsbach  (see  Morsb.ich  §58,  al).  More  probably  however  what  we  have 
in  Kpnie  is  a  new  infin.  based  on  the  pr.  ind.  3sg.  form  xpenf,  tpcnef  (cf. 
11.  iJ62,  1.V2.5),  from  which  an  O.E.  d,  being  the  medial  of  three  consonants 
(xpend^'),  is  consequently  dropped  (see  Napier,  O.E.  Glosnes.xxzix.  §8).  The 
form  without  d  is  not  uncommon  in  M.E.:  and  for  similar  formations  of 
new  M.E.  infinitives  from  pr.  indie.  3  sg.  forms  cf.  lie{n)<.lip:  »cic{n)<i>eip, 
^cQcJ\  etc. 

The  form  apene  is  however  c.ipable  of  another  explanation:  it  may  have 
been  due  to  a  fairly  common  process  by  which  final  d  was  lost  after  n.  The 
process  was  not  confined  to  verbal  forms  (cf.  an  (for  and),  frequently  ini 
O.  iC  A'.).  At  a  later  date  the  omission  of  (/  becanio  yet  more  common:/ 
cf.  L.M.E.  scne  (for  ncndcn),  Ian  (for  land),  llyn  (for  hbjnd)  :  while  it  isj 
especially  characteristic  of  the  S.W.  dialects  of  Mod.  Eng.,  see  Wright,  Eng.) 
Dial.  Gram.  §307,  and  also  Barnes'  J'ocins,  where  the  forms  uin\  groun'j 
roun',  Itan',  etc.  are  found. 

166.  iscn€<0.'E.  gcsUne  (adj.)  =  " visible."  W,  incorrectly  describes  it  as 
a  p.  p.  of  ifco  (O.E.  getcon,  to  see),  for  which  however  it  is  sometimes  used : 
see  Sievers  §391,  a  7. 

A.  2 


U^Ju^. 
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J?an  J?u  mid  al  J;ine  streng|;e. 

Ich  habbe,  on  brede  ^  eck  on  leng];e, 
175     castol  god  on  mine  rise: 

"Wei  fi3t  ];at  wel  fli3t,"  sei]?  J?e  wise. 

Ac  Ictc  we  awei  ]?os  cheste, 

vor  suiche  wordes  bo]^  unw[rc]ste; 

%  fo  wo  on  mid  ri5te  dome, 
180     mid  faire  worde  T:  mid  ysome. 

pc5  we  ne  bo  at  one  acordc, 

we  m[a]3e  bet  mid  fayre  worde, 

witutc  cheste,  T;  bute  fi3te, 

plaidi  mid  fo3e  T,  mid  ri5te: 
185    T;  mai  hure  ei|>er  wat  h[c]  wile 

mid  ri3te  segge  %  mid  sckile." 

po  quaj?  pe  hule  "[W]u  schal  us  seme, 

|>at  kunne  T;  wille  ri3t  us  deme?" 

"Ich  wot  wel"  qua);  ])e  ni3tingale, 
190     "Nc  );aii>f  ];arof  bo  no  tale. 

Maister  Nichole  of  Guldeforde, 

he  is  wis  an  war.  of  worde: 

he  is  of  dome  suj?e  gleu, 

T:  him  is  loj;  enrich  un)>eu. 

174.   eck,  h  altered  into  k,  cf.  »ckile  (186).         178.   -wente. 
182.   vin^e.        185.   hi.        187.   >«, 

176.  This  proverb  occurs  in  the  Proirrbs  of  Ilcnduig,  77,  Wel  fyht  J^at 
wcljlyh/';  in  Li  Provcrbe  au  Viluiii,  no.  Gl,  Micuz  vaut  l^mc  fnie  que  yiuiuvaii^c 
atcnf.e,  and  in  the  Gcnta  Romnnorum,  lvii.  420,  "It  is  an  olde  sawe,  He 
fegbtithwciethatflcithfaste"  :  cf.  also  Chaucer,  Par!,  o//-'.  (140),  "Thescliew- 
injj  is  only  tlie  remcdye,"  and  Butler,  Hudibran,  ni.  3.  243: 

For  those  that  Ay  may  fi;,'ht  again 
Which  he  can  never  do  that's  slain. 

177.  leU  wc  aioci  =  "\ct  us  refrain  from,"  cf.  also  1.  2.50.  The  idiom  is 
found  in  O.E.  aioeg  Imtan:  cf.  Ali^,  29,  Now  puis  hohiith  and  Ictcth  cheatc. 

16;0.  ysome  (.1.  nomc).  Str.  and  Wr.  read  ylome,  confusing  the  symbols 
I  ami  long  x.  The  C. -reading  ygome  (O.E.  gesuin,  friendly)  is  preferable  to  the 
J. -reading  nom  (O.E,  xdm,  harmony,  concord)  on  metrical  grounds,  while  the 
adj.  form  occurs  again  in  11.  1522,  1735.  Nor  does  the  reading  "with  fair 
words  and  frioiully"  oflur  any  syntactical  dilliculty.  The  idiom  occurs  in 
O.E.,  cf.  lii  linhb(i/<  siry/'C  lytic  gciipa  and  siri//?e  Icohle  (Orwiits,  ed.  Sweet, 
p.  19,  E.E.T.S.  79):  see  also  Kcnyon,  J.E.G.'p.  xii.  576. 

1S2.  ma^c  (C.  viii^e,  J.  vtowc).  Earlier  editors  all  read  vnt^e:  but  the 
u-form  (mn^c)  in  this  poem  is  used  for  the  opt.  (see  note  1.  62),  and  since 
the  indie,  is  employed  hero,  the  a-form  (preserved  in  .7.  mawe)  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred. 

184.  fo^e  (.T.  .so/f )  =  "  order,  decency."  The  J.  scribe,  evidently  unfamiliar 
with  fo^e,  has  altered  it  to  i<oJ>e,   No  O.E.  equivalent  has  yet  been  found  :  cf. 
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pan  J?u  raid  al  )>ine  streng]7e. 

Ich  habbe,  on  brede  1  ek  on  leng)?e, 
175     Castel  god  on  myne  ryse: 

"Wei  fyht  ]?at  wel  flyhj>,"  scy]?  |?e  wise. 

Ac  lete  [we]  awey  ]?gos  cheste, 

For  suche  wordes  beoj?  vnwreste: 

And  fo  we  on  rnyd  rihte  dome, 
180     Mid  fayre  worde  T.  myd  some. 

peyh  we  ne  beon  at  one  acorde, 

We  mawe  bet  myd  fayro  worde, 

Wi)?vte  cheste,  and  bute  vyhte, 

Playde  mid  so)?e  1  mid  ryhte: 
185     '\  may  vr  ey]?er  hwat  he  wile 

Mid  rihte  segge  1  myd  skile." 

po  qua|>  J?e  vie,  "Hwo  schal  vs  sgme,   <^  dt^^i*''"^- 

pat  cunne  1:  wille  riht  vs  deme?" 

"Ich  wot  wel"  quaj)  )?e  nyhtegale, 
190     "Ne  ]?arf  |?erof  boo  no  tale. 

Mayster  Nichol  of  Guldeuorde, 

He  is  wis  and  war  of  worde : 

He  is  of  worde  swyj^e  glev,     "^  ^^'*unc^ru,>^fu.,  ^■'^■ 

And  him  is  lo)>  eurich  vnjjeu.     *^  "'"*'""^'- 

177.   Ictt  awey. 

however  M.H.O.  vuoc,  Mod.  Germ.  /1//7,  Sw.  fog.  In  O.E.  a  form  gefOg 
occur3  =  "a  joining,"  whence,  in  a  secondary  sense,  the  idea  of  "fitness." 
The  word  also  survives  in  certain  Mod.  Eng.  dialects  (Notts,  Yorka),  as 
fog  =  **  first  in  order."  Boys  in  those  districts  are  said  to  claim  precedence  in 
their  games  by  calling  out  "foggie"  (see  K.D.D.). 

190.  jyarcf  (J.  /)ar/)  =  "need"  (vb).  For  similar  instances  of  the  insertion 
of  e  after  r,  cf.  vmrc^f^c  (1.  35-5),  are^f^c  (1.  404),  harc^  (1.  408).  The  insertion 
was  probably  due  to  French  scribal  intlucnce,  the  r  being  more  strongly  trilled 
in  English  than  in  French  words  (see  Skcat,  Tranx.  I'liil.  Hoc,  1897). 

191.  Maisler  Nicliole  of  Guldcforde.  The  full  designation  of  Nicholas  is 
not  without  its  interest,  pointing  as  it  does  to  certain  changes  characteristic 
of  the  11th  and  12th  centuries.  Under  Norman  influence  the  single  personal 
names  of  the  O.E.  period  had  become  supplemented  by  surnames  denoting, 
amongst  other  things,  place  of  birth.  Thus  in  the  inter  sections  of  the  A.S. 
Citron,  such  names  as  Kotbert  de  Bailesne  (1104),  Willelm  of  Curboil  (U23), 
Hugo  of  Mundford  (1123)  arc  found.  The  addition  of  Mahler,  moreover, 
conveyed  the  notion  of  academic  status.  Rashdall  (UniverKitic^  of  Europe  in 
Mill.  Agm,  i.  291-2)  refers  to  "the  enormous  multiplication  of  Masters"  in 
the  12th  century,  and  mentions  "the  custom  which  grew  up  in  the  course  of 
this  century  of  prefixing  the  title  of  'Master'  as  an  honourable  designation." 

For  the  claims  of  Nicholas  to  the  authorship  of  the  poem  see  Intro,  g  5, 
pp.  xli  fT. 

2—2 
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105     He  wot  insi3t  in  eche  songe, 

wo  singet  wel,  wo  singet  wronger 

T;  he  can  schede  vrom  )?e  ri3te 

J?at  wo3e,  )7at  ]?uster  from  \q  \\}iQ." 
po  hule  one  wile  hi  bij?03te, 
200     '\  after  )7an  J>is  word  upbro3te: 

"Ich  granti  wel  ];at  he  us  deme, 

vor  )je3  he  were  wile  breme, 

1  lof  him  were  ni3tingale, 

'\  oj7cr  wi3te  gentc  T:  smale, 
206     ich  wot  he  is  nu  sn]?e  acoled. 

Nis  he  vor  \e  no3t  afolcd,  Fol.  234  v.  col.  l. 

J;at  he,  for  ))ine  olde  luue, 

me  adun  Icgge  1  ]?e  buue: 

ne  schaltu  neure  so  him  queme, 
210     J>at  he  for  J?c  fals  dom  deme. 

He  is  him  ripe  T.  fast-rede, 

ne  lust  him  nu  to  none  unrede: 

nu  him  ne  lust  na  more  plcie, 

he  wile  gon  a  ri3te  weie." 
216         pe  ni3tingale  was  al  3are, 

ho  haddc  ilorned  wel  aiware: 

"Hulc,"  ho  scdc,  "seic  me  so)>, 

wi  dostu  ];at  unwi3tis  do]>? 

J?u  singist  ani3t  T;  no3t  adai, 
220     ^  al  y\  song  is  wailawai. 

207.   loue\  u  above  o;  o  deleted. 

199.  bi/>o^te  {3.  6i/io«/i<e)  =  "  bethought  (herself),  i.e.  pondered."  The  J. 
reading  is  probably  a  scribal  error  since  h  and  />  are  confused  elsewhere  by 
the  scribes  (see  Intro.  §  3  (d)  (/3)).  It  is  unlikely  (as  W.  seems  to  suggest)  that 
hihouhU  is  the  pt.  form  of  O.E.  behycjan,  bchogian:  the  form  required  would 
bo  liho^odf. 

201.  iiranti  (J.  ciraiuiti).  The  J.  form  occurs  in  one  place  in  C.  (1.  745): 
but  ijranti  is  the  usual  spelling  before  1250,  the  u  (denoting  O.Fr.  nasal 
quality)  being  inserted  after  that  date. 

20:5—1.  The  reference  here  may  well  be  to  the  light  love-verses  which  many 
sober  scholars  of  the  ago  deplored  as  lapses  of  their  youth.  To  Ililarius,  for 
instance,  is  attributed  a  Latin  love-lyric  addressed  to  an  English  maiden 
namr-d  Hose:  while  nuf/ae  amatoriac  of  the  same  kind  are  claimed  by  Henry 
of  Huntingdon,  Abelard,  Peter  of  Blois  and  other  learned  Latinists  (see 
Schcficld,  Kng.  Lit.  p.  67). 

204.  wi^te  =  O.E.  icihte,  fem.  pi.;  of.  however  wipes,  1.  431;  unwipis, 
1.  213. 

205.  nu  «u/c  (J.  nu  pe).    W.  Buggests  that  the  J.  reading  points  to  the 
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195     Ho  wot  insyht  in  eucho  songe, 

Hwo  singe)?  wel,  hwo  singe |?  wronge: 

And  he  con  schede  from  ]>q  rihte 

pat  wowe,  ]>aX  j?u.ster  from  \q  lyhte." 
pe  vie  one  hwile  hi  bihouhte 
200     And  after  J>an  |?is  word  upbrouhte: 

"Ich  graunti  wcl  Jjat  he  vs  deme,     Fol.230v. col.  1. 

For  |>eyh  he  were  hwilc  breme, 

1  leof  hym  w[c]re  Nihtingale, 

And  o)?er  ^v}'hte  gent  1  sinale, 
205     Ich  wot  he  is  nu  [su]J>e  acoled. 

Nis  he  vor  );e  nouht  afoled, 

pat  he,  vor  )?ine  olde  luiie, 

Mo  adun  legge  T:  \q.  abuwe: 

N[c]  schaitu  neuer  so  him  queme, 
210     pat  he  for  |>o  fals  dom  dome. 

He  is  nv  ripe  T.  fastrede, 

Ne  luste  hym  nv  to  non  vnrede: 

Nv  him  no  hist  namore  pleye, 

He  wile  gon  a  rihte  wcye." 
215         pc  Nihtegale  wes  al  ware, 

Heo  hcdde  ileorncd  wel  ihware: 

"Vie,"  heo  seyde  "seyc  me  so|?, 

Hwi  doirtu  J>at  vnwihtcs  do|>? 

pu  aingest  anyht  1  nouht  aday, 
220     And  al  J?i  song  is  waylaway. 

205.    nu  pe.        209.   N. 


presence  of  xupe  in  the  common  original,  as  was  probably  the  case,  the  scribal 
error  in  J.  being  an  instance  of  haplography  (see  Intro.  §  3  [d)  ii). 

210.  /aZs  (fom  =  " false  judgment":  legal  term.  The  complaint  of  "false 
judgment"  was  the  method  by  which  a  judgment  given  by  an  inferior  court 
could  be  questioned.    See  Pollock  and  Maitland,  //t,<i(.  of  Km},  Law,  ii.  6G0. 

211.  him  (J.  nu).  \V.  regards  nu  as  the  more  probable  reading  and  suggestH 
that  the  scribe's  eye  may  have  falhjn  on  him  in  the  following  line.  On  the 
other  hand,  hivi  gives  a  good  reading,  for,  as  II.  points  out,  "the  dative 
pronoun  mostly  in  the  3rd  pers.  is  used  with  intrans.  verbs  to  reinforce  the 
subject"  (see  H.  p.  279). 

215.  ^are  (J.  ware).  The  J.  scribe  (with  one  exception,  1, 1222)  consistently 
reads  ware,  vare,  in  place  of  ^are  (C),  as  if  the  latter  form  was  oecoming  un- 
familiar and  archaic. 

220.  For  the  bearing  of  this  passage  on  the  theme  of  the  poem  see  Intro. 
§  7,  p.  Ivii:  cf.  also  1.  412. 
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pu  mi3t  mid  ]7ine  songe  afere 

alle  ]7at  iherej^  J?ine  ibere: 

)?u  sch[ri]chest  T.  3ollest  to  ]>ine  fere, 

];at  hit  is  grislich  to  ihere: 
225     hit  ]?inche[]^]  bo)>c  wisejjl_snepe 

no5t  ]7at  J>u  singo,  ac  );at  ]^u  wepe. 

pu  fli5st  ani3t  T;  no3t  adai: 

J^arof  ich  w[u]ndri  1  wcl  mai. 

vor  eurich  j^ing  j'at  schunict  ri3t, 
230     hit  luue]?  }»uster  1  hatiet  li3t: 

T^  eurich  j^ing  j^at  is  lof  misdede, 

hit  lune)?  |>uster  to  his  dede. 

A  wis  word,  ];e3  hit  bo  unclene, 

is  fele  manne  a-mu]je  imene, 
235     for  Alurcd  King  hit  seide  T;  wrot: 

"He  schunet  );at  hine  [vu]l  wot."  -^ 

Ich  wene  y.xt  )>u  dost  also, 

vor  ]>u  fli3st  ni3tcs  euer  mo. 

An  o]>er  )?ing  me  is  a-wene, 
240     ]>u  hauest  ani3t  wel  bri^tc  sene;       Fol.  234  v.  col.  2. 

bi  daic  ];u  art  stare-blind, 

);at  l^u  no  sichst  no  bov  no  strind. 

223.    nchirdiciit.         22.5.   j'inchcM.  22H.    icndri.         236.    tchuiiet,  in- 

sertion  of  i  or  i  after  n,  probably  by  later  liiuul :  icl.  242.   lo»,  «  deleted, 

V  above  «:  ttrind,  nt  deleted. 

221-4.  W.  (note  1. 1)  erroneously  describes  these  four  lines  as  a  quatrain 
with  one  rhyming  sound.  But  the  rhyming  vowel  in  the  first  couplet  is  [{], 
whilij  in  the  second  it  is  [;"]. 

222.  t^<Tc  =  " outcry,  voice"  (<0.E.  <irhicru).   W.  glosses  this  word,  here 
"^  and  elsewhere,  as  "behaviour";    but  this  is  hardlv  likely  in  view  of  the 

word  ihercJK    See  also  11.  92"),  1318. 

223.  ^ollcfit  (J.  yollcai).  The  verb  iolle  (of.  1.  972]  is  probably  derived  from 
O.E.  "(jcoUan  variant  of  gicllan  (yell):  of.  O.E.  gtcrrau  alongside  *<jcorran 
(see  Sievcrs  §  388,  u  1). 

22.J.  Trans.  "It  sccmcth  both  to  the  wise  and  to  the  foolish  (i.e.  to  all) 
that  thou  dost  not  sing  but  weep."  For  similar  constructions  in  which  the 
preposition  is  wanting  cf.  Ich  am  lojy  svialefo^le  (1.  277),  also  1,  910. 

«?«•;)«  =  W.S.  snap,  Angl.  xitcp,  cf.  O.N.  sndpr,  "stupid."  The  word  "sneep" 
is  also  found  in  the  Mod.  Lines,  dial,  meaning  "foolish"  (sec  E.D.D.).  The 
rhynio  sncpe :  Kcpc  must  however  be  regarded  as  faulty  (i.e.  [f]:[«])  unless 
the  Anglian  form  {»nrp)  is  to  be  assumed  here. 

223.  ac  J'ut  (J.  at).  The  J.  scribe  has  evidently  read  at  for  ac,  confusing 
c  and  t  in  his  original,  and  then  omitted  the  following /«f — another  instance 
of  hf.plography. 

227.  The  traditional  reason  why  the  Owl  docs  not  fly  by  day  is  supplied 
by  one  of  the  Narrationes  of  Odo  of  Cheriton,  according  to  which  the  birds 
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pLX  miht  raid  J?ine  songe  afere 

Alle  )7at  here)?  J?ine  ibere: 

p[u]  scrichest  1  yollcst  to  j^ine  fere, 

pat  hit  is  gryslich  to  ihere: 
225     Hit  ]?inche]?  bo|>e  wise  1  sncpe 

Nouht  ]?at  \n  singe  [ac  ];at]  ]?u  wepe. 

pu  flyhst  anyht  and  noht  aday: 

parof  ich  wundri  1.  wel  may. 

For  vych  J^ing  ]?at  schonye]?  riht, 
230     Hit  luuye]?  ]>\i^ter  1  hatej?  lyht; 

1  euych  ]>ing  J^at  luuej?  misdede, 

Hit  luuc)?  )juster  to  his  dcde. 

A  wis  word,  |>cyh  hit  boo  vnclene, 

Is  fele  nionne  a-rau)?e  imene, 
235     For  Alurcd  King  hit  scyde  1:  wrot:    Fol.  230  v.  col.  2. 

"He  schunc}^  );at  hine  ful  wot." 

Ich  wene  )?at  J^u  dost  al  so, 

For  ]?u  flyhst  nyhtcs  euer  mo. 

[An]  o|;er  ]?ing  me  is  a-wene, 
240     pu  hauest  anyht  wcl  bryhto  scne:  ^^  «^'«'* 

Bi  daye  ]>\x  art  starc-blynd, 

pat  )^u  no  syst  bouh  of  lynd. 

223.  />.        2'2C.   Hiuije  at  ]>u.        239,   1. 

in  council  discuss  ns  to  whom  they  arc  to  give  the  rose  they  have  found. 
The  Owl  puts  forward  his  claiina  and  is  laughed  at:  but  the  finn.1  deciHion  is 
postponed.  Meanwhile  (the  narrative  goes  on),  "in  nocte  clare  uidet  Bubo, 
ct  aliis  auibuH  doniiientibuH,  ronam  furata  est.  Quo  compcrto,  mane  dedcrunt 
aues  sentenciam  (juod  liubo  nunquam  uolarct  dc  die,  ncc  inter  alias  aues 
habitarct,  et  in  tenebris  clarius  uidcret  et  si  die  apparerct  omncs  aucs  ipsum 
clamore  et  lesionc  infe.starent"  {Xnrralioues,  55,  he  lUmi  et  Volatilibiu:  see 
H'Tvieux,  Ta-k  Fab.  Int.  iv.  22G). 

231.  ix  lof  (J.  luiic/').  Trans.  "Everything  that  loves  evil-doing"  (l,e,  to 
which  evil-doing  is  dear),  cf,  II.  281,  609, 

230,   Trans,  "a  man  (he)  shuns  that  which  knows  him  to  be  foul." 

241,  sturc-l)liv(l=  "hVma.'^  W.  takes  it  to  mean  "purblind,  partly  blind." 
The  word  occurs  in  O.E.  xtxrhlind,  O.Fris.  starehlind,  O.H.O.  utaraldind,  etc. 
In  O.E.  it  means  both  "blind"  and  '-purblind"  (see  13. T.):  cf.  Dan.  stfT.r- 
blind  (purblind),  Sw.  stnrrblhid  (quite  blind).  From  the  context  in  the 
present  poem,  Ktnrcblind  is  apparently  synonymous  with  blind  and  bireiie 
(1.  2-1.3)  and  therefore  means  "blind,  stone-blind." 

2-12.  *ichsl  (.J.  fijift)  =  "  seest,"  cf.  isihxt  (1.  1225).  The  ch  here  probably  re- 
presents the  scribal  attempt  to  denote  tlie  sound-value  of  medial  h  (//),  cf.  A.S. 
Citron.  1137,  hahchm  (O.PL  hal'ian).  W.'s  sugg-.'stion  is  that  -ch  may  have 
been  an  error  for  -ch  {c  and  c  being  easily  confused)  and  that  sivh>t  (instead 
of  ificJiKt)  was  the  reading  of  the  original.  lUit  this  is  unlikely  as  O.E.  ie  (in 
O.E.  sicfiKt)  was  not  preserved  as  jV  at  this  date. 

hov  7ic  ttriud.   A  diflicult  passage.   The  original  C.  reading  hot  lie  gtriud  ia 
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Adai  J>u  art  blind  o^er  bisne, 

l^arbi  men  segget  a  uorbisne: 
245     "ili3t  so  hit  far]?  bi  J?an  ungode 

l^at  no3t  ne  suj?  to  none  gode, 

l  is  so  ful  of  vuele  wrenche 

}?at  him  ne  mai  no  man  atprenche, 

T,  can  wel  ]?ane  J;u[str]o  wai, 
250     T,  )>ane  bri3te  lat  awai." 

So  do)>  |?at  boJ>  of  J>ino  cunde, 

of  H3te  nabbej?  hi  none  imunde." 
pos  hule  lu3te  suj?e  longe, 

1  was  oftoned  suj^e  stronge: 
255     ho  quaj>  "pu  [hjattest  ni3tingale, 

J;u  mi3test  bet  hoten  galegale, 

249.  f>uT»te.        255.    atteat,  h  added  later. 


corrwtcd  to  Ixjv  «<■  rind,  probably  by  a  later  scribe.  J.,  on  the  other  hand, 
ha3  h->uh  oflynd  (  =  a  lime-tree  bough)  which  gives  Rood  sense,  though  in  all 
probability  the  phrase  represents,  us  frequently  in  J.,  an  attempt  to  get  over 
a  diflicult  reading  in  the  common  original,  by  means  of  substitution.  What 
the  poet  actually  wrote  seems  therefore  to  bo  best  represented  by  C:  and 
in  the  first  place,  the  corrected  form  }>ov  must  probably  be  accepted  a.?,  — how 
(bough),  cf.  hon^c  (1.  125).  G.  however  reads  bo^  (bough),  writing  ^  for  original 
«:  a  similar  confusion  between  sand  _J  being  found  in  7iu.'c£p(MS.  nu^te),  1.1751. 
But  ili  is  not  so  clear  that  the  correction  of  utrind  need  be  accepted.  It  is  true 
that  Jtc  hov  ne  rind  gives  an  intelligible  reading  (i.e.  thou  scest  neither  bough 
nor  bark<O.E.  rind):  and  it  may  be  that  the  eye  of  the  scribe  as  he  was 
about  to  write  the  word  was  cauglat  by  stare — in  the  preceding  line,  so  that 
ho  commenced  with  st — which  he  afterwards  deleted.  On  the  other  hand 
the  correction  may  have  been  due  to  a  later  scribe  who  failed  to  recognise 
a  sonicwhat  unfamiliar  form:  and  on  the  whole,  gtrind  would  seem  to  give 
better  sense  than  rind.  The  word  occurs,  for  instance,  in  Ancrcn  I'dwlc  (Titus 
MS.  Camd.  Soc),  p.  188,  gtrundcs  ulreamden  (streams  poured  down),  and  in 
J'dtic.ice,  1.311,  />?/  stnjvande  stranc'i  of  stryndc^  sfoVLony  (thy  clashing  Hoods 
of  stn^ams  so  many):  cf.  also  Mod.  Eng.  dial,  strine,  glryue  (water-channel), 
see  E.D.D.  Hence  if  Ktrind  be  retained,  as  on  the  whole  seems  advisable, 
the  passage  would  read  "  tjiou  sccst  neither _trce  |bough]jior_strcam." 

243.  hiine.  The  exact  meaning  of  this  word  is  not  easy  to  define.  Str.-Br. 
gives  it  as  "blind,"  Miitzner  as  "blind,  dim-sighted,"  while  W.  takes  it  to 
mean  "purblind,"  apparently  on  the  assumption  that  oJ>er  (  =  or)  which  pre- 
ceded it,  implied  some  sort  of  distinction  (see  also  N.E.D.).  J3ut  in  a  parallel 
quotation  in  the  Lindiaj'ame  Gospels  (Matt.  ix.  27),  Tuoefje  biscne  vel  blinde 
{duo  C(ieci),  the  words  are  clearly  synonymous.  Nor  does  the  sentence  (also 
quoted  in  N.E.D.)  in  lid.  Ant.  n.  239,  Now  the  bysovi  Icdys  the  hlynde,  give 
evidence  as  to  any  such  distinction,  in  view  of  the  Biblical  phrase  (Matt.  xv. 
14)  "if  the  blind  lead  the  blind"  (TV(f>\bi...TV(p\bv).  In  the  passage  (?uo  nuide 
bisne  and  quo  lockmdc  {Gen.  li  Ex.  2822)  the  contrast  is  clearly  between  the 
blind  and  those  who  see:  while  the  word,  as  used  by  Shakespeare,  "bisson 
rheuEi"  (blinding  tears),  Ilam.  ii.  ii.  529,  and  "bisson  conspectuitics"  {Cor. 
II.  i.  70),  affords  no  further  information  on  the  point.    On  the  other  hand,  in 
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Aday  }?u  art  blynd  o]>er  bisne, 

parby  men  seggej?  a  vorbisne: 
245     "Riht  so  hit  far)?  bi  J^an  vngode 

pat  nouht  ne  isyh]?  to  none  gode, 

T;  is  so  ful  of  vuele  wrenche 

pat  him  ne  may  no  mon  aprenche, 

%  con  wel  jjcne  pustre  way, 
250     1  )>ane  bryhte  lat  away." 

So  doJ>  )7at  beo]?  of  ]?ine  cunde, 

Of  lihte  nabbe]?  hi  none  imunde." 
peos  vie  luste  8wiJ;e  longe, 

1  wes  oftconcd  swi]je  stronger 
255     Heo  quaj?  "pu  hattest  Nihtegale, 

pu  [mjihtest  bet  hote  galegale, 

216.   Uyhp  in  different  hand ;  see  note.        256.   MihUtt. 


the  following  passage  of  Udall's  Para,  of  Erasmus  (quoted  by  E.D.D.):  "Thys 
manne  was  not  purblyndo  or  a  lyttle  appayred  and  decayed  in  syght,  but  as 
bysome  as  was  possible  to  be,"  the  word  "bysome"  is  clearly  distinct  from 
"purblind."  And  this  is  further  suggested  by  two  other  quotations  made  in 
E.D.D.,  viz.  Becscn,  hison  vd  bcezai,  caccus,  vox  agro  Lincoln,  usitatigsima'. 
and  again  "the  poor  owd  man's  aumust  bisson  "  (Mod.  Lines,  dial.).  On 
review  of  all  the  evidence  therefore,  there  seems  to  be  no  adequate  reason 
for  interpreting  hi$ne  as  "purblind."  The  present  passage  is  certainly  not 
suflicient  to  estiiblish  any  difference  of  meaning  between  blind  and  bime: 
and  in  1.  36G  where  the  substance  of  this  line  is  repeated,  the  statement  is 
plain.  What  we  have  therefore  in  1.  213  are  two  of  the  synonyms  character- 
istic of  the  poem:  and  the  use  of  the  second  synonym  bisne  is  sufliciontly 
explained  by  the  exigencies  of  rhyme.  ' 

216.  su/>'  (.J.  i$yhp)  =  " secth."  This  unusual  form<O.E.  si/hh,  »ieh/> 
(with  omission  of  h),  is  possibly  a  Southern  dial,  variant  of  ixij^,  iKih/>  (1.  407). 
Owing  to  its  rarity,  it  seems  to  have  puzzled  the  J.  scribe  who  left  a  blank 
space  in  which  a  later  hand  inserted  the  normal  isyh/y :  cf.  also  ixo/'  ( =  iKco/>), 
1.  4'24  note.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  also  possible  that  siif^  may  have  been » 
the  original  fonn,  and  that  the  C.  reading  (u)  is  but  a  careless  reproduction  I 
of  ii  (double  i). 

Trans,  "who  seeth  nothing  to  any  good  purpose." 

248.    atprcnclie  (J.  opreiiche)  =  " deceive,  e5cai)C."    Str.  adopts  the  reading 
atwrcnche,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  not  have  been  dilllcult  for  a  scribe 
to  have  read  the  O.E.  m'  (wen)  as  p.   But  both  MSS.  read  p  in  this  word  and 
in  1.  814  atprenche  occurs  in  both  C.  and  J.    No  O.E.  form,  however,  bas 
been  found  to  correspond  to  this  word,  though  Mod.  dial.  prink=:'' to  trim  "    r^H^'  ^*^' 
(Nares)  and  Mod.   Eng.  prank  go  to  suggest  a  root  fonn  *prinkan,  with   pjy/ujc. 
secondary  fonn  'prencan.    The  root  idea  would  be  "to  prick"  (  =  unnasalised  ' 
form  of  prink)  with  the  meaning  "to  bedeck,  to  make  a  show."   Hence  in 
all  probability  M.E.  prenchcn  (to  deceive):  cf.  Shak.  Winter's  Tale,  ii.  i.  51, 
"a  pinch'd  tliing(?)  " 

2-56.   5aitv;aJe  =  "  chatterbox,"  a  coinage.    The  reduplication  of  the  root 
(cf.  O.E.  gulan)  produces  a  pejorative  and  comic  effect:  cf.  "sing-song."  T 
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vor  ];u  hauest  to  monie  tale. 

Lat  ]?ine  tunge  habbe  spale ! 

pu  wencst  ]>a,i  j^es  dai  bo  )>in  0}e: 
260     lat  me  nu  habbe  mine  ]>vo}q: 

bo  nu  stille  T:  lat  me  speke, 

ich  wille  bon  of  ]>o  awreke. 

T;  luso  hu  ich  con  me  bitclle, 

mid  ri5to  so]?c,  witute  spclle. 
265     pu  sei.st  J>at  ich  mc  hude  adai, 

J?arto  ne  segge  ich  nich  ne  nai: 

'\  lust  ich  telle  )7e  wareuore, 

al  \vi  hit  is  T;  wareuore. 

Ich  habbe  bile  stifT;  stronjre, 
270     1  gode  cliuers  scharp  T:  longe, 

80  hit  bicumcj?  to  hauekes  cunne; 

hit  is  min  hi3te,  hit  is  mi  wJVjnne, 

]?at  ich  me  dra5e  to  mine  cunde, 

ne  mai  [me]  no  man  }?areuore  schende:    Fol.23or.  co!.  i. 
275     on  me  hit  is  wel  iscne, 

vor  ri5te  cunde  ich  am  so  kene. 

Vorjji  ich  am  lo)?  smale  fo3le 

]?at  flo))  bi  grunde  an  bi  ]?iiuele: 

272.   wune,  sec  ncte.  274.    mai  no. 


258.  spale.  Sk.  translates  as  "a  spell,  a  turn  of  work"  (cf.  Du.  ^pelen,  to 
i  plaj),  which  is  quite  contrary  to  what  one  would  expect  from  the  context. 
I  Str.Br.  connects  the  word  with  M.H.G.  spale  (rung  of  a  ladder)  and  O.N. 

spnlf  (plankK  and  translates  it  as  "splinter."    W.  takes  it  to  mean  "splint, 

la  cleft  sticK  in  which  the  tongue  is  caught,"  and  tmnslates:    "let  thy 

I  tongue  have  a  splint"  (i.e.  be  fastened  and  so  held  still).    The  most  satis- 

I  factory  explanation,  however,  is  obtained  by  connecting  the  word  with  O.E. 

^  !  upahi  (substitute),  in  which  case  the  line  would  read  "Let  thy  tongue  have 

a  substitute,  i.e.  take  a  rest."  Tlie  form  spale  itself  is  rare,  but  the  corre- 
I  spotding  verbal  form  (O.E.  spclian,  to  act  as  a  substitute)  is  more  frequently 
I  found;  cf.  Ornt,  10133,  Al  />at  tu  vtilit  spclen;  P.  Plow.  C.  xiv.  77,  spcle  ayid 
'.spare;  also  the  old  Dorsets.  dial,  sjyeal  (to  spare  one  and  take  his  place),  see 

'e.d.d. 

2G6.  nich  ne  nai  (J.  ni/k  no  nay) -"no  nor  nay."  Str.  (followed  by  G.) 
did  not  improve  tliis  line  when  he  omitted  nicli.  The  C.  reading  is  supported 
by  that  of  J.:  and  while  nich  is  metrically  necessary  it  is  interesting  as  well 
from  the  etymological  point  of  view.  Sk.  reads  ntc/i="  not  I,"  and  trans- 
lates "  To  that  I  say  (not  I)  no  nay."  But  a  better  reading  is  obtained  by 
taki:3g  niV/«="no"  (O.E.  ru"c="no,"  cf.  Sicvers  g  332,  a2)  and  translating 
"  To  that  I  say  neither  no  nor  nay."  This  use  of  synonyms  especially  in  the 
rhyming  position  is  characteristic  of  the  poet  (cf.  1.  243),  while  similar 
phn.ses  with   M.E.   nikkeii  (to  deny,  say  no)  are  fairly  common :   cf.   Sir 
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Vor  J^u  hauest  to  monye  tale. 

Let  j^ine  tunge  habbe  spale ! 

pu  wenest  J?at  j^es  day  beo  )?in  owe: 
260     Let  me  nv  habbe  myne  )?rowe: 

Beo  nv  stille  "I  let  inc  speke, 

Ich  wile  beo  of  ]?e  awreke. 

1  lust  hw  ich  con  me  bitelle, 

Mid  rihte  soJ?e  wi]>vte  8i)elle. 
265     pu  seyst  }»at  ich  me  hude  aday, 

parto  ne  segge  ich  nyk  no  nay: 

'1.  lust  ich  telle  hwervore, 

Al  hwi  hit  is  T^  hwarevore. 

Ich  habbe  bile  stif  1  stronge,  Fol.  231  r.  col.  1. 

270     1  gode  cleurcs  scharp  1  longe, 

So  hit  bycumej?  to  hauekes  cunne 

Hit  is  myn  hyhte  '\  my  [wu]nne 

pat  ich  me  drawe  to  mine  cunde, 

Ne  may  me  no  vt\on  J^arfor  sende; 
275     On  me  hit  is  wel  isene, 

For  rihte  cunde  ich  am  so  kene. 

Vor]>i  ich  am  lo)>  smale  vowele 

pat  fleo]?  bi  grunde  1.  bi  )>uuele: 

272.    yiine. 


Gawayne  and  the  Grene  Knight,  706,  "nikked  him  with  nai."  Moreover  in 
Scott's  Abbot  (ch.  38)  Adain  Woodcock  says  "I  trust  you  .vill  not  nick  me 
with  nay." 

272.  wunne  (C.  wuMy  J.  ynn<!)  =  " delight."'  Str.  re^ids  KUiine,  Sk.  W.  and 
G.  retain  v~um-  The  diilerent  readings  of  the  two  MSS.  suggest  some  difliculty 
in  the  common  original.  The  C. -reading  icane  in  the  fir^t  place  docs  not  rhyme 
regularly  with  cunne  (1.  271),  secondly  it  does  not  give  the  synonym  with  hi^te 
that  the  context  seems  to  require:  while  the  J.-rwuling  admits  of  no  sense 
at  all.  Both  scribes,  it  would  seem,  have  made  the  best  of  an  obscure 
reading  but  without  success.  If  however  we  take  unne  as  the  reading  of  the 
common  original,  all  difficulties  vanish.  This  form  wnne=icnn'\e,  the 
omission  of  n  after  w  being  common :  cf.  u[u]r«  (1.  31),  ic[u]ji('>£  (1.  589).  And 
\L-nne  is  copied  by  the  C.  scribe  as  xcune  (confusing  n  and  u),  while  the  J. 
scribe  wTote  ynne,  reading  if  as  y,  cf.  yit,  yc.<t  (1.  CS9). 

273.  to  .;(f;iccn;irie  =  (obey  the  laws)  "ofmykind."  In  medieval  law  appeal 
was  sometimes  made  to  the  "law  of  Nature"  as  well  as  to  the  law  of  the 
land.    See  Pollock  and  Maitland,  Hiatory  of  Enyli^h  Laic,  i.  466,  514  n. 

276.  Trans.  "From  my  verj-  nature  [it  is  thatj  I  am  so  keen";  see  note 
1.273. 

277  ff.  For  the  attacks  matle  upon  the  Owl  by  the  rest  of  the  birds,  see 
1.227  note,  adfm. 
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hi  me  bichermet  \  bigredc]?, 
280     1  hore  flockes^'jmje  lede]?. 

Me  is  lof  to  habbe  reste 

1  sittc  stille  in  mine  nosto: 

vor  nore  ich  newer  no  ^q  botero, 

[5]if  ich  mid  chauling  1,  mid  chatere 
285     horn  schcndo  1  mid  fule  worde, 

so  hordes  do);  o^er  mid  schit-vvorde. 

Ne  lust  me  wit  ]>q  scrcwcn  chide; 

forj^i  ich  wende  Irom  hom  wide. 

Hit  is  a  wise  monne  dome, 
290    1  lii  hit  aeggct  wel  ilome, 

]^'^t  mo  ne  chide  wit  ];e  gidie, 

ne  wit  |)an  ofne  me  no  3onie. 

At  sunie  sij?e  herde  [I]  telle 

hu  Alured  sede  on  his  spclle: 
295     "Loke  j^at  J?u  ne  bo  )?are 

J>ar  chauling  bo|?  %  cheste  3are: 

lat  sottes  chide  1;  uor);  ]>\x  go." 

T;  ich  am  wis  T.  do  also. 

'\  jet  Alured  seide  an  o]>er  side 
300     a  word  |>at  is  isprunge  wide : 

"pat  wit  ])e  fule  hauej>  imene, 

ne  cume)?  he  neuer  from  hi/n  cleine." 

Wenestu  j^at  haueck  bo  j^e  worse 

J703  crowe  bigrcde  him  bi  )^e  me/'she, 

280.   nc,  margin  vie  later.  281.    pif.  293.   itelle. 

28]..  Mr  Coulton  suggests  here  a  reference  to  the  cloistered  monastic  life. 
Cf.  1.  89, 

28-'.   chauUnfi  (J.  chanrilinr)).   The  J. -reading  represents  a  scribal  attempt 
to  substitute  for  an  obsolescent  form  one  that  was  more  familiar:    with 
chanijlintj  ( =  jangling^  cf.  gcncling  (St  Jul.  p.  57).    The  form  chauling  ( < O.E.  ' 
ceafl,  jaw^  is  paralleled  in  L.Ger.  kavclcn,  Du.  kcvelen  and  Mod.  Eng.  col- 
loquiil  "jawing." 

29'!.   Cf.  Kay's  Proverbs  (p,  112),  "No  gaping  against  an  oven." 

29-">-7.  Similar  proverbial  utterances  are  found  in  A.S.  Apophtlicgms 
(quoted  by  Kemble,  Salomon  and  Saturn,  pp.  258  IT.),  ne  hco  6ii  to  ceastful  (23) ; 
Tie  jlijt  Sa  rui  ifj(f  anwilne  7nan  nc  wid  oj'erspreccnnc  (5) ;  in  the  Dintichs  of 
Cato'(i^cQ  Ang.  vn.  pp.  170,  172) : 

(a)  A^cijnex  menful  of  wordes 
Slryuc  /'ow  rilit  nouht. 

(b)  Jico  corlcis  and  jangle  not 
/>cr  Jh)u  art  itet  at  bo^d. 

Also  in  the  Proverbs  of  Alfred:  ne  chid  pu  wyp  none  aotte  (412)  and  Be  thou 
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Hi  me  bichirrae)^  1  bigrede)>, 
280     1.  hcore  flockes  to  me  ledej>. 

Me  is  leof  to  habbe  reste 

And  sitte  stille  in  myne  neste: 

Vor  nere  ich  neue?*  J?e  betcre, 

peyh  ich  mid  changling  and  rayd  chatere 
285     Heom  schende  '\  myd  fule  worde, 

So  herdcs  do|>  oj^er  [m]id  sit-wordc. 

Ne  lust  mo  wi|>  J>o  scrcwen  chide; 

Forj^i  ich  wendc  from  hcom  wide. 

Hit  is  a  wise  monne  dome, 
290     1  hi  hit  Kcggc)>  wcl  ilome, 

pat  me  ne  chide  wi);  )>e  gidic, 

Ne  wi]>  ]7an  ofne  me  ne  yonie. 

At  sum  sy]>e  herde  I  telle 

Hw  Alured  seyde  on  his  spelle: 
296     "Loke  J;at  ]>u  ne  beo  J>are 

•    par  changling  beoj?  1  cheste  vara; 

Let  sottes  chide  T,  for]?  ))u  go." 

1  ich  am  wis,  '^  do  al  so. 

1  yet  Alured  seyde  an  o|?er  syde 
300     A  word  J;at  is  isprunge  wide, 

"pat  wi]?  |;e  fule  hauc)>  imene, 

Ne  cume]?  he  neuer  from  him  clene." 

Wenestu  )?at  hauek  beo  }?e  w[u]rse       Fol.  231  r.  eol.  2. 

pe  crowe  bigrcde  him  bi  ]?e  mersche, 

286.   Mid.        303.   wrse. 

never  too  hold  \  To  chide  apainft  any  ncold,  \  nor  icith  many  taU»  |  To  chide 
arjainft  all  the  foolish  (sect,  xxvi.),  and  in  The  Wise  Man's  Proverbs  (ed, 
Fumivall) : 

Evermore  fle  disconle  and  hate, 
Wyth  hi  neighbour  make  no  debate. 

299.  side  (C.  and  J.).  The  form  fipe  would  normally  be  expected  here 
(cf.  at  suine  sij^c  (1.  293)),  and  may  have  appeared  in  the  original;  in  which 
case  the  rhyme  si/re  :u-ide  would  find  a  parallel  in  itrcde  '.iqne/^c  (11.  501-2). 
Both  MSS.  however  agree  in  reading  *iV/e  which  has  therefore  been  retained. 
Trans,  "in  another  place." 

301.  Trans,  "he  that  hath  to  do  with  what  is  foul,"  cf.  the  O.E.  idiom 
ganivnc  hahhan  ui/y="to  have  to  do  with  "  (an  adversary). 

303-8.  A  piece  of  unnatural  natural  history,  probably  of  the  same  origin 
as  the  idea  of  the  young  owl  fouling  the  nest  of  the  hawk  (cf.  also  1.  227 
note).  Th(3  hawk,  as  Mr  G.  G.  Coulton  points  out,  "is  not  baited  by  carrion 
crows  (which  are  solitary  birds)  but  by  rooks,  and  swallows  and  even  sparrows." 
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305    1  go]>  to  him  mid  hore  chirme 

ri3t  so  hi  willc  wit  him  schirme? 

pe  haucc  {o\}q^  gode  rede, 

1  fli3t  his  wei  1.  lat  him  grede."       Fol.  235  r.  col.  2. 
"5et  J^u  me  seist  of  o}^er  ]>inge, 
310     1  telst  l^at  ich  ne  can  no5t  singe, 

ac  al  mi  rorde  is  woning, 

1  to  ihirc  grislich  j'ing. 

pat  nis  no5t  so|>,  ich  singe  cfne, 

mid  fullc  dreme  1  lude  stefne. 
315     pu  Avenist  J>at  cch  song  bo  grislich, 

})at  ymc  pipinge  nis  ilich. 
d*A^M^  Mi  stcfnc  is  [bold]  1  no3t  unorne, 

ho  is  ilich  one  grete  home, 

1  }>in  is  ilich  one  pipe, 
320     of  one  smalc  wode  unripe. 

Ich  singe  bet  )>an  J>u  dest: 

pu  chaterest  so  do)»  on  Irish  prost. 

Ich  singe  an  eue  a  ri5te  time, 

I  so|^}^c  won  hit  is  bed-time, 
325     ]Ki  )^ridde  si)>e  a[t]  middel-ni3te: 

T.  so  ich  mine  song  adi3te 

wone  ich  iso  arise  vorre 

o)>cr  dai-rim  o^cv  dai-sterre. 

Ich  do  god  mid  mine  J^rote, 
330     1  warni  men  to  hore  note. 

Ac  ]>\x  singest  alle  longe  ni3t, 

from  eue  fort  hit  is  dai-li3t, 

1  eure  seist  J>in  o  song 

so  longe  so  );e  ni5t  is  long: 

308,  him,  i  altered  to  e.        312.  hire,  i-  later.        317.   blod,  margin  later 
bold.  320.   icodc,  e  inserted  after  and  above  o  later.  322.  prost,  after 

and  above  r,  later  e  inserted.        32o,    ad. 


303.  "him  (C.)  illustrates  the  displacing  of  ace.  form  hi  (.J.)  by  the 
dat."  (W.). 

309.   Note  the  word-order:  " ^et  pn  feint  of  me." 

313.   f/ne  =  "smoothly,'"  i.e.  without  trills.   Cf.  1.  48. 

322.  on  Irish  prost.  'Irish  priests,  according  to  Mr  G.  G.  Coulton,  were 
proverbiallv  of  the  lowest  type:  see  P.  Plowman,  B.  xx.  220;  Beg.  of  St 
Osmund  (li.S.),  I.  304-6  (two  illiterates  ordained  in  Ireland) ;  Giraldus  Cam- 
brensis.  Opera  (R.S.),  i.  60,  iv.  78,  v.  172,    See  additional  notes,  p.  202. 

323-8.   The  Owl  refers  here  to  the  canonical  hours  observed  by  the  regular 
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305    1  goJ>  to  him  myd  heore  chyrme 

Riht  80  hi  willo  wi|;  him  schirine? 

pe  hauek  folewe)?  godc  rcdc; 

He  flyh|?  his  wey,  T;  hit  hi  grede." 
"[Y]et  }>u  me  seyst  of  oj^er  J'inge, 
310    T.  tellest  J'at  ich  nc  can  nouht  singe, 

Ac  al  my  reorde  is  wonyng, 

And  to  ihere  gryslych  J'ing. 

pat  nis  nouht  so]^,  ich  singe  efnc, 

Mid  fullc  drenie  ~l  hide  stefne. 
315     pii  wcnest  }7at  eoch  song  beo  gnslich 

pat  |?inc  pipinge  nis  ilich. 

Mi  stefne  is  bold  1  nouht  vnorne, 

Heo  is  ilich  one  gretc  home, 

1  ]>in  is  iliche  one  pype, 
320     Of  one  smale  wcode  vnripe. 

Ich  [singe]  bet  |>an  ^\x  dest: 

pu  chaterest  so  do)?  on  Yris  prest. 

Ich  singe  an  efne  a  ryhte  time, 

1:  sc|>)>e  hwenne  hit  is  bed-time, 
325     pe  Jjridde  syj^e  a  middel-nyhte: 

T,  so  ich  myne  songe  adihte 

Hwenne  ich  iseo  arise  veorre 

Oj;er  (lay-rewe  o];er  day-steorre. 

Ic  do  god  myd  myne  J?rote, 
330     And  warny  men  to  heore  note. 

Ac  ))u  singest  alle  longe  nyht, 

From  eue  J>at  hit  is  day-liht, 

'\  euer  lestcj?  );in  o  song 

So  longe  so  |;e  nyht  is  long: 

309.  }'Ct  (small  blue  /).         321.   Ich  bet. 

clerp^  for  prayer  and  devotion.  The  scrNices  alluded  to  arc  Vespers,  at  sunset 
(1.  323);  Compline,  just  before  retiring  to  rest  (1.  324);  Matins,  soon  after 
midnight  (1.  32-3) ;  and  Lauds  at  sunrise  (1.  328).  The  other  hours  or  services 
belonged  to  the  day-time  and  are  therefore  not  mentioned  by  the  Owl.  (See 
Gasquct,  EnriUsh  Mona.'tic  Life,  eh.  vi.)     See  also  note  11.  1658  3. 

331  fT.  Curious  legends  have  existed  with  regard  to  the  nocturnal  singing 
of  the  nightingale.  According  to  one  stor}-,  the  sightless  nightingale  had 
borrowed  the  eyes  of  the  glow-worm  in  order  to  attend  a  fairy  wedding. 
After  the  ceremony  she  refused  to  give  them  back,  but  wishing  to  soothe  her 
injured  friend,  she  promised  to  continue  her  song  by  night  as  well  as  by  day  (see 
Prov,  Names  and  Folklore  of  British  Birds,  C.  Swainson,  E.  Dial.  Soc.  xviii.). 


.32  The  Owl  arid  the  Nightingale  (C) 

335    %  eure  crowe]?  J>i  wTecche  crei, 

)jat  he  ne  swike]?  ni3t  ne  dai. 

Mid  )?ine  pipinge  ]>\x  adunest 

]7as  monnes  earcn  j^ar  ]>\i  wunest, 

'\  makest  J?ine  song  so  unw[u]r|; 
340     )?a[t]  me  ne  tel]?  of  J^ar  no3[t]  •vv[u]r)>. 

Eurich  mur5)?e  niai  so  longc  ilcste 

];at  ho  shal  liki  wel  unwreste:  Fol.  235  v.  col.  1. 

vor  harpe,  1  pipe,  '\  fu3eles  [song] 

mislike]?,  yii  hit  is  to  long. 
345     Ne  bo  ])Q  song  neuer  so  murie, 

J7at  he  ne  shal  ];inche  wel  unmurie 

5cf  he  ilestc]?  oiier  unwille: 

so  J>u  mi3t  J^ine  song  aspille. 

Vor  hit  is  soJ>,  Alured  hit  seide, 
350     '\  me  hit  mai  ine  boke  rede: 

"Eurich  j^ing  mai  losen  his  godhede 

mid  unrae];e  T.  mid  ouerdcde." 

Mid  este  ];u  \q  m\}t,  ouerquatie, 

'\  oue?-fullc  make}>  wlatie: 

339.  -icrp.        340.  pat,  nojt,  the  t  in  each  case  later:  wrp, 
343.   son(je.        349.    scidde,  first  d  deleted. 

335.  crei.  This  word  presents  much  difficulty.  Sk.  and  G.  translate  it  as 
"cry"  (O.Fr.  cri),  but  this  correspondence  between  ei  and  t  seems  scarcely 
possible.  Str.-Br.  interprets  it  as  "crowing,"  W.  as  "crying"  without 
further  comment.  The  form  is  perhaps  derived  from  an  O.N.  *krci  (  =  0.E. 
era,  the  croaking  of  frogs  or  crows),  cf.  u-ailnicai  (1.  220;,  ivolawo  (1.  412),  in 
•which  case  the  line  would  mean  "Thy  wretched  croaking  ever  goes  on." 
A  more  satisfactory  solution,  however,  would  be  to  read  crfi  =  " throat,"  the 
word  suggested  by  the  context  as  the  subject  of  crmceh.  The  Mod.  Eng. 
crag  (  =  M.E.  cra"c< O.E.  craga,  neck  or  throat)  is  clearly  not  the  word,  but 
an  O.E.  variant  *crfr^;  would  give  the  form  and  meaning  required.  A  Northern 
variant  craip  occurs  in  Dunbar's  Flytinn  Poem  (109),  "Thy  lang  kne  craig, 
Thy  pure  pynit  thrott":  the  form  is  also  found  in  Mod.  Scots  dial,  (.see 
E.D.J).),  and  the  corresponding  Southern  form  would  seem  to  give  the  best 
meaning  to  the  lino,  viz.  "And  over  crowetli  thy  wretched  throat." 

340.  ()//>((r="/ar-f)/,  not  o//'«rc  (f.):  O.E.  ao/ii/ is  masc."  (W.).  Trans, 
"that  one  reckons  nothing  of  it"  (  =  reckons  thereof  nothing  of  worth). 
H.  suggests  that  "the  construction  is  of  a  mixed  kind,  combining  (1)  one 
esteems  nothing  of  thy  song,  and  (2)  thy  song  is  worth  nothing." 

343.  fou'j  (C.  f<>u(/c,  J.  sonij).  The  J.  form  is  preferable  for  both  gram- 
matical and  metrical  rea-sons. 

345.  neuer  to  viurie.  Instance  of  an  irrational  negative  in  a  concessive 
clause — a  construction  found  in  O.E.  and  other  Teutonic  languages  (see 
W.  E.CoUinson,  M.L.R.x.  3,  pp.  349-65)as  well  as  occasionally  in  A. -Norman, 
where  it  is  apparently  due  to  English  influence  (see  J.  Vising,  M.L.R.  xi.  2, 
pp.  219-21):  cf.  A.S.  Chron.  (1087),  nan  man  ne  dontc  dean  oSernc  man, 
mcfde  he  ntr/re  nwa  viycel  y/cl  gcdon. 
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335    %  euer  crowej?  )»i  wrecche  crey, 

pat  he  ne  swikc)>  nyht  ne  day. 

Mid  YmQ  pipinge  j^u  adunest  Fol.  231y.  col.  l. 

pas  monnes  eren  )?ar  |>ii  wunest, 

T.  makest  ]?i  song  so  vnwiht 
340     pat  me  ne  telle)?  of  )?e  nowiht. 

Eurych  tnure)>e  may  so  lo7ige  leste, 

pat  heo  schal  liki  wel  vnwrcste: 

For  harpe,  '\  pipe,  T.  foweles  song 

Mislikc];,  if  hit  is  to  long. 
345     Ne  beo  ]?e  song  no  so  murie, 

pat  he  ne  sal  J?inche  vnmurie 

If  he  ilestej?  ouer  vnwille: 

So  ))u  myht  y\  song  aspille. 

For  hit  is  so)?,  Alurcd  hit  seyde, 
350     1  me  hit  may  in  bokc  rede: 

"E?/rich  J?ing  may  Icscn  his  godhede 

Mid  vnmejje  and  ouerdede." 

Mid  este  )>u  }>e  maist  ouerquatie, 

T;  ouerfulle  makie]>  wlatie: 

345-7.  Trans.  "Be  the  song  ever  so  merry,  it  will  seem  quite  anpleasant, 
if  it  lasts  beyond  the  proper  time"  (i.e.  what  is  desirable). 

otur  unwille  (C.  and  J.).  Various  explanations  of  this  phmse  have  been 
made.  Sk.  glossed  umrille  as  "displeasure"  (<iO.E.  unwilUi)  and  then, 
somewhat  illogically,  explained  the  phrase  ouer  unu:ille  as  meaning  "beyond 
what  is  desirable."  Egge  {M.L.N,  i.  14)  suggested  an  O.E.  unwille  (pleasant^: 
but  while  this  would  undoubtedly  give  the  sense  required,  no  such  form  is 
found.  W.,  again,  takes  unwille  as  an  iulv.  =  "unpleasantly "  (<0.E.  «n- 
willum,  against  one's  will),  and  the  phrase  he  translates  as  "over  or  too 
unpleasantly"  :  cf.  oiieTlonrjc  (1.  4.50),  ouergicifyc  (1. 151B).  It  is  however  worth 
noting  that  unwille  occurs  in  two  other  places  (11.  422,  1535)  in  the  poem_ 
and  in  each  case  it  represents  an  adj.  =  "displeasing"  (O.E.  unwilla).  There 
would  seem  to  be  no  reason  for  interpreting  it  dilfcrcntly  here:  so  that  the 
literal  rendering  of  the  phrase  would  be  "  beyond  what  is  displeasing,"  i.o.  not 
pleasing.  And  if  the  "not"  bereii}  implied  be  regarded  as  another  inritanco 
of  the  redundant  negative  (cf.  ne,  1.  310),  the  actual  interpreUition  becomes 
"beyond  what  is  (not)  pleasing  or  desirable,"  which  is  the  senBC  required  by 
the  context. 

351-2.   Cf.  The  M'ine  Man's  Prorcrb^  (Bodl.  MS.  9,  If.  99),  11.  32-3: 
Whan  game  ys  best,  is  tyme  to  letc: 
Measure  is  a  mcry  mele; 
also  Ray's  Proverbt  (p.  75),  "  Measure  is  a  treasure"  ;  Pierg  Ploumian,  B  i.  85, 
"Measure  is  medcyne";  Camden's  Jicmainn  (p.  310),  " Measure  is  a  merrie 
mejine";  also  /xrjS^v  0701'  of  the  Seven  Sages. 

353.  ouerquatie.  According  to  Str.  the  word  means  "to  cram  to  excess" 
and  is  connected  with  I'rov.  Eng.  quat  (Str.  licit.  425),  O.Fr.  quaticr  (Roquef. 
Gloss.  2.  414).    The  word  is  found  in  Mod.  Somer.  dial,  aquat,  quat  (full, 

A.  3 


34  The  Old  and  the  Nightingale  (C) 

355     an  eurich  murejl^e  mai  agon 

3if  me  hit  halt  eure  forj?  in  on, 

bute  one,  J^at  is  Godes  riche, 

]>at  eure  is  svete  T;  eure  iliche: 

J?e3  ]>M  nime  eure  o[f]  J?an  lege, 
360     hit  is  eure  ful  bi  hepe. 

Wu?ider  hit  is  of  Godes  riche, 

J>at  eure  spen);  1  euer  is  iliche. 
3ut  ]>M  me  seist  an  oj?er  shome, 

J?at  ich  a[m]  on  mine  e5en  lome, 
365     an  seist,  for  J>at  ich  flo  bi  ni3te, 

)>at  ich  ne  mai  iso  bi  li^te. 

pu  liest!  on  me  hit  is  isene 

]?at  ich  habbe  gode  sene: 

vor  nis  non  so  dim  ]?usternes3e 
370     ]jat  ich  euer  iso  ]7e  lasse. 

pu  wencst  )?at  ich  ne  mi^te  iso, 

vorTph  bi  daie  no5t  ne  flo, 

pe  hare  lute)?  al  dai, 

ac  nopeles  iso  he  mai. 
375     3if  hundes  urnej?  to  him-ward, 

[h]e  gengj?  wel  sui]?e  awai-ward,     Fol.  235  v.  col.  2. 

T;  hoke]?  pa)?es  svij^e  narewe, 

T.  hauej?  mid  hi?7i  his  blenches  5arewe, 

1  hup)>  T;  star[t]  su]?e  coue,     ^f  czj^ 
380     an  seche)>  pa|;cs  to  J;e  groue: 

ne  sholde  he  uor  bol^e  his  e5e 

so  don,  3if  he  J>e  bet  nise3e. 

359.  o/.      364.  an.    ji  deleted,  stroke  (for  m)  over  a,      376.  He.      379.  stard. 


sati3d)<0.Fr.  quaitir,  quatir  (to  force  in,  press  down):  cf.  Lyiy,  Etiphiies 
(ed.  Arbor,  p.  44),  "To  the  stomach  quatted  with  dainties,  al  delicates 
seeme  quoixsie."    (See  X.E.D.  and  E.D.D.) 

o62.   spcnj^,  sec  note  1.  165. 

i;64.  aril  (C.  and  J.  an).  The  presence  of  an  (for  am)  in  both  MSS. 
points  to  a  common  original,  see  Intro.  §  3,  p.  xxv. 

1170.  lasse,  probably  a  scribal  alteration.  The  rhyme  requires  lesge,  a 
Kentish  form  (cf.  J.  reading).    See  11. 1227-8, 1405-6,  also  Appendix  i  (a)  (i). 

ii75.  to  Jiini-uard,  a  common  construction  in  early  English  :  cf.  O.E.  to 
/>sere  sunnan  weard,  til  heucne  trnrd  {Gen.  (L  Ex.  3025);  to  me  uard  [Horn, 
1118);  also  "his  power  to  us-ward  who  believe"  (Ephcsianit  i.  19). 
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355    "t  euerich  murej^e  may  agon, 

If  me  hit  halt  euer  in  on, 

Bute  one,  |?at  is  Godes  riche, 

pa[t]  euer  is  swete  1  euer  iliche: 

peyh  J?u  nyme  of  J^an  lepe, 
360     Hit  is  euer  ful  by  hepo, 

Wunder  hit  is  of  Godes  ryche, 

pat  euer  spenj>  1  euer  is  iliche. 
Yet  ]?u  me  seyst  an  oj^er  schome, 

pat  ich  a[m]  on  [mJ^Tie  eye  lome, 
365     '\  seyst,  for  J?at  ich  fleo  bi  nyhte, 

pat  ich  ne  may  iseo  bi  lyhte. 

pu  liest!  on  me  hit  is  isene 

pat  ich  habbe  godc  sene: 

Vor  nys  no  so  dym  ]?estemesse 
370     pat  ich  euer  iseo  ]7e  lessc. 

pu  wenest  J?at  ich  ne  m[u]we  iseo, 

Vor  ich  bi  daye  nouht  ne  fleo.  Fol.  231  t.  col.  2. 

pe  hare  lutej>  al  day, 

Ac  no];elc3  iseo  he  may, 
376     If  hundcs  eomeJ>  to  him-ward, 

He  genche]?  swij;e  awey-ward, 

1  hoke|?  pa]7cs  swij>e  narewe, 

'\  haue]?  mid  him  blenches  yarewe. 
^^  He  [hupJ'J  T:  start  swij^e  cove,  «► 

380     1  seche)>  pa|?es  to  ]>q  groue: 

Ne  scholde  he  vor  bo  his  eye 

So  do,  if  he  )?e  bet  ne  iseye. 

353.    /a.         364.   an,  Myne.         371.   mice.        379.    huph/>. 


379.  htijifi  (-cM.E.  huppen,  O.E.  *  hyppan,  ftlongside  M.E.  happen,  O.E. 
/!o;>/)trtn)  =  "hop3,  leaps,"  ct.  hypped  (Gaw.  and  Gr.  Kt.  I.  2232),  h{ppit{Kiiigig 
Qtuiir,  St.  3.j).  This  form  in  -u  occurs  to{<ether  with  an  -o  form  in  M.E.  as  well 
as  in  other  Teutonic  hmguagcs:  ct.  O.N,  hoppa,  M.H.G.  fiopfcn;  M.L.G. 
huppm,  M.H.G.  hilpfen.  For  similar  variants  in  o,  m  cf.  fol^cf>  (1. 307),  fulic/> 
(1. 1239) :  Kolep  (1. 1276),  sulic/>  (I  1210) :  hojc/,  (1.  455),  cf .  O.E.  hycgan :  toUi 
(1.  1627),  cf.  O.E.  tyllan.  See  also  Morsbach  §126,  a2;  and  O.E.  dor,  diiru: 
xpora,  npurn:  cvocian,  cnucian. 

start  (C.  Ktard,  J.  start)  —  ftarte/>< ittertejy  (leaps),  cf.  Ritson's  Aric.  SoTir/ii, 
IV.,  bulluc  »tertcp.  For  change  of  e  to  a  before  rcf.  barndc{<bcrudc),  La^,'M2i. 

3—2 


36  The  Owl  and  the  Nightingale  (C) 

Ich  mai  ison  so  wel  so  on  hare," 

J?e3  ich  bi  dale  sitte  an  dare. 
385     par  a3te  men  [bo|?]  in  worre, 

an  fare)>  bo]>e  ner  an  forre, 

an  oue^ruare]?  fele  []?]ode, 

an  do]?  bi  ni3te  gode  node, 
^"^  <^^^'^^  ich  fol3i  )?an  a3te  manne,  ^ 

390     an  flo  bi  ni3te  in  hore  banne." 
pc  ni3tingale  in  hire  };o3te 

athold  al  }jis,  T;  longe  |?03te 

wat  ho  ]?arafter  mi3te  segge: 

vor  ho  ne  mi3te  no3t  alcgge 
395     )jat  J^e  hule  hadde  hire  ised, 

vor  he  spac  bo]?e  ri3t  an  red. 

An  hire  ofJ>u3te  )?at  ho  hadde 

J>e  speche  so  for  uorj?  iladde, 

an  was  oferd  ]>at  hire  answare 
400    ne  w[u]r];e  no3t  ari3t  ifare. 

Ac  no)>elcs  he  spac  boldeliche, 

vor,  he  is  wis  J?at  hardeliche 

wi)?  is  uo  ber)?  grcte  ilete, 

J;at  ho  uor  are3];e  hit  ne  forlete: 

3f)5.  hope,  cf.  hope  in  next  line.  387.  pode  or  wode.  t  inserted  above  o 
in  lt;.ter  hand.        388.   node,    e  inserted  above  o  in  later  band.       400.  wrpe, 

3Hi.  an  dare  (J.  a  f?arc)=:"and  lurk."  The  fonn  dare  i8<0.E.  darian 
(lurk,  lie  hidden)  quoted  by  Sweet  (A.S.  Diet.)  as  occurring  once:  cf.  Swed. 
dnrra.  The  word  however  occurs  frequently  in  M.E.:  cf.  droupe  and  dare 
(Aff,;,  Morlc  Arthur,  '2r,75),  also  at  pat  stj^t  uche  douthc  con  dare  (Pearl,  839), 
and  it  is  this  verbal  form  that  occurs  in  1.  381.  Str.  however,  influenced  by 
the  J.  reading  (i.e.  a  dare),  suggested  an  =  prep.  dare  =  sh.,  and  W.  in  support 
of  t'lis  suggestion,  noted  Cornish  dar  (oak)  iu  Williams'  Diet,  of  Anc.  Lanij. 
of  ComKalL  (not  in  E.D.D.).  But  this  explanation  is  not  convincing  and  the 
.J. -reading  is  probably  a  scribal  error. 

387.  pode  (C.  pode,  J.  J'code)  =  "  peoples."  W.  reads  C.  as  wode,  apparently 
taking  the  undottcd  wev.  (P)  as  ir  instead  of  /.  (see  note  1.  2).  He  would 
therefore  translate  the  line  as:  "(They)  pass  over  many  forests  {wode),''  an 
interprttixtion  which,  applied  to  a^te  vicn...in  worre  (1.  385),  does  not  give 
clear' sense.  There  are  however  other  reasons  for  rejecting  wode,  apart  from 
the  facts  that  it  does  not  suit  the  context  and  is  not  the  actual  reading  of  C. : 
(1)  the  J.-form  is  pcvdc,  which  suggests  a  /-form  in  C.  (2)  The  word  node 
(necdc)  occurs  in  two  other  places  (11.  906,  1581)  in  the  rhyming  position  and 
in  each  case  it  rhymes  with  Peode.  (3)  The  form  xcodc  (O.E.  wudv)  cannot 
possibly  rhyme  with  node  (O.E.  neode).  There  is  consequently  but  little 
doubt  that  pode  is  the  correct  reading:  while  oucruarep  (W.  =  "pass  over'') 
probably  means  "overrun,  come  into  conflicf  with,"  cf.  A.S.  Chi  on.  1016, 
Hi  ido'jon  T  hmrndon  swa  hwait  swa  hi  oferforon. 
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Ich  may  iseo  so  wel  so  on  hare, 

peyh  ich  bi  daye  sytte  a  dare. 
385     par  aubte  men  beo)>  in  worre, 

1  fare)?  boj^e  neor  '\  fcorre, 

%  ouervarej'  veole  j^eode, 

'\  doJ>  bi  nyhte  gode  neode, 

Ich  folewi  |;ane  ahte  manne, 
390     1  flco  bi  nyhte  in  hcore  barme." 
pe  nyhtegale  in  hire  j?ouhte 

Atheold  al  ]?is,  T,  longe  |?ouhte 

Hwat  heo  ]>arafter  myhte  segge: 

Vor  heo  ne  myhte  noht  alegge 
395     pat  J?e  vie  hedde  hire  iseyd, 

Vor  ho  spak  bo]?e  riht  1.  red. 

T,  hire  of]>uhtc  ))at  heo  hadde 

pe  speche  so  feor  uor]>  iladde, 

1,  wes  afcrd  j^at  hire  answare 
400     Ne  \v[u]r]je  nouht  ariht  ivare. 

Ac  no)?eles  heo  spak  boldcliche, 

Vor  heo  is  wis  J?at  hardeliche 

WiJ?  his  fo  ber)?  gretc  ilcte, 

[P]at  he  for  areh);o  hit  ne  forlete: 

400.    wrj^e.  404.   Hwat. 

The  passage  is  therefore  best  translated  as  "When  bold  men  are  at  war... 
and  come  into  conflict  with  (or  overrun)  many  peoples,  and  perform  hy  night 
brave  deeds,  then  I  follow.... "  The  idea  is  possibly  reminiscent  of  that  O.E. 
epic  convention  according  to  which  the  raven,  the  wolf,  and  the  eagle  are 
represented  as  hovering  around  the  scenes  of  battle  (cf.  Beowulf,  3025  fl.). 
Mr  B.  Dickins,  further,  points  out  that  in  the  O.N.  Sifjrdrijum/xl  the  phrase 
d  ncfi  nijln  occurs  in  st.  17,  beside  "'  nlj's  hbUim  ok  d  arnar  ne/i  in  the  pre- 
ceding stanza — which  looks  as  though  the  owl  were  also  reckoned  among  the 
"properties"  of  the  battlefield. 

o90.  banne<:O.FT.  ban, troop:  of  Teutonic  origin,  cf.O.E.  gchann  =  "  edict, 
summons  " — the  more  usual  meaning  of  the  word  in  M.E.  (see  N.E.D.).  The 
J.-reading  barrnc  is  clearly  a  scribal  emendation,  see  Intro.  §  3,  p.  xxviii. 

398.  fpecfie<.O.E.  upriTc,  fpiec,  a  legal  term  =  "  suit,  pica."  Cf.  O.E.  he 
draf  his  fprwce  (  =  he  prosecuted  his  suit).  Chart.  Th.  376,  11;  also  yEr  he 
cUene  sy  of  sclcrc  gpsece  D'e  he  «r  bcchjpcd  irxs  (.^before  he  be  clear  of  every 
suit,  etc.),  L.C.S.  28.   See  B.T.  s.v,  sprssc  x  (6),  N.E.D.  s.v.  upccch  (10). 

400.  ifarc--O.E.  gefarcn  (p.p.).  W.  makes  the  unnecessary  suggestion 
that  "ifare<O.E.ferian  (wk.  I)  is  a  strong  p.p.  form  by  analogy  with  strong 
faran."  In  O.E.  the  verb  weorpan  was  frequently  used  as  pret.-aux.,  cf.  O.E. 
treurj^  rjcfcallcn  (he  fell):  hence  wurj'r  ifare  (=:0.E.  wurde  gefaren)  would 
be  equivalent  to  O.E.  grfore  (pt.  opt.  sg.)  =  "had  gone."  Trans.  "She  was 
afraid  that  her  answer  had  not  gone  aright." 

404.   art^/er:" cowardice"  (cf.  O.E.  ierg/ju).  The  M.E.  form  is  due  to 
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405     vor  suich  wor|>  bold  3if  )>u  [fli5st], 

)>at  w[u]lc  flo  5if  ])w  [njisvicst; 

5if  he  isi])  J;at  |>u  nart  are;, 

he  wile  of  [bore]  w[u]rchen  bare3. 

1  for)>i,  |?e3  ];e  ni3tingale 
410     were  afcrd,  ho  spac  bolde  tale.  Fol.  236  r.  col.  i. 

"[HJulc"  ho  scide  "wi  dostu  so? 

]>\i  singcst  a- winter  wolawo! 

\\i  singest  so  do}>  hen  a-snowe, 

al  ]>at  ho  singe]?  hit  is  for  wowe. 
415     A-winterc  )ni  singest  wro|>e  1  5omere, 

an  eure  J^u  art  dumb  a-sumere. 

Hit  is  for  );ine  fule  nij^e 

|;at  ]>\x  ne  mi3t  mid  us  bo  bli]7e, 

vor  ]>u  forbernest  wel  ne3  for  onde 
420     wane  ure  blisse  cume|>  to  londe. 

J)u  farest  so  do]>  J^c  illc, 

evrich  blisse  him  is  unwille: 

grucching  1  luring  him  boj?  rade, 

5if  he  isoj?  J>at  men  bo)>  glade. 

405.  fli^nte.  406.  wlc,  invicst  with  i«  deleted.  40S.  hore^,  with  line 
through  o:  later  altered  to  a.  Possibly  the  line  through  o  may  have  stood 
for  an  attempt  to  change  o  to  e,  cf.  stroke  across  o  in  k>  (1.  418).  vrrchen. 
411.  i-ubric/  (direction  letter /i).  416.  an,  d  added  by  later  hand.  418.  bo 
with  oblique  stroke  across  o. 

analogy  with  the  M.E.  adj.  arc^  (O.E.  earg),  and  it  affords  an  example  of 
M.E.  levelling  of  O.E.  mutated  forms. 

40.':-.  jHjst  (C.  jiiS'^te,  J.Jl!/liKt]-"<\ost  flee."  The  C.  form  (with  final  -e) 
is  evidently  a  scribal  error,  the  e  being  unnecessary  from  both  the  gram- 
matical and  the  rhyming  points  of  view. 

400.  vixvicst  (C.  ixvicgt  with  is  deleted,  J.  [ne]  swijkHt),  Str.  and  Sk. 
nifiricsl,  W.  and  G.  licxt.  The  actual  C.  reading  vic^t  is  adopted  and  ex- 
plained by  W.  and  G.  as  =  rt_jt(<')if  (pr- 2  sg.  of  ri_?t(?,  to  fight):  but  this  seems 
unlikely,  since  (i)  the  ix  was  probably  deleted  by  a  later  hand,  (ii)  both  MSS. 
agree  in  reading  xric-  (xui/k-),  (iii)  and  on  mc  trical  grounds  a  syllable  is 
probably  wanting  between  the  two  last  words  of  the  line.  But  if  the  sv-  (xic-) 
forms  be  retained,  the  sense  evidently  would  require  a  negative  (viz.  "who 
will  lice  if  thou  dost  (not)  fail "),  and  this  negative  would  supply  the  missing 
syllable.  Hence,  the  C.  and  J.  readings  are  on  the  whole  best  accounted 
for  by  supposing  that  n  was  omitted  from  the  common  original,  that  the 
omis.'don  was  faithfully  repeated  by  the  C.  and  J.  scribes,  and  that  some 
later  scribe,  puzzled  by  the  reading  which  resulted,  attempted  to  improve  the 
C.  teit  by  the  deletion  of  -t«. 

408.  Trans.  "From  being  (out  of)  a  boar,  he  will  become  (make)  a  barrow- 
pig  (:=})orciit  caslratuf),"  i.e.  he  will  lose  all  his  hercene.ss.  Sk.  reads  wurthcn 
(  =  become)  for  wurchcn  (C.  and  J.),  but  it  is  unlikely  that  th  (instead  of  /) 
appeared  in  the  common  original. 
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405     Vor  suych  wor)>  bold  if  ]7u  flyhst, 

pat  wile  fleo  if  J?u  [no]  swykst; 

If  he  isihj?  J^at  ]?u  [n]art  arch,  Fol.  232  r.  col.  1. 

He  wile  of  bore  wurche  bareh. 

'X  for]>i,  J>ey  [|?e]  riyhtogale 
410     Were  aferd,  hco  spak  bolde  tale. 

"[H]vle"  heo  seyde  "hwi  dostu  so? 

pu  singest  a-wynter  wolawo! 

pu  singest  so  doj?  hen  a-snowe, 

Al  ]7at  heo  singe]?  hit  is  for  wowe. 
415     A-wintre  ]>u  singest  wro]?e  1  yomere, 

T,  eue?'  ))u  art  dumb  a-sumere. 

Hit  is  for  J?ine  fule  nyjje 

pat  |?u  ne  myht  myd  vs  be  blij?e, 

Vor  J;u  forberncst  neyh  for  onde 
420     Hwcnne  vre  blisse  ciimej?  to  londe. 

pn  farcst  so  do);  J)e  ille, 

Euerich  blisse  him  is  vnwille: 

Grucching  '\  luring  him  beoj?  rade, 

If  he  iseo)>  )?at  men  beo))  glade. 

406.  /yu  gwykxt.  407.   art.  409.   /?cy  ni/htegale:  margin /e. 

411.  J?vle,  direction  letter/. 

411.  "Pointing  to  a  common  oriKinal  is  the  odd  coincidence  that  both 
rubricators  wrote  />  for  probable  original  ?H :  this  in  C.  in  spite  of  direction 
ft"  (W.). 

411-6.  It  has  been  pointed  out  (see  H.  B.  Hinckley,  Mod.  Phil.  xvii.  No.  5, 
p.  73  n.)  that  the  antithesis  between  the  owl  and  the  nightingale  was  ap- 
parently proverbial.  Thus  Map's  Epistle  of  Valrritis  to  EuJinuK  begins: 
"Loqui  prohibeor  et  tacere  non  possum.  Grues  odi  et  uocem  ulule,  bubonem 
et  aues  cetcras  que  lutose  hiemis  grauitatem  luctuose  proululant:  et  tu  sub- 
sannas  uenturi  uaticinia  dispendii,  uera,  si  pcrseueras.  Idco  loqui  prohibeor, 
ueritatis  augur,  non  uoluntatis.  Lusciniam  amo  et  merulam  que  leticiara 
aure  lenis  concentu  placido  preloquuntur,  et  potissimum  philonienam,  que 
optato  tempus  iocunditatis  tota  deliciarum  plcnitudino  annulat,  nee  fallor." 
Sec  also  Walter  Map,  Dc  Niiais  Curinliinn,  ed.  James  (Oxford,  1914),  p.  143. 

Hinckley  also  (loc.  cit.)  quotes  the  Low  German  proverb,  M'at  deiii  ccnrn 
g'tn  UIil  i>t  dem  andern  uln  Nachtipall  (  =  "One  man's  owl  is  another  man's 
nightingale"). 

413.  hin  (C.  and  J.) :  Str.  and  Sk,  read  henw,  an  unnecessary  emendation, 
cf.  O.E.  hcn)t({.). 

417-9.   niJ>c...onde,  see  note  1. 1096. 

420.  cuine/?  to  lomle —  ' ^ corals  among  us." 

421.  /c  ille=:"  the  churlish  man  "  :  H.  however  explains  it  as="  the  evil 
one,  the  devil." 

424.  iso/>  (J.  i>:co/>)  =  "  sees."  A  new  form  (pr.  ind.  3  sg.)  due  to  analogy  with 
the  infin.  and  fonncd  by  nxlding/  to  the  infin.  root:  cf.  however  guj>  (1.  246), 
mjy(].i0"),  uc^fi  (1.  1465). 
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425     He  wolde  J^at  he  iseje 

teres  in  evrich  monnes  eje: 

ne  ro3te  he  ]?e5  fiockes  were 

imeind  bi  toppes  "1  bi  here. 

Al  so  ]>\\  dost  on  )?ire  side; 
430     vor  wannc  snov  lij;  |;icke  1.  wide, 

an  alle  wi3tcs  habbe]?  sor3e, 

)7u  singcst  from  cue  fort  a-mor3e. 

Ac  ich  alle  blisse  mid  me  bringe: 

cch  wi3t  is  glad  for  mine  )>inge, 
435     T;  blisscj>  hit  wanne  ich  cume, 

%  hi5tcp  a3en  mine  kume. 

pe  blostme  ginnej>  springe  1;  sprede, 

boj^e  ine  tro  1  ek  on  mede. 

pe  lilie  mid  hire  faire  wlite 
440     wolcume}?  me,  J?at  ]>\i  hit  w[i]te, 

bit  me  mid  hire  faire  bio 

]?at  ich  shulle  to  hire  flo. 

440.   wte.  441.   hit,  t  altered  to  d,  cf.  however  1.  445. 


427--8.  Sk.  imnB.  Jlockcs  (<0.E.  Jlocc)  as  "companiea,"  toppcf  (<0.N. 
toppr)  as  "tuft;!  of  hair":  and  tlio  piissago,  as  a;  whole,  as  "He  cared  not 
though  companies  were  mingled  (huddled  together)  by  heads  and  by  hair, 
i.e.  were  fighting  and  pulling  one  another  by  the  hair."  Str.-Br.  trans. 
fiockes  as  "flocks  of  wool"  (  =  M.Du.  vlockc,  0  R.G.jloccho?,  Jjat.Jloccus), 
and  toppcK  (=rO.E.  to2>p)  as  "tufts  of  hair,  heads  " 

The  word  fiocke*  in  this  passage  undoubtedly  stands  for  "  tufts  or  flocks  of 
wool"  (<O.I''r.yZoc,  La.t.Jloccu.i),  whiie  (o^^pc's  =  " threads, "  cf.  Napier,  O.E. 
Glossex,  23,  45.  O-E.  tuppn  =  hi\i.  jKusa:  ibid,  26,  74.  Lat.  serica  pcnsa  — 
O.E.  icolcen  6^rxd,  The  metaphor  is  therefore  taken  from  the  weaver's  craft, 
a  knowledge  of  which  was  widespread  at  a  time  when  all  large  landowners 
made  their  cloth  at  home  (cf.  Neckam,  De  Nat.  Rerum,  ii.  71).  And  the 
passi^^e  is  best  translated  as  "Ho  would  not  caro  though  the  tufts  of  wool 
were  mingled  with  (i.e.  made  up  of  a  mixture  of)  threads  and  hairs,"  the 
reference  being  to  those  impurities  in  the  raw  wool  which  made  the  combing 
process  necessary.  The  object  of  that  process  was  to  comb  out  from  the  tufts 
of  wool  the  short  fibres  or  hairs  (mod.  tech.  "noil"),  leaving  the  long  fibres 
(mod.  tech.  "top")  icady  for  the  drawing  and  spinning  operation.  And  so 
the  metaphor  here  is  as  follows:  the  evil  or  envious  man,  to  whom  the  owl 
is  lik(!ned,  is  said  to  be  careless  of  the  trouble  to  which  the  weavers  were 
put  in  preparing  their  material. 

Tht:  word  toppc\=:  thread)  occurs  again  in  Sir  Gawayne  and  the  GrcneKiiight, 
1.  191,  viz.:  /(?  tayl  and  /a's  toppyng  twynncii  of  a  sutc  ("the  tail  and  its 
plaiting  were  braided  in  the  same  fashion").  In  Str.-Br.  toppyng  is  glossed 
as  "riane?  head?":  but  this  docs  not  suit  the  context,  for  the  mane  and 
its  plr.itmg  had  already  been  described  in  the  preceding  lines. 

435.  bli:<ne/y  (J.  hlentejy).  The  C.  reading  is  probably  the  original  one:  it 
not  only  suits  the  context  better  than  that  of  J.,  but  it  also  provides  a  synonym 
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425    He  wolde  ]7at  he  iseye 

Teres  m  eiimche  monnes  eye: 

Ne  rouhte  [h]e  J?eyh  flockes  were 

Imeynd  bi  toppcs  T.  bi  here. 

Al  so  |?u  dost  on  ]7ire  syde: 
430     For  hwanne  snouh  Wp  )>ikke  %  wide, 

\  alle  wihtes  habbe)>  sorewe, 

pu  singcst  from  cue  to  a-morewe. 

Ac  ich  mid  me  alle  blisse  bringe: 

Ech  wiht  is  glad  for  myne  I'inge, 
435     1  blesse];  hit  hwenne  ich  cume, 

1  hihtej>  ayeyn  myne  cume. 

pe  blostme  gyrwicp  spninge  1  sprede, 

BoJ?e  in  treo  T.  ek  in  mcde. 

pe  lilie  myd  hire  fayre  wlite 
440     Welcomejj  me,  J?eyh  J^u  hit  Avite, 

Bid  me  myd  hire  fayre  bleo 

pat  ich  schulle  to  hire  flco.  Fol.  232  r.  col.  2. 

427.  pef^eyh. 

with  hi^tep  (rejoices)  in  the  following  line,  in  accordance  with  the  usage  of 

the  poet. 
For  the  Nightingale  as  herald  of  the  Spring  see  Intro.  §  8,  p.  Ixvili. 
43711.    This  passage  of  Nature  description  is  reminiscent  of  many  similar 
sketches  in  the  Troubadour  poctrj-,  of. 

Quan  la  vertz  fouilla  8'e>^pan, 

E  par  flors  blanqu'cl  ramel 

Per  lo  dolz  chan  del  auzel 

Si  va  mos  cors  alcgran, 

Lanquant  vei  los  arbrcs  florir, 

Et  aug  lo  rosignol  chantar 

Adonc  se  deu  ben  alegrar 

Qui  bon'  amor  saup  chausir 
(quoted  by  Diez-Bart.-ch,  Die  I'oesU  dcr  Troubadourt,  pp.  108-9). 

43&-43.  For  the  literary  convention  underlying  this  association  of  the  lily 
and  the  rose  see  Intro.  §  8.  p.  Ixxiii.  The  two  flowers  are  frequently  men- 
tioned together  in  later  medieval  literature,  e.g. 

Equitiibant  pariter  duao  domicellae, 

vultus  verccundi  sunt,  et  genao  tenellae: 

Sic  erumpunt  lilia,  sic  rosae  novcllae, 

sic  decurrunt  pariter  duae  coeli  stellac. 

De  rhillide  ft  Flora,  229-32 
(Wright,  Poems  attrib.  to  W.  Map  (Cam.  Soc.  1841),  p.  26-5);  also 

f'e  rose  raylej>  hire  rode, 

be  lilie  is  lo^som  to  see.       {Spec.  Early  Eng.  n.  p.  48.) 
Lylie  whyt  hue  is, 

Hire  rode  so  rose  on  rys.  (Ibid.  n.  p.  4.5.) 

440.  C.  reading  =  "  as  thou  dost  know."  H,  however  prefers  the  J.  reading 
=  "  though  thou  mayst  blame  her  action." 
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pe  rose  also  mid  hire  rude, 

)?at  curae]?  ut  of  ]?e  l^ome  wode,        Fol.  236  r.  col.  2. 
445    bit  me  pat  ich  shulle  singe 

vor  hire  luue  one  skcntingfe: 

1  ich  so  do  }jur3  ui5t  T.  dai, 

j?e  more  ich  singe  |>e  more  I  mai, 
f'^       an  skente  hi  mid  mine  songe, 
450     ac  no|?eles  no5t  ouerlonge; 

wane  ich  iso  ];at  men  bo)?  glade, 

ich  nolle  \qX  hi  bon  to  sade: 

]>ixn.  is  ido  vor  wan  ich  com, 

ich  fare  a5en  T.  do  wisdom. 
455     Wane  mon  ho5e}>  of  his  sheue, 

an  falcwi  cumc|>  on  grene  leue, 

ich  fire  horn  1  nime  leue: 

ne  recche  ich  no3t  of  winteres  reue. 

wan  ich  iso  )?at  cumc|?  J?at  harde, 
460     ich  fare  horn  to  min  erde, 

an  habbe  boj^e  luue  1  Jjonc 

j'at  ich  her  com  T.  hider  swonk. 

pan  min  ercnde  is  ido, 

sholde  ich  bileue?  nai,  [wjarto? 
405     vor  he  nis  noj^er  3ep  ne  wis, 

]?at  longe  abid  |?ar  him  nod  nis." 
pos  hule  luste,  1  leide  an  hord 

al  ]>is  mot,  word  after  word, 

an  after  ]>03tc  hu  he  mi3te 
470     ansvere  uinde  best  mid  ri3te: 

vor  he  mot  hine  ful  wel  bij^enche, 

]?at  is  aferd  of  plaites  wrenche. 
"pv  aishest  me,"  ]>q.  hule  sede, 

"wi  ich  a-winte?'  singe  T;  grede. 

.  446,   one  one  (dittography),  former  one  deleted. 
449.   an,  later  d  above.         464.  parto, 

45il.   «(ufc  =  " sated,  surfeited";  see  Gloss. 

4.3a.  pan  (.J.  7!ire;inc)  =  "when":  see  note  1.  165.    Cf.  also  11.  463,  482. 

4o(i.  falevci  (C.  and  .J.)<O.E.  fcalu.fealw-  (fallow).  The  O.E.  adj.  suffix 
-if)  has  been  added  by  aniUogy  with  the  numerous  O.E.  adj.  forms  in  -ip: 
cf.  ircdi  (O.E.  rade),  1.  488,  also  M.E.  lu^ri  (hairy)  <0.E.  gehstre. 
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pe  rose  also  myd  hire  rude, 

pat  cumc]?  of  J?e  J?orne  wode, 
445     Bit  me  ]?at  ich  schulle  singe 

For  hire  luue  one  skentynge: 

T:  ich  so  do  j^urch  nyht  1.  day, 

pe  more  ich  singe  J?e  more  ich  may, 

T:  skente  hi  myd  myne  songe, 
450     Ac  no]?eles  nouht  ouerlonge: 

Hwenne  ich  iseo  ]?at  men  beo)>  glade, 

Ich  nelle  )?at  hi  boon  to  sade: 

Hwenne  is  ido  for  hwan  ich  com, 

Ich  varc  ayeyn  1  do  wisdom. 
455     Hwannc  mon  howie)?  of  his  sheue, 

T:  falewi  cunie}?  of  grene  leue, 

Ich  fare  horn  1:  nyme  Icuc: 

Ne  recche  ich  nouht  of  wyntres  teone. 

Hwanne  ich  isco  ]>at  cumej)  [|^at]  harde, 
460     Ich  fare  horn  to  myn  erde, 

'\  habbc  bo)>e  luue  1  ]?onk 

pat  ich  her  com  1  hider  swonk. 

Hwanne  myn  erende  is  ido, 

Scholde  ich  bileue?  nay,  hwarto? 
465     Vor  he  nys  no)?er  yep  ne  wis, 

pat  longe  abid  j^ar  him  no  neod  is." 
peos  vie  luste,  1.  leyde  an  herd 

Al  ]jis  mot,  word  after  word, 

And  after  ];ouhte  hw  heo  myhtc 
470     Onswere  vynde  best  myd  rihte: 

Vor  he  mot  ful  wel  him  bij^cnche, 

pat  is  aferd  of  playtes  wrenche. 
"pv  ayssest  me,"  )>e  vie  scyde, 

"Hwi  ich  a- winter  singe  1  grede. 

459.  }>at  dc  hardc.  a 

458.  reue  (J.  teone).  The  J.  scribe  in  substituting  the  more  familiar  word 
teonc  for  original  reuc  has  spoilt  the  rhyme,  see  Intro.  §  3,  p.  xxviii. 

466.  /ar=  "where."  The  O.E.  relative  sense  of  Jmit  (O.E.  /sr)  is  here 
preserved,  see  note  1.  165. 

472.  plaitcs  w;rer!c/ie  =  " tricks  of  debate."   See  Intro.  §  6,  p.  liv. 
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475     Hit  is  gode  monne  iwone, 

an  w<as  from  J»e  worlde  frome, 

)?at  ech  god  man  his  frond  icnowe, 

an  blissc  mid  hom  sume  )?ro\ve        Fol.  236  t.  coL  1. 

in  his  huse  at  his  horde, 
480     mid  foire  speche  1  faire  worde. 

1  hure  '\  hure  to  Cris^esmasse, 

Jjanc  riche  T:  poure,  more  T:  lasse, 

singe)'  cundut  ni3t  1  dai, 

ich  hom  helpe  what  ich  mai.  • 

485     1  ek  ich  )>en.che  of  o]>er  |?inge 

J^ane  to  pleien  o)>er  to  singe. 

Ich  habbe  herto  gode  ansuare 

anon  iredi  1  al  3are: 

vor  sumeres-tide  is  al  to  [w]lonc,  ^ 

490     an  dop  misreken  monnes  I'onk: 

vor  he  ne  recp  no3t  of  clennesse, 

al  his  Jj05t  is  of  golnesse: 

vor  none  dor  no  leng  nabide}?, 

ac  enrich  upon  oj^er  ride  J?: 
495     J?e  sulue  stottes  ine  J?e  stode 

boj?  bo)?e  wilde  T;  mere-wode. 

1  J'u  sulf  art  ];ar-among, 

for  of  golnesse  is  al  J'i  song, 

an  a5en  )>et  )?u  w[i]lt  teme,. 
500     )ju  art  wel  modi  1  wel  breme. 

Sone  so  ]>\x  hau[e]st  itrede, 

ne  mi3tu  leng  a  word  iquej'e, 

ac  pipest  al  so  doj?  a  mose, 
in .  -1  «-  ^^  -"^^  /-.£■«<.  jj^id  chokeringe,  mid  stcune  hose. 

»/$<rn  i^      __«2i-«-  ^gg    },ionc.       499.   an,  later  d  above.        ."jOI.  /*««<•«<,«  inserted  in  different 
ink  before*.        502.    tf/iii?/?,  (i  placed  above  in  later  hand. 

493.   cundut  {^conducttm,  11th  century)  was  a  medieval  danco-song  which 
«  had  much  in  common  with    the  motet  from  which  indeed  it  is  hard   to 

distinguish.  Both  consisted  of  part-songs  in  which  the  tenor  took  the  melody, 
while  the  other  voices  (generally  two)  sang  in  harmony  with  the  tenor.  The 
main  diflerence  between  the  two  forms  was,  that,  while  in  the  cundut  the 
melody  was  invented  by  the  composer,  in  the  vtot^'t  it  was  generally  borrowed 
either  from  "plain-chant"  or  some  popular  air.  These  cuiiduts  could  be  sung 
with  cr  without  words,  and  Latin  texts  of  liturgical  as  well  as  secular  forms 
are  extant.    The  name  was  probably  applied  in  the  first  instance  to   the 
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476     Hit  is  gode  monne  ywune, 

%  was  from  J?e  worlde  frume, 

pat  ech  god  mo/i  his  frend  iknowe,    Fol.  282  ▼.  ool.  1. 

1  blissi  myd  hcom  sume  j^rowe 

In  his  huse  at  his  horde, 
480     Mid  fayre  speche  1  fayre  worde. 

T;  hure  T;  hure  to  Cristesmasse, 

Hwenne  riche  1.  poure,  more  'X  lasse, 

SingeJ>  cundut  nyht  T:  day, 

Ich  heom  helpe  hwat  ich  may. 
485     T.  ek  ich  ]?enche  of  o]?er  ]?inge 

pane  to  pleye  o]>er  to  singe. 

Ich  habbe  herto  god  onsware 

Anon  ircdi  and  al  ware: 

Vor  sumeres-tyde  is  al  wlonk, 
490     1  doJ>  mysreken  monncs  J?onk: 

Vor  he  ne  rek)?  noht  of  clennesse, 

Al  his  }>ouht  is  of  golnessc: 

Vor  none  dor  no  leng  nabidej>, 

Ac  euerich  vp  o)?er  ride)?: 
495     pe  sulue  stottes  yne  J?e  stode, 

Be]>  bo)7e  wilde  and  mare-wode. 

1 J7U  sulf  art  J>ar-among, 

Vor  of  golnysse  is  al  J^i  song, 

1.  ayeyn  [J»et  J?u  wilt  teme], 
600     pu  art  wel  modi  1  wel  breme. 

Sone  so  )7u  hauest  itrede, 

Ne  myht  )?u  leng  a  word  \(\ue^Q, 

Ac  pipest  al  so  do]?  a  mosc, 

Mid  cokeringe,  mid  stefne  hose. 

499.    [Jyuwilt  tcmejyct.] 

leading  melody  in  the  part-sonp,  and  then  to  the  song  itBelf.  Concerning 
the  composition  of  the  cutidut  ^Valter  OdinKton  writes  in  his  De  Speculations 
rnusicac  (c.  1228)  and  his  work  is  quoted  at  lcn},'th  in  Cousscmaker's  Scriptore$ 
de  Mmica  mcdii  .Evi,  i.  247:  see  also  Petit  de  Jullevillo,  Hint,  de  la  Litt. 
franraise,  vol.  i.  pp.  402  ff. :  of.  Sir  Gaicayne  and  the  Grene  Knight,  1.  IW."). 

490.  nu>reA-cn  =  "  (cause  to)  go  astray."  W.  trans.  =  "rcach  wrongly"  as  if 
from  O.E.  riccan.  Str.-15r.  regards  its  origin  as  doubtful,  but  the  word  is  <  O.E. 
rccan  (go,  rush),  quoted  by  Sweet  (St.  Diet,  of  A.S.). 

501-2.  itrede  •.iquepc.  Note  the  -cd  : -c/>  rhyme  :  cf.  11.631-2,  also  note 
1.  l.-iSS. 

504.   chokeringe  (J.  cokeringe).   Str.  adopts  the  J,  reading,  which  Str.-Br. 
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605     3et  J?u  singst  worse  ]?on  ^q  heisugge, 

[|?]at  fli}];  bi  grunde  amo??g  ]je  stubbe: 

wane  Y\  lust  is  ago, 

];onne  is  ];i  so72g  ago  also. 

A-sum^re  chorles  awede)^ 
510     '^-  uorcrempej?  T;  iiorbrede]? : 

hit  nis  for  luue  no|^oles, 

ac  is  J;e  chorles  wode  res; 

vor  wane  he  haiiej?  ido  his  dede,     Fol.  236  v.  col.  2. 

i  fallen  is  al  his  boldhede, 
515     habbe  he  istunge  under  gore, 

ne  last  his  luue  no  leng  more. 

Al  so  hit  is  on  J?ine  mode: 

so  sone  so  J^u  sittest  a-brode, 

}ju  forlost  al  j^ine  \vise. 
520     Al  so  )?u  farest  on  Yme  rise: 

wane  )ju  hauest  ido  J>i  gome, 

J7i  steune  go]>  anon  to  shome. 

Ac  [w]ane  ni3tes  cume);  longe, 

1.  b[r]ingej>  foi-stcs  starke  an  stronge, 
525     J?anne  erest  hit  is  isene 

war  is  J>e  snelle,  [w]ar  is  ]?c  kene. 

At  }>an  harde  me  mai  auinde 

[w]o  go);  for]?,  wo  li|>  bihinde. 

Me  mai  ison  at  )?are  node, 

530     [w]an  me  shal  harde  wikejbode; 

506.   5at.  515.    htunrie,  after  is  a  long  «  inserted,  probably  later. 

516.  lenq  with  crook  iifter  n  denoting  er,  probably  later.  (Str.  reads  lenrjer.) 
523.  /Kinc.      524.  Liugc/>,  /added  later.      526.  /^ar.       528.  /o.      530.  J^an. 

explains  =  "  warming"  (cf.  M.E.co/a'ri/i.to  keep  warTn  =  Lat. /orio,  Pr,  P.  85): 
the  form  is  preserved  in  M.E.  cocker  ( =  pamper)  and  in  Shak.  A'.  J.  v.  i.  70,  "a 
cocker'd  silken  wanton,"  But  this  J.  reading  docs  not  suit  the  context  and 
it  is  clearly  a  scribal  emendation.  The  original  is  represented  by  chnkennge 
<M.E.  chokcren,  a  sound-word,  frequentative  of  M.E.  *chok{k}cn,  chukkcn 
(cluck,  chuck):  cf.  Chau.  C.T.  B.  4372,  "Chaunticleer  chukketh  whan  he 
hath  a  corn  yfoundc,"  also  Mod.  Eng.  "chuckle."  The  Mod.  dialect  form 
"chokkered"  (  =  obstructed,  choked  up)  quoted  by  W.  is  derived  from  O.E. 
(a)cZocian  (choke)  and  stands  for  a  difTerent  word.  _ 

hvi<e<O.E.  Ms,  *lidn*  (hoarse).  Fonns  with  and  without  r  occur  m  M.E. 
(see  Str.-Br.  under  has):  for  Mod.  dial.   (Som.  and  Dcv.)  form  hose,   see 

Willi  regard  to  the  voice  of  the  titmouse  {mosc,  1.  503)  White  (Sat.  Ui»t.  of 
Scll>orne,  Letter  60)  states  that  "early  in  February  [the  titmouse]  bcgms  to 
make  two  quaint  notes  like  the  whetting  of  a  saw." 
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505    Yet  |?u  singest  w[o]rse  J^an  }?e  heysugge, 

pat  flyh]?  bi  gnmde  among  J?e  stubbe: 

Hwenne  ])i  lust  is  ago, 

penne  is  j^i  song  ago  al  so. 

A-sumere  chorles  aweydcj^ 
610     T;  uorcrempe)?  '\  uorbrede)?: 

Hit  nys  for  luue  noj^eles,  Fol.  232  v.  col.  2. 

Ac  is  J?eos  cherles  wode  res; 

Vo[r]  hwanne  he  haue|>  ido  his  dede, 

Ifiille  is  al  his  boldhede, 
615     Habbe  he  istunge  vnder  gore, 

Ne  last  his  luue  no  leng  more. 

Al  so  hit  is  on  j^ine  mode ; 

So  sone  so  ]?u  sittest  a-brode, 

pu  forleost  al  ]?ine  wise. 
520     Al  so  ];u  varest  on  J?ine  ryse: 

Hwenne  J)u  haucst  ido  Y\  gome, 

pi  stefne  go)?  anon  to  scheme. 

Ac  hwenne  nyhtes  cume|>  longe, 

^  bryngoj?  forstcs  starke  1  stronge, 
526     panne  erest  hit  is  isene 

Hwar  is  ]>e  snelle,  hwar  J?e  kene. 

At  J?an  harde  me  may  avynde 

Hwo  go);  for]>,  hwo  ly)>  bihynde. 

Me  may  iscon  at  J>are  neode, 
530     Hwan  me  schal  harde  wike  bcode; 
513.   Vo. 

505.  heixuffge  =  "  hedgesparrow " :  cf.  haysHck,  Wore,  and  Glo.  dialects:  see 
E.D.D. 

506.  »tuhhe  =  da.t.  pi.  of  stulb  (stump  of  a  trcej,  cf.  Mod.  Eng.  stubble. 
According  to  Morsb.icli  (§133,  a2)  this  word  is  derived  not  from  O.E.  gtybb 
but  from  O.E.  'ntnhhe  on  the  ground  tliiit  M.E.ji  (<0.E.  h)  cannot  rhyme 
with  M.E.  iV  (<0.E.  ?/),  cf.  however  O.N.  ituJiln. 

•508.  The  song  of  the  male  nightingale  is  heard  only  until  the  young  birds 
are  hatched  in  June.  509.   charlcs,  sec  note  1. 1507. 

510.  uorcrewpcj)  (C.  and  J.).  Str.-Br.  =  " contract":  W.  =  " twist  con- 
vulsively." The  latter  seems  preferable  in  view  of  the  context:  the  word  is 
<0.E.  *crempan<O.E.  'crimjxtn,  cf.  O.E.  crowp('/(£  =  crumpled,  wrinkled 
(Hcssels,  Corp.  Glosii.  67):  also  Mod.  Eng.  "crimp,"  "cramp,"  "crumple." 

523.  nane  (C.  /^ane,  J.  JureJine).  The  C.  reading  would  give  quite  good 
sense  (cf.  note  1.165),  but  since  vane  appears  in  the  parallel  phrase  (1.521) 
the  form  with  if  is  probably  intended  here  (cf.  11.  526,  528  for  similar  con- 
fusion between  /<  and  ir). 

530.   ?'-a)i(C./xin,J.  /(U'aji)  =  "  to  whom"  (W.  trans.  =  "when").  AsKenyon 
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))anne  ich  am  snel  1  pleie  T;  singe, 

T;  hi3te  me  mid  mi  skentinge: 

of  none  wintere  ich  ne  recche, 

vor  ich  nam  non  Jisvjjijnde  wrecche.  I 

635    T.  ek  ich  frouri  uele  wi3te 

];at  mid  horn  nabbe[|^]  none  mi3tte: 

hi  bo]?  ho3fule  1  ucl  arme, 

an  seche)^  3ome  to  ])q.  warme; 

oft  ich  singe  nor  horn  \>q  more 
640     for  hitli  sum  of  hore  sore. 

Hu  )?inc])  ]7e?  artu  3ut  inume? 

Artu  mid  ri3tc  ouercume?" 

"Nay,  nay!"  sede  J?e  ni3tingale, 

"J>u  shalt  ihere  ano]?er  tale: 
645    3et  nis  J?os  speche  ibro3t  to  dome.  fj 

Ac  bo  wel  stille,  1  lust  nu  to  me      Fol.  237r.  col.  i,. 

ich  shal  mid  one  bare  worde 

do  )jat  J^i  speche  [wur)?]  forworjje." 
"pat  nere  noht  ri3t"  J;e  hule  sede, 
550     ")^u  haucst  biclopcd  al  so  J>u  bede, 

534.  atvnde.  536.   nahhed. 

541.   inune,  second  n  altered  later  to  m.  518.    irr/i(. 

{J. E.G. P.  XII.  577-8)  points  out,  a  more  coherent  reading  is  obtained  by 
taking  wan  as  dat.  sg.  of  "who,"  a  parallel  construction  being  found  in 
11.  527-8.  Moreover  the  J.  form  hican  goes  to  support  this  view,  since  hicenne 
(not  hwan)  is  the  usual  form  of  "when"  in  that  text. 

bode  (J.  heodc)  =  "to  command,  enjoin."  W.  suggests  that  the  word  is 
<0.E.  bodian  (foretell,  bode).  But  apart  from  the  evidence  of  the  .T.  reading 
beode,  this  is  imposail)Ie  on  account  of  the  rhyme,  which  would  then  be 
node  [r]  :  bode  [u].  On  the  other  hand  bode 'cO.E.  bPodan  would  give  a  correct 
rhyme  and  the  passage  should  therefore  read:  "One  can  see  in  times  of 
hurd:-~hip  to  whom  one  may  assign  hard  duties." 

535  fl.  Mr  Coulton  suggests  that  the  rufercuco  here  is  to  the  works  of  charity 
connected  with  monastic  life.   Cf.  also  11.  C03-4. 

537.  /w_j/''(i  =  "anxious,  full  of  care."  According  to  Hulme  {Mod.  Phil.  i. 
586)  this  word,  together  with  Jto^e  (1.  701),  lioliful  (1. 1292)  and  L.O.E.  ho<je- 
Uufc,  illustrates  "a  general  tendency  in  L.O.E.  and  E.M.E.  to  discard  um- 
laut frmiB  and  to  return  to  the  stems  of  the  primitive  words."  He  is  wrong, 
however,  in  deriving  ho/jcleaye  from  O.E.  Inj'jeleas,  for  all  the  above  forms 
come  from  O.E.  hojia  (care,  solicitude)  and  not  from  O.E.  hofja  (as  in  Str.-Br.). 
The  latter  form /(Of/d  (not  found  in  Sweet)  means  (1)  "  fear,"  (2)  "struggle": 
see  Kiipier,  O.K.  Glossc",  viii.  283.  For  the  existence  of  this  root  (O.E.  hogu) 
in  Mod.  dial.  cf.  Barnes,  Poems,  p.  19,  "An'  have  noo^o  vor  any  thing." 

544.  tale.    See  note  1.  140. 

545.  spech£.    See  note  1.  398. 

546.  to  me.  With  the  rhyme  dome  :  to  vu,  cf.  come  :  to  mc  (11. 1671-2).  The 
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panne  ich  am  snel,  1  pleye  T;  singe, 

'\  hyhte  me  myd  my  skentinge: 

Of  none  wyntre  ich  ne  recche, 

Vo[r]  ich  nam  non  aswunde  wrecche. 
635     1  ek  ich  froucri  fele  wihte 

pat  myd  heo77t  nabbe)?  none  [m]ihte: 

Hi  beo)?  houhful  T.  wel  arme, 

And  seche]>  yorne  to  \>en  warme; 

Ofte  ich  singe  for  hem  )?e  more 
540     For  hitly  sum  of  heore  sore. 

Hw  })ink|7  J?e?  artu  [inome]? 

Artu  myd  rihte  ouercume?" 

"Nay,  nay!"  seyde  j^e  Nihtegale, 

"pu  schalt  ihere  on  oJ>er  tale: 
545     Yet  nis  J>eos  speche  ibroht  to  dome.     Fol.  233  r.  col.  1. 

Ac  be  stillc,  and  lust  nv  to  me: 

Ich  schal  mid  one  bare  worde 

Do  |>at  y\  speche  w[u]rj>  forwur)>e." 
"pat  nere  noht  riht"  J?e  vie  seyde, 
650     "pu  hauest  bicleped  al  so  )7U  bcde, 

534.    Vo,        536.  Mihte.        541.   inome,  later  insertion.        548.   wr/. 

vowel  in  me  is  wcalveriucl  owing  to  the  unaccented  position  of  the  word.  This 
device  for  obtaining  a  feminine  rhyme  is  found  in  Chaucer  (cf.  Prol.  C.T. 
671-2),  also  in  Gowor  wliere  the  two  words  are  joined  together,  cf.  Conf. 
Aman.  i.  232,  tome,  n.  2016,  byme. 

.  547.  bare  xconle  (  =  Fr.  nnde  parole,  Lat.  eimplex  dictum)  is  the  technical 
I  term  for  a  mere  assertion  on  the  part  of  a  pluintiH  unsupported  by  witnesses : 
to  such  a  statement  no  defendant  was  required  to  reply  (see  Pollock  and 
Maitland,  Ilixt.  of  Eng.  Law,  ii.  605-6).  The  Nightingale  here  states  in 
'  answer  to  the  taunt  of  the  Owl  that  the  next  charge  to  be  brought  forward 
would  convict  without  need  of  furtlicr  evidence. 

54H,  forworpe  (J,  Joruurjyf).  It  is  possible  that  an  original /wru'ordc  (O.E. 
■icnnkn)  has  here  been  modernised  (perhaps  in  the  common  original  since 
both  MSS.  agree)  to  fortcurJ'C,  in  which  case  the  earlier  form  might  bo  re- 
stored to  the  improvement  of  the  rhyme.  Tliat  earlier  form  occurs  for 
instance  in  1.  14U1,  e.g.  fonnirde.  On  the  other  hand,  forms  in  /  and  d 
appear  elsewhere  in  the  rhyming  position,  cf.  itrcde  :  iqucpe  (11.  501-2), 
cradcle  :  a/eZe  (11.  631-2),  and  it  may  be  that  the  poet  himself  used  the  later 
form  fcrworpe. 

5'50.  tzcZo/*c<2  =  "made  thy  charge "< O.E.  fiecZfopian  =  " summon,  sue  at 
law":  a  technical  legal  term:  cf.  Air  he  cleene  sy  of  wlcre  upcece,  6c  he  «r 
l'€clyprd  jr/Eo  (before  he  be  clear  of  every  suit  in  which  he  had  previously 
been  accused :  see  B.-T.  s.v.  Lcclypian) ;  also,  a  preost...'That  of  mauda^t  u'a» 
hicUpcd  (lick.  365).  For  the  legal  procedure  ct  this  stage — the  Owl's  claim  to 
the  right  of  "exceptio"  (1.  5o3)  and  the  Nightingale's  subsequent  "rcplicatio" 
(11.  707ff.),  see  Intro.  §  6,  pp.  liii-liv. 
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an  ich  ]?e  habbe  i3iue  ansuare. 

Ac  ar  we  to  unker  dome  fare, 

ich  wille  speke  toward  )>e 

al  so  ]>u  speke  toward  me; 
555    an  |ju  me  ansuare  yd  ])u  mi3t. 

Scie  me  nu,  ^\x  wrecche  wi3t, 

is  in  |?e  eni  o^er  note 

bute  J;u  hauest  schille  J?rote? 

pu  nart  no3t  to  non  o^er  jjinge, 
5G0     bute  ];u  canst  of  chate7-inge: 

vor  )>u  art  lutel  an  unstrong, 

an  nis  J^i  regel  no))ing  long. 

Wat  dostu  godcs  among  monne? 

Na  mo  J?e  de]>  a  w[re]cche  wranne. 
505     Of  j?e  ne  cume]>  non  o]>er  god, 

bute  ];u  gredest  swich  J>u  bo  wod: 

an  bo  J>i  piping  ouergo, 

ne  boj?  on  J?e  craftes  namo. 

Alured  sede,  ]?at  was  wis: 
670    (he  mi3te  wcl,  for  so]>  hit  is,) 

"Nis  no  man  for  is  bare  songe 

lof  ne  w[u]r);  no3t  su]?e  longe: 
vor  )jat  is  a  forwor]?e  man 

J>at  bute  singe  no3t  ne  can." 
576     pu  nart  bute  on  fonvor]?e  ]?ing: 
on  )?e  nis  bute  chatmng. 
pu  art  dim  an  of  fule  howe, 
an  l^inchest  a  lutel  soti  clowe. 

561,  662.  an,  with  later  addition  of  d.  564.   mo,  later  addition  of  rei 

xoercche.        672,   vrrp. 


659.   Trans.  "Tbou  art  useless  (no,V  =  adj.)  for  anything  else." 
564.  /c  (J.  /.enc)  =  "than."   The  .7.  scribe  has  substituted  for  the  archaio 
pe  (  =  than)  a  form  with  n  (viz. /'cnc),  although  /(in  is  the  usual  spelling  in 
both  MSS.    For  earlier  instances  of  this  use  of  />c  of.  A.S.  Chron.  901  A, 
Ims  /«  XXX  wivtra;  ibid.  1009  E,  1016  E,  Jyc  vm  />c  (any  more  than). 

a  wrecche  wranne.  For  the  signilicance  of  the  epithet  wrecche  cf.  White, 
Nat.  IltKt.  of  Selbome  (11),  "The  feeble  little. ..wren,  that  shadow  of  a  bird, 
braves  oar  severest  fro-sts  without  availing  himself  of  houses  or  villages." 
Cf.  however  Shakespeare's  reference  to  the  songs  of  the  wren  and  the  nightin- 
gale in  M.  of  V.  V.  i.  104  ff.  For  the  dignity  accorded  to  the  wren  in  fable,  see 
note  11.1727  ff. 
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And  ich  Jjo  habbe  iy[i]ue  onswere. 

Ac  are  we  to  vnkcr  dome  fare, 

Ich  wile  speke  toward  J>e 

Al  so  ]>\x  speke  toward  me; 
C55    '\  )?u  me  onswere  if  J?u  myht. 

Sey  me  nv,  )7u  wrecche  wiht, 

Is  in  J?e  eny  o)?er  note 

Bute  ]>\i  hauest  schille  J?rote? 

pu  nart  nouht  to  non  o^er  J»inge, 
660     Bute  ]>M  canst  of  chateringe: 

Vor  J?u  art  lutel  and  vnstrong, 

1.  nys  |>i  ryel  nowiht  long. 

Hwat  dostu  godes  among  monne? 

Na  mo  pcne  do)?  a  wrecche  wrenne. 
665     Of  ]?e  ne  cume)?  non  oj^cr  god, 

Bute  )?u  gredest  swich  )>a  be  wod: 

1.  beo  Y\  piping  ouergo, 

Ne  beo]>  on  ]>e  craftcs  na  mo. 

Alured  seyde,  }?at  wes  wis: 
670     (He  myhte  wel,  for  so]?  hit  is,) 

"Nis  nomon  for  his  bare  songe 

Leof  ne  w[u]r)?  noht  s\vi|;e  longer 

Vor  ]7at  is  o  furw[u]r|?e  man 

pat  bute  singe  naht  ne  can." 
575     pu  nart  bute  o  furw[u]r)?e  ]?ing: 

On  )>e  nys  bute  chateryng. 

pu  art  dym  T;  of  fulc  heowe, 

1  ]>inchcst  a  lytel  soty  clewe. 

551.  iyue.  572.  jrr/..  573,  575.  -tw/*. 

569.  vcig  :  i*.  The  faulty  rhyme  [t] :  [I]  is  due  to  the  lack  of  words  lending 
in-w;  of.  11.1635-6. 

571-2.  It  Ih  not  unlikely  that  this  proverb  gave  rise  to  the  modem  idiom 
("a  mere  sonfj,"  i.e.  a  tritle)  which  appears  in  works  of  the  17th  cent. :  see 
N.E.D.  tong  (5). 

577.  fule  /iOitv  =  "dirty  colour":  cf.  Alcuin,  De  Luscinia,  1.  7,  "  Sprcta 
colore,  taraen  fueras  non  sprcta  canendo"  (Migne,  Pat.  Lat.  101,  p.  803). 

The  inconspicuous  coloration  of  the  plumage  of  the  nightingale  is  a  notable 
feature  of  that  bird.  It  is  of  "a  reddish  brown  above,  and  dull  greyish  white 
beneath,  the  breast  being  rather  darker,  and  the  rufous  tail  showing  the  only 
bright  tint"  (see  Enci/cl.  Brit.  s.v.). 

578.  clowe <0.E.  cl''ou:cn  (ball).  According  to  N.E.D.  (see  "clew")  "the 
length  of  the  vowel  in  the  O.E.  form  is  uncertain."    The  evidence  of  the 
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pu  nart  fair,  no  )»u  nart  strong, 
680    ne  ]?u  nart  J^icke,  ne  J>u  nart  lo^g:    Fol.  237  r.  ool.  2. 

J;u  hauest  imist  al  of  fairhede, 

an  lutel  is  al  |>i  gpdede. 

An  o]?er  I'ing  of  J^e  ich  mene, 

])\x  nart  vair  ne  |?u  nr^rt  clene. 
585     Wane  \\i  comcst  to  manne  ha3e, 

);ar  |?orncs  bo)?  1  ris  idra5e, 

bi  hcggc  1  bi  picke  wode, 

par  men  go)?  oft  to  hore  node, 

]?arto  )?u  dra3st,  )?arto  )?u  w[u]nest, 
690     an  o)?er  clene  stede  )?u  schunest. 

pan  ich  flo  ni3tes  after  muse, 

I  mai  )?e  uinde  ate  ru7n-huse; 

among  )?e  wode,  among  \q  netle, 

)>u  sittest  1  singst  bihinde  )?e  setle: 
595     |?ar  me  mai  )?e  ilomest  finde, 

)?ar  men  worpe)>  hore  bihinde. 

3et  )?u  atuitest  me  Djine  mete, 

an  seist  )?at  ich  fule  wi3tes  ete. 

Ac  wat  etestu,  )?at  )?u  ne  li3e, 
600     bute  attejjcoppe  1  fule  ulige, 

an  wormes,  5if  ]?u  mi5te  finde 

among  )?e  uolde  of  harde  rinde? 

3c t  ich  can  do  wel  gode  wike, 

vor  ich  can  loki  manne  wike: 
605     an  mine  wike  bo)>  wel  gode, 

vor  ich  helpe  to  manne  node. 

Ich  can  niraen  mus  at  berne, 

an  ek  at  chirche  ine  )?e  deme: 

vor  me  is  lof  to  Cristes  huse, 
610     to  clansi  hit  wi)?  fule  muse, 

ne  schal  )>ar  neure  come  to 

ful  wi3t,  3if  ich  hit  mai  iuo. 


rbvme  in  this  couplet  howe  :  clowc  suggests  a  long  vowel:  since  an  originally 
(O'.E.)  long  vowel  or  diphthong  does  not  rhyme  in  this  poem  with  a  lengthened 
vowci  or  diphthong,  and  the  diphthong  in  hence  (O.E.  heow)  is  long. 

5F9.  wumst  (C.  rcnest,  J.  'waud).  The  C.  reading  gives  the  better  sense 
and  the  more  accumto  rhyme,  and  therefore  represents  the  original  form. 
For  similar  scribal  forms  see  1.  272  note. 
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pu  nart  fayr,  ne  )>u  nart  strong,        Fol.  233  r.  ool.  2. 
580     Ne  J?u  nart  J>ikke,  ne  J>u  nart  long; 

pu  hauest  ymyst  of  fayrhede, 

T;  lutel  is  ]?i  godhcde. 

An  o]>er  j^ing  of  )?e  ich  mene, 

pu  [n]art  feyr  ne  J^u  nart  clene. 
685     Hwanne  J>u  cumest  to  monne  hawo, 

par  |?ornes  beo)?  T.  ris  idrawe, 

Bi  hcgge  T,  bi  j^ikke  weode, 

par  men  goj?  to  heore  neode, 

parto  J;u  draust  [|;ar]to  ^m  w[u]nst 
690    T;  ojjcr  clene  stude  |?u  schunest. 

Hwanne  ich  fleo  nyhtes  after  muse, 

Ich  may  J^e  vinde  at  ^o  rum-huse: 

Among  ]7e  wede,  among  |?e  netle, 

pu  syttest  T;  singst  bihinde  seotle: 
595     par  me  |?e  may  ilomest  fynde, 

par  men  worpej^  heore  byhinde. 

Yet  J>u  atwitest  me  myne  mete, 

T.  seyst  |?at  ich  fule  wyhtes  ete. 

Ac  hwat  etestu,  )?at  )?u  ne  lye, 
600     Bute  attercoppe  T,  fule  vlye,  ^ 

'\  wurmes,  if  f»u  myht  fynde 

Among  Jje  volde  of  harde  rynde? 

Yet  ich  can  do  wel  gode  wike, 

For  ich  can  loki  monne  wike: 
■    605    T;  mine  wike  beoj>  wel  gode. 

For  ich  helpe  to  monne  vode. 

Ich  can  nyme  [m]us  at  berne, 

1.  ek  at  chireche  in  J>c  dernc: 

For  me  is  leof  to  Cristes  huso, 
610    To  clansi  hit  wi|>  fule  [rajuse, 

Ne  schal  ]7ar  neuer  cume  to 

Ful  wiht,  if  ich  hit  may  ivo. 
584.  />uart.        589.  partto:  xccn»t.        607.   Mu*.'      610.   Mxiie. 

602.   Trans.  "Among  the  crevices  of  the  hard  bark  (of  the  trees),"  of. 
Barnes'  Poems  (95) : 

True  love's  the  ivy  that  do  twine 
Unwith'ren  roun'  his  mossy  rino. 
603  ff .   See  note  1.  535.  609.  mc  is  lof,  see  note  1.  85. 
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An  3if  me  lust  one  mi  skentinge 

to  wemen  o)?er  w[u]niengG,  Fol.  237  v.  col.  1. 

615     ich  habbe  at  wude  tron  wel  grete, 

mit  )?icke  bo5e  noJ>ing  blete, 

mid  iui  grene  al  bigrowe, 

J^at  eure  stont  iliche  iblowe, 

an  his  hou  neuer  ne  uorlost, 
620     wan  hit  sniuw  ne  wan  hit  frost. 

parin  ich  habbe  god  ihold, 

a-winter  warm,  a-sumere  cold. 

Wane  min  hus  stont  bri5t  %  grene, 

of  Jjine  nis  no)?ing  isene. 
625     5et  ]>M  me  tclst  of  o^er  ]?inge, 

of  mine  briddes  seist  gabbinge, 

Jjat  hore  nest  nis  no3t  clene. 

Hit  is  fale  o)?er  wi3te  imene: 

vor  hors  a-stable  T.  oxe  a-stalle 
630     [d]o)7  al  )7at  hom  wule  j^ar  falle. 

An  lutle  children  in  J>e  cradele, 

bo|?e  chorles  an  ek  a)?ele, 

[d]oJ?  al  )jat  in  hore  3oej7e 

J?at  hi  uorletej?  in  hore  du3e]>e. 
635     Wat!  can  )>at  3ongling  hit  bihede? 

5if  hit  misde]?,  hit  mo[t]  nede: 

a  uorbisne  is  of  olde  i[vu]rne, 

[)>]at  node  make]?  old  wif  urne. 
614.  vmimge.        630,  633.  hop.        636.  mod.        637.  iwrnt.        638.  vat. 

611.  vcmcn  (C.  and  J.).  St.  nnd  Wr.  yernen',  Str.,  Sk.  and  W.  wemen, 
though  Sk.  prefers  ycmen.  The  initial  letter  in  C.  may  be  read  as  either  rj  or 
it;  but  J.  has  w  quite  distinctly,  and  moreover  initial  y  (<0.E.  g)  instead 
of  ■?  would  be  unus^ual  in  C.  ,  .  «t        • 

ihnicnoc.  (C.  wnienge,  J.  wunymj).  Str.  wuninge,  Sk,  wumenge,  Vf.wvicngc. 
The  C.  reading  again  is  preferable,  for  the  metre  requires  the  additional 
syllable,  i.e.  wiiniengc.  The  J.  scribe  has  altered  the  reading  of  the  original: 
cf .  1. 272  for  similar  change.  ,       ,  ,  t_        .    ■  *• 

615.  tron  (J.  trcon)  =  "trees."  An  extension  of  the  ^en  plural  {charjicteristic 
of  S  dial.)  to  a  word,  in  which  it  was,  etyniQlogically-iJQCorrect,  cf.  schcon 
pn?rS62),  iambrni  (Ayen,  139),  children  (O.  d:  N.  1.  631) :  also  feazen  (faces), 
plrcuen  (places),  Barnes'  Pom«  (24,  35).  .  ,   ^  ^  •, , 

613.  7io/.t7i5»  =  "notatall."  Probably  formed  on  analogy  with  O.E.  7iaii'i/i(, 
Twht  [not),  ct.noj-ing  (3.  iioiriht)\\.  (^2i,l2i7.  ,,.;,• 

620.  gniuw  (J.  i/ii/uv)  =  "sno\v(s)."  Str.,  Sk.  and  G.  read  here  the  indic. 
form  sniyh  (though  the  wen  has  a  dot  above  it  in  the  MS.)  possibly  ori  ac- 
count of  the   indic.  frost  which   follows.    The  reading  sniuw   (  =  «riiwe), 
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.1  if  me  lust  on  my  skenting  FoL  233  r.  col.  1. 

To  wemen  o]7e[r]  wunyng, 
615     Ich  habbe  at  wode  treon  grete, 

Mid  )?ikke  bowe  no)>ing  blete, 

Mid  ivi  greiie  al  bigrowe, 

pat  euer  stent  iliche  iblowe, 

1  his  heou  neuer  ne  uorleost, 
C20     Hwanne  hit  snywe  ne  [hwanne  hit]  frost. 

parinne  ic  habbe  god  ihold, 

A-wintre  warm,  a-sumere  cold. 

pane  myn  hus  stont  briht  1  grene, 

Of  ])ine  nys  nowiht  isene. 
625     Yet  )?u  me  telst  of  o)^er  ]?inge, 

Of  rayne  briddes  seyst  gabbinge, 

pat  heore  [nest]  nys  nouht  clone. 

Hit  is  fale  o];er  wihte  imene: 

Vor  hors  a-stable,  1  oxe  a-stalle 
630     Do]?  al  j?at  heom  wile  )jar  valle. 

1-  lutle  childre  in  )?e  cradele, 

Bo)?e  cheorles  1  ek  ajjcle, 

Do)>  al  J>at  in  heore  youh]?e 

pat  hi  uorlete]?  in  heore  duhj^e. 
635     Hwat!  can  ]?at  yongling  hit  bihede? 

Yf  hit  mys[d]e];,  hit  mot  nede: 

A  vorbisne  is  of  olde  iwurne, 

pat  neode  make]?  old  wif  eome. 
614.   ope.        620.   ne  frost.        627.    heore  nys.        636.   mytke/>. 

adoptcil  by  W.,  is  however  to  be  preferred,  for  not  only  is  the  opt.  grani< 
matically  correct  but  it  is  also  the  reading  of  both  MSS.  Tho  change  of  mood 
in  frost  is  due  to  rhyming  exigencies. 

630.  dop  (C.  bop,  J.  rfo/>).  W.  retains  hop,  but  docs  hot  explain  how  he 
v/ould  interpret  tbo  passage.  The  J.  reading  gives  the  better  sense,  and 
bop  (C.)  is  probably  a  scribal  error,  the  eve  of  the  scribe  having  been  caught 
by  6o/.c  (1.632). 

631-2.   For  the  rhyme,  see  note  11,  501-2. 

637.  ivurnc(C.  iwrrie,  j.  iwurne)  =  "  formerly."  Str.  reads  i/urrw*  which  he 
regards  as  a  sh.  <.ifurn  (O.E.  grfym,  iidv.  "formerly") :  cf.  Str.-Br,  ifume=: 
antiquity  (?).  W.,  on  the  other  hand,  retains  heme  (<0.E.  i/e-unien,  p.p.  of 
ierna7i)  =  "  run,  passed,  come  down,"  and  the  line  he  translates:  "A  parable 
has  come  down  from  of  old."  But  this  is  to  regard  tr-  (J.  tcn-)  =  u-,  an 
equivalence  for  which  no  parallel  exists  in  the  poem;  and  moreover,  the 
resulting  rhyme  u  (O.E.  urnen)  :  ii  (O.E.  yrnan)  would  be  faulty.  The  mostf 
satisfactory  reading  is  that  of  G.  who  tniics  iwrnc-ivurne  (O.E.  (jefyrn,i 
formerly),  adv.  with  inorganic  -e,  cf.  wl  =  vul  (1.  31).    The  J.  scribe  has' 
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An  3et  ich  habbe  an  o^er  andsware: 
640     wiltu  to  mine  neste  uare 

an  loki  hu  hit  is  idi5t? 

3if  J>u  art  wis  lomi  |>u  [mi3t]: 

mi  nest  is  hob  T:  rum  amidde, 

so  hit  is  softest  mine  bridde. 
645     Hit  is  broiden  al  abnte, 

vrom  J)e  neste  uor  \vi]?ute: 

J?arto  hi  go[J?]  to  hore  node, 

ac  }?at  J7U  mcnest  ich  horn  forbode.    Fol.  237  v.  col.  2. 

We  nimej?  5eme  of  manne  bure, 
650     an  after  ))an  we  make]?  ure: 

men  habbet,  among  oJ?e7*  i[h]ende, 

a  ru7;i-hus  at  hore  bures  ende, 

vor  J>at  hi  nellej>  to  uor  go, 

an  mine  briddes  do]>  al  so. 
655     Site  nu  stille,  chaterestre! 

nere  bu  nener  ibunde  uastre: 

herto  ne  uindestu  neuer  andsware. 

Hong  up  J>in  ax!  nu  |;u  mi3t  fare!" 
pe  ni3tingale  at  |>isse  worde 
660     was  wel  ne3  ut  of  rede  iwor]?e, 

an  J?03te  jorne  on  hire  mode 

3if  ho  03t  elles  understode, 

3if  ho  ku]?e  03t  bute  singe, 

I'at  mi3te  helpe  to  o^qt  )'inge. 
642.  mi^tt.  647.  god.  651.  iwende. 

evidently  misread  vcme  of  the  common  original  and  wrongly  inserted  u  after 
w.  The  phrase  of  oUle  ivurne  would  tlius  mean  "formerly  of  old,"  i.e.  of 
long  ago.  For  similar  redundancies  cf.  the  common  O.E.  phrase  »u  geara, 
and  (,'cfijm  Sr  (  =  'Ln,i.  jam)  (Napier,  O.E.  Glonscs,  56,  93). 

63B.  This  proverb  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  medieval  and  later  times: 
cf.  N<?odc  viakad  hculd  wif  eurnc — ut  cito  »e  portet  2ietulc  cot/it  ojiortet  (Lat.- 
Fr.  Misc.,  Trin.  Coll.  Camb.,  0.  ii.  45);  Ncde  mukyth  an  oldc  wyf  [runne] — 
currcrc  iu>n  fct^ae  vctulam  dat  npe  nccrxn  (Hurl.  3362,  fol.  3,  Kcmble); 
NcnU'.  mahrlh  the  old  wife  trot  (Iloywood's  I'rovcrht,  p.  169);  Betoin  fait 
x'ifilU  trotter  (Rom.  dc  Truhrrt,  1300) ;  "  Need  makes  the  old  wife  trot"  (Flarl. 
MS.  '.J231,  16i.h  century:  lid.  Ant.  i.  '207);  licwinq  xifct  vieillc  troter  (Rom. 
de  Rcnart,  4905).  It  is  found  also  in  the  works  of  Taylor  the  Water-poet  and 
in  Blower's  Scottish  Proverbs — in  the  latter  it  reads  "Need  gars  naked  men 
run."  In  liny'a  Proverbs  (p.  139)  the  Italian  form  Bi^oyuo  la  trotter  la 
vecchia  is  quoted,  as  well  as  another  variant,  "Need  makes  the  naked  queen 
spin."  In  Dykes'  Enjlish  Proverbs  (1709),  p.  193,  occurs  "Need  makes  the 
naked  man  run  or  the  naked  queen  spin,"  with  the  comment,  "I  suppose, 
to  cover  their  nakedness" ;  cf.  also  Scott,  St  Ronan't  Well  (ch.  xxxvi.)  where 
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t  yet  ich  habbe  an  oj^er  onswere: 
640     Wiltu  to  myne  neste  vare 

T;  loki  hw  hit  is  idiht? 

If  J>u  art  wis  leorny  ]?u  mi[h]t: 

Mi  nest  is  holeuh  1  rum  amidde, 

So  hit  is  softest  myne  bridde. 
645     Hit  is  ibroyde  al  abute, 

Vrom  J7e  neste  ueor  wi)>vte: 

parto  hi  goj?  to  heore  neode, 

Ac  [hwat]  ^\x  menest  ich  heom  forbode.     FoL  233  v.  col.  2. 

We  yeme  nyraej>  of  manne  bure, 
650     1:  after  |?an  we  makie]?  vre: 

Men  habbc]?  among  q\xq.  i[h]ende, 

A  rum-hus  at  heore  burcs  ende, 

Vor  }?at  hi  nellej?  to  veor  go, 

T:  myne  briddes  do)?  al  so. 
655     Syte  nv  stille,  chaterestre! 

Nere  J>u  neuer  ibunde  vastre: 

Herto  ne  vyndestu  neuer  answere. 

Hong  up  J>in  ax!  nv  }>u  miht  fare!" 
pe  Nihtegale  at  ]?i?se  worde 
660     Wjis  wel  neyh  ut  of  rede  iworj^e, 

T.  )?ouhte  yorne  c.i  hire  mode 

Yf  heo  ouht  ell' s  vnderstode, 

If  heo  cuj?e  ou'it  bute  singe, 

pat  myhte  hf  ipe  to  oj^er  ]>inge. 
642.  viiii.  648.  ac  }m.  651.  ivende. 

Mr  Touchwood  quotes  in  bis  reply  to  Mowbmy:  "  Necessity  that  makes  tho 
old  wife  trot."  W.  cites  Besoirig  fet  luillc  troter  from  a  collection  of  O.Fr. 
proverbs  of  the  early  12th  century  (Cod.  Voss.  Lat.  31  F.,  Univ.  Lib.,  Leiden) 
(Haupt,  Zcitschri/t,  xi.  115). 

642.  mi^t  (C.  mi^Ht,  J.  r7iisJ)  =  "nmyst."  The  rhymo  suggests  that  mi^t 
(cf.  di^t,  1.  641)  was  the  originiil  form,  sec  note  1.78. 

651.   ihende.    See  additional  notca,  p.  202. 

658.  IIui\g  vp  J<in  ax,  a  coUoquiiil  expression  =  •'  cease  from  further  oiTorts, 
confess  thyself  boiiten,"  cf.  Ich  inni  Iwnqc  vp  min  ax,  fchlichr  ichc  ahbe 
aijonne  (llobt.  of  Glou.,  Chron.  11771).  Tho  phmso  occurs  in  its  original 
sense  in  Gaw.  and  the  Or.  Kidtjht,  11.  476  ff.:       k 

"Now,  sir,  heng  up  ['yn  ax,  fiat  hatj  innogh  hcwon," 
And  hit  watj  don  abof  \>o  dece,  on  doner  to  henge, 
J?cr  allc  men  for  men'ayl  my3t  on  hit  loko. 

659-700.   A  lively  commentary  on  the  vicisHitudes  and  tricks  of  pleading. 

660.  itt  of  rede.  Sk.  trans.  "  out  of  patience."  But  from  the  context  it  is 
clear  that  rede  has  here  its  usual  meaning,  i.e.  "counsel,  plan."  The  Nightin- 
gale was  almost  at  her  wit's  end  to  know  what  to  do. 
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665     Hcrto  ho  moste  andswere  uinde, 

ojjcr  mid  alle  bon  bihinde: 

an  hit  is  suj?e  strong  to  fi3te 

a3cn  so}?  T;  a3en  ri3te. 

He  mot  gon  to  al  mid  ginne, 
670     )?an  J>e  horte  boj;  on  [wjinne: 

an  ]>Q  man  mot  on  oJ?er  segge, 

he  mot  bihcmmen  '\  bilegge, 

3if  mu]>  wi]?ute  mai  biwro 

];at  me  J^e  horte  no3t  niso: 
675     an  sone  mai  a  word  misrcko 

)?ar  muj?  shal  a3en  horte  speke; 

an  sone  mai  a  word  misstorte 

]?ar  mnj>  shal  spoken  a3en  horte. 

Ac  noj^eles  3ut  upe  J7on, 
680     her  is  to  red  wo  hine  kon: 

vor  neuer  nis  wit  so  kene 

so  |)ane  red  him  is  a-wcne.  Fol.  238  r.  col.  1. 

]?anne  erest  kume[);]  his  3ephede     cuh>^->^j, 

wone  hit  is  alre-mest  on  drede: 
685     for  Aluered  seide  of  olde  quide, 

an  3ut  hit  nis  of  horte  islide: 

"Wone  Jje  bale  is  alrc-hccst, 

]?onne  is  ]>e  bote  alre-necst"; 

670.  /trine.        683.    kumed.        686.   mt  ^ut,  sut  deleted. 

671.  on.  o/?cr  (J.  o/x,T)  =  "in  other  fashion,  otherwise,"  i.e.  so  as  not  to 
let  ili  appear  that  his  beivrt  is  troubled ;  cf.  1.  903,  for  a  similar  idiom ;  also 
La^,  21005,  hit  iwarp  on  vpcr\  Hav.  1395  H,/-ouhtc  al  an  oper.  In  the  present 
instf-ncc,  the  phrase  clearly  means  "with  diBsimulation." 

675.  The  Nightingale,  as  a  cautious  pleader,  realises  the  danger  of  making 
the  slightest  technical  error  {miihcnniixj)  in  her  statement  of  her  case.  See 
Intro.  §6,  p.  liv. 

677.   inin'torle   (.1.   vtyniturtc)-"QO  wrong."    Str.   reads  nhtteorle,    but 
other  forms  found  in  M.E.  are  Uartc,  stirte,  fterte  (see  Str.-Br.),  which  point 
to  an  O.E.  *iitijrtan,  'nturtjan:  see  iSkcat,  Conct.se  Eng,  Diet,  (xtarl). 
_^  679.   iipe /Hin  =  O.E,  iipjianpam  (as  against  that). 

680.  Juris  to  Tcd  =  hcr  i$  [him}  to  red,  i.e.  "here  is  help  for  him"  (who 
lino'svs  it),  cf .  O.E.  Horn.  1. 165,  hicat  acal  its  to  rule  (what  shall  help  us) ;  Wm. 
of  Pal.  902-3,  t  not. ..what  is  me  to  rede  (I  know  not. ..what  will  help  me). 

Kote  the  preservation  of  O.E.  grammatical  gender  in  hine,  =  red  (<0.E. 
rZd  (m.)). 

6S2.  a-jccne.  W.  (followed  by  G.)  regards  this  forra  as  =  "  in  his  thought," 
and  the  line  he  would  translate  "As  when  counsel  (a  sound  plan)  is  in  his 
thoight."  Better  sense  is,  however,  obtained  by  taking  a-ii-ene  =  O.E.  onwene 
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665     Herto  heo  moste  answere  vynde, 

0]7er  mid  alle  beon  bihinde: 

%  hit  is  strong  to  vyhte 

Ayeyn  soJ?e  1  ayeyn  rihte. 

He  mot  gon  to  al  mid  gynne, 
670     Hwan  J^e  horte  beo]?  on  winne: 

'\  )?e  man  mot  o|?cr  segge, 

He  mot  bihemme  1.  bilcgge, 

If  muj>  wi]7vte  may  biwreo 

pat  me  ]7e  horte  nouht  nisco: 
676     T.  sone  may  a  word  inysrcke 

par  muj?  schal  ayeyn  horte  speke: 

1  sone  may  a  word  myssturte 

par  mu);  schal  speke  ayeyn  horte. 

Ac  [nopeles  hyet]  upe  )?on, 
680     Her  is  to  red  hwo  hyne  con: 

Vor  neucr  nys  wit  so  kene 

So  hwanne  red  him  is  a-wene. 

panne  ercst  cumcj?  his  ycphede       Fol.  234  r.  ool.  1. 

Hwenne  hit  is  alremest  on  drede; 
68B     For  Alured  seyde  of  olde  quide, 

T,  hyet  hit  nis  of  horte  islide : 

"Hwenno  J?c  bale  is  alre-hekst, 

pennc  is  ]?e  bote  alre-nest." 

679.  noJ>clet/>.  hyet. 


("in  etpectation,  in  doubt"),  in  which  case  the  line  would  read  "As  when 
good  counsel  from  it  (i.e.  the  wit)  is  in  doubt."  The  point  of  the  passage 
evidently  is  that  the  wit  is  sharpened  by  an  emergency,  and  the  idea  is 
characteristically  repeated  in  11.  683-4  (cf.  U.  675-8  for  a  similar  repetition 
of  ideas). 

C83-4.  Cf.  Shak.  Venus  and  Adonig,  1.  090,  "Danger  dcviseth  shifts:  wit 
waits  on  fear." 

G87-8.  This  proverb  is  common  in  M.E.:  it  Is  also  found  in  an  Icol.  form 
(see  N.E.D.  hale).  Further  instances  occur  in  A.S.  Apophthefjms  (quoted  bj 
Kemble,  Sal.  and  Sat.  p.  2.')8),  Sorinc  hit  fr.  frwcnost  pyncc,  tren  6c  ffonne 
fro/re',  O.K.  Horn.  p.  277,  /-er/c  hale  rrax  aire  mcaU,  swa  wait  te  hole  nehett; 
Ptov.  of  Hcnding,  1. 176,  When  /e  hale  if  hent,  J<enne  in  jyc  hole  next ;  Flor.  and 
Blanch.  (1.  821),  After  hale  comefi  Ixjte;  Usk,  Testament  of  Love,  ii.  ix.  143, 
Whan  hale  is  grcetcit,  than  is  hate  a  nye-hore;  Ray's  Pruverhf,  p.  75,  "When 
bale  is  hext,  boot  is  next";  Scott,  Per.  of  Peak,  xlvi.,  "When  bale  is  at 
highest,  as  the  poet  singcth,  boot  is  at  nighcst."  In  Spec,  if  E.K.  ii.  p.  296, 
a  parallel  Jewish  proverb  is  quoted, ' '  When  the  tale  of  bricks  is  double  d,  Mosca 
comes"  (cf.  llay's  Proverhx,  p.  75,  Cum  duplicantur  lateres,  venit  Moses). 
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'  «u/vz:  "^^'*  ^^^  ^^t  among  his  sore, 

690     an  for  his  sore  hit  is  ])q  more. 
Voi)7i  nis  ncuere  men  redles 
ar  his  horte  bo  witles: 
ac  3if  ]7at  he  forlost  his  wit, 
I'onne  is  his  red-purs  al  to-slit; 
695     5if  he  ne  kon  his  wit  atholde, 
ne  uint  he  red  in  one  uolde. 
Vor  Alur[e]d  seide,  )?at  wel  kuj^e, 
eiire  he  spac  mid  bo^q  mu)?e: 
"Wone  ]>Q  bale  is  alre-hecst, 
700     Jeanne  is  ]>q  bote  alre-nest." 

pc  ni3tingale  al  hire  ho3e        ^^^  Xo^t<. 
mid  rede  hadde  wel  brto3e; 
among  ]>q  hard e,  among  ]>e  tojte, 
ful  wel  mid  rede  hire  bi}703te, 
705     an  hadde  andsuere  gode  ifunde 

among  al  hire  harde  stunde.         '^■^^* 

"[II]ule,  ]^u  axest  me,"  ho  seide, 
"5if  ich  kon  eni  o|;er  dede 
bute  singen  in  sume  tide, 
710    an  bringe  blisse  for  1  wide. 
Wi  axestu  of  craftes  mine? 
Betere  is  min  on  ]?an  alle  )?ine, 
betere  is  o  song  of  mine  mu]?e 
]?an  al  J;at  eure  )>i  kun  kupe: 
715     an  lust,  ich  telle  j^e  wareuore. 

Wostu  to  wan  man  was  ibore  ?         Fol.  238  r.  col.  2. 
To  ]>M(i  blis-SG  of  houcne-riche, 
J>ar  eucr  is  song  1  m\iv}^Q.  iliche: 
697.   Alurd.  707.   Nule,  rubric  N. 

694.  hit  red-purs  al  to-slit,  trans.  "  His  pocket  is  picked  of  all  its  wisdom," 
or  "  his  store  of  counsel  is  quite  destroyed."  The  reference  is  possibly  to  the 
practices  of  the  cutpurse  {purs... to-slit). 

toslit.  The  absence  of  the  -e{n)  ending  suggests  that  theword  =  p. p.  of 
wk;vb.  toditten  (<0.E.  *.4itjan),  aa  distinct  from  str.  vb.  tosliten  (<0.E. 
-siitiin).  Possibly,  however,  we  have  here  an  instance  of  an  O.E.  str.  vb. 
which  already  by  1200  had  become  wk.:  hence  sllten,  glitte,  slit,  cf.  banned 
(O.E.  beoiin),  1.  1668. 

702.  bito^e  (J.  i;z(oue)  =  " employed"  (p.p.);  cf.  Aiic.  Riw.  p.  430,  Ellet 
ich  heuede  uvele  bitowen  muchd  of  mine  hwile. 
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Vor  [w]it  [wjest  among  his  sore, 
690    '\  for  his  sore  hit  is  )>e  more. 

Vorjji  nis  neuer  mon  redles 

Ar  his  horte  beo  witles: 

Ac  if  he  furleost  his  wit, 

penne  is  his  red-pars  al  to-slyt: 
695     If  he  ne  con  his  v/it  atholde, 

N[e]  vynt  he  reH  in  none  volde. 

Vor  Alured  scyde,  ]?at  wel  cuj>e, 

Euer  he  spak  mid  so]?e  muj>e: 

"Hwenne  ))e  bale  is  alre-hekst, 
700     penne  is  ])q  bote  alre-nexst." 
pc  Nihtegale  al  hi[re  howe] 

Mid  rede  hadde  wcl  bitowe; 

Among  ]?e  harde,  among  ]7e  towehte, 

Ful  wel  myd  rede  hire  bi|>ouhte, 
706     T;  hedde  onswere  god  ifunde 

Among  alle  hire  harde  stunde. 
"[U]le,  J7u  axest  me,"  heo  scyde, 

"[I]f  ich  con  eny  o)7cr  dede 

Bute  syngen  in  sume  tyde, 
710     T.  bringe  blisse  veor  1  wyde. 

Hwy  axcstu  of  craftes  myne? 

Beter  is  myn  on  ]?an  alle  )>ine, 

Beter  is  o  song  of  myne  mu]?e 

pan  al  J)at  [evre]  )>i  kun  kii)/e: 
715     T.  lust,  ich  telle  ]?e  hwarvore. 

Wostu  to  hwan  mon  wes  ibore? 

To  y.ivQ  blisse  of  houcryche, 

par  euer  is  songT;  [ni]ureh];e  ilyche:    Fol.  234  r.  ool.  2. 

689.  yit  yett.  696,   N.  701.  al  hit,  rest  omitted. 

707.   capital  u  omitted.  708.   capital  t  omitted.  714.  pat ]A. 

718.  Murehpc. 


704.  hire  hif>o^te.  Note  the  use  of  dat.  hire :  an  early  instance  of  the  dat. 
taking  the  place  of  the  aco.  Elsewhere  the  ace.  form  is  found  as  in  hi 
bi^o^te  (1. 199),  hine  bi/'cnche  (11.  828,  871):  cf.  also  A.S.  Chron.  hire  (used  for 
ace.)  1127,  1140;  him  (used  for  ace.)  654  E,  9G3  E. 

709.  snm^.  Possibly  a  scribal  misreading,  as  M  points  out,  of  the  inter- 
mediate text,  ioT  sumere;  cf.  1.489. 
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Yv-  /'■'^'^^  p'lder  funde)?  eurich  man 

720     ]>o.t  eni  |?ing  of  gode  kan. 

Vor)?i  me  sing]>  in  holi-chirche, 

an  clerkes  ginne)'  songes  wirche, 

l^at  man  ij^enche  bi  j'e  songe 

wider  he  shal,  1  }>ar  bon  longe: 
725     )jat  he  pe  mur5|?e  ne  uorjete, 

ac  I'arof  |?enche  T;  bi^ete, 

an  nime  3eme  of  chirche  steuene, 

hu  murie  is  ]>e  blisse  of  houene. 

Clerkes,  munekes,  T;  kanunes, 
730     l^ar  boJ>  )?os  gode  >^ke-tunes, 

arisef?  up  to  midel-ni3te, 

an  singe)?  of  j^e  houene-li}te: 

an  prostes  upe  londe  singe}», 

wane  J?o  Ii3t  of  daie  springcj>. 
735     An  ich  horn  helpe  wat  I  niai, 

ich  singe  mid  horn  ni5t  T;  dai, 

an  ho  boj?  alle  for  me  J>c  gladdere, 

an  to  J>e  songe  bo)>  pe  raddere. 

Ich  warni  men  to  here  gode, 
740     J?at  hi  bon  bli|?e  on  hore  mode, 

an  bidde  J?at  hi  moten  iseche 

pan  ilke  song  pat  euer  is  eche.    •'^  ■*^'^  "•  ■^"■^  '^'  '^^' 

Nu  pM  mi3t,  hule,  sitte  T;  clinge: 

her-among  nis  no  chateringe: 
746     ich  graunti  J^at  [w]e  go  to  dome 

tofore  pe  [sulfe  Pope]  of  Rome. 

14.5.  pe.  746.   sulfe  J^e  Pope. 


719.  funde/y  =  "gocth,''  <0.E.  fundian:  ci.fundie})  (1.  850).  W.  confuses 
this  word  with  fondc}  (1,  1581),  vondc  (1.  1063),  both  of  which  are<O.E, 
/andian  (to  try). 

721.   Verb  of  motion  omitted  niter  shal,  as  in  O.E. 

730.  u-icke-tunes  (<0.E.  u-lc-tunas,  courts,  enclosures  in  a  sacred  place) 
=  "  sacred  dwellings,  religious  communities."  The  O.E,  word  is  used  in  the 
O.  E.  Tram,  of  Psabns  96,  8,  ingangep  on  hin  wictunas  (go  into  His  courts),  but 
at  the  date  of  our  poem  it  was  probably  obsolescent;  cf.  Wicklif's  rendering 
"Entre  30  in  to  his  porchis." 

731.  See  note  11.  323-8. 

733.  vpe  londe<O.E.  iippan  londc  =  "up  and  down  (or  throughout)  the 
country."  The  reference  is  to  "the  parish  priests"  whose  services  were  con- 
fined to  the  day-time.    See  additional  notes,  p.  202. 
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pider  funde)?  euerich  man 
720     pat  eny  J>ing  of  gode  can. 

For-J^i  rae  syngj>  in  holy-chirecho, 

1  clcrekes  gynnej?  songcs  ■w[i]rche, 

pat  nion  y]?cnche  bi  J?o  songe 

H wider  he  shal,  T;  J;ar  ben  longe: 
725     pat  he  J»e  murehj?e  nc  vorycte, 

Ac  )?arof  J>enche  1:  bige[t]e, 

1:  nyme  yerne  of  chirche  stefne, 

Hw  [mjurie  is  |?c  blisse  of  heuene. 

Clerekes,  Munckes,  1;  canunes, 
730     par  beoJ>  J?os  gode  wike-tunes, 

Arise]?  vp  to  middel-nyhte, 

'X  singej?  of  ])on  heuene-lyhte: 

T.  preostcs  vpe  londe  singe  J?, 
«         »         »         *         * 
735    T;  ich  heom  helpe  hwat  ic  may, 

Ich  singe  myd  hem  nyht  1  day, 

'\  heo  beoj;  alle  for  me  J>e  gladdere, 

1:  to  ]>e  songe  beo)>  j^e  raddure. 

Ich  warny  men  to  hcore  gode, 
740     pat  hi  beon  blyj?e  on  heore  mode, 

'\  bidden  ]?at  hi  moten  iseche 

pat  ilche  song  J;at  ewer  is  eche. 

Nu  J>u  myht,  vie,  sitte  and  clynge: 

Her-among  nys  no  chateringe: 
745     Ich  graunti  |?at  J»u  go  to  dome 

Tovore  j^e  sulve  Pope  of  Rome. 
726.  -gethe.  728.   Marie.  734.   line  omitted. 

736  ff.  For  the  tradition  according  to  which  the  Nightingale  song  the 
praises  of  God,  see  Intro.  §8,  p.  Ixix. 

The  tradition  is  also  preserved  in  Odo  of  Cheriton's  Fablex  (1200 — 12.50), 
where  it  is  explained  that  "Philomela  significat  religiosos  super  duroa 
ramos,  id  est  austeritates  religionis  habitantes  et  Deum  in  choris  noctumis 
laudantes"  (De  Upupa  et  Philomcna),  Hervieux,  Let  FabulUtet  latins,  iv. 
p.  214.    See  additional  notes,  p.  202. 

745-6.  The  rhyme  dome  :  Borne  indirectly  throws  light  on  the  well-known 
pun  in  Shak.  Jul.  Caexar,  i.  ii.  1.56:  "Now  is  it  Korae  indeed  and  room 
enough."  During  the  13th — 16th  centuries  the  root-vowel  in  Eornr  had  the 
same  sound-value  as  doom  or  room,  i.e.  [0],  later  [ft].  After  the  16th  century 
the  sound-vp-lue  in  liome  reverted  from  [u]  to  [u],  as  in  the  pronunciation  of 
to-day,  owing  to  continental  influence. 
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Ac  abid  3ete,  noJ?cles, 

]>M  ehalt  ihere  an  oJ?er  [hjes; 
^     no  shaltu,  for  Engelonde, 
°'^  *''  750    at  )jisse  worde  me  atstpnde.  ^'^"^»-^ol.  238  v.  col.  i. 

Wi  atuitestu  me  mine  unstrengj^e, 

an  mine  ungrcte  1  mine  unleng]7e, 

an  seist  ]?at  ich  nam  no3t  strong, 

vor  ich  nam  no]>er  grot  ne  long  ? 
765     Ac  }7U  nost  neuer  wat  J>u  menst, 

bute  lese  wordcs  }?u  me  lenst:      «*?    iM.t<A--^- 

for  ich  kan  craft  T.  ich  kan  liste, 

an  [|;]areuore  ich  am  J»us  J^riste. 

Ich  kan  wit  T,  song  man[t]eine, 
760    ne  triste  ich  to  non  oj^er  maine: 

vor  so]?  hit  is  J?at  seidc  Alured: 

"Ne  mai  no  8trengJ>e  a3cn  red." 

748.  pef.  758.   ware-.  759.   mani  eiiie. 


748,  hes  (C.  /e«,  J.  hUs  inserted  by  later  hand).  The  uncertain  readings 
of  both  MSS.  are  evidently  the  result  of  an  obscure  reading  in  the  common 
original  {sco  Intro.  §  3  («)  (iv)).  It  is  hardly  likely,  in  the  first  place,  that  hies 
(J.)  represents  the  reading  of  the  original,  for  it  is  diOicult  to  see  how  the 
C.  scribe  (who  always  attempts  to  copy  rather  than  to  emend)  could  have 
written/'  for  an  original  hi.  The  J.  form  is  therefore  a  guess  on  the  part  of 
a  later  scribe,  which  at  least  has  the  merit  of  suiting  the  context  while 
affording  a  normal  rhyme.  Thus  hla  (<0.E.  hlie/^,  blast)  gives  good  sense 
as  well  as  a  correct  rhyme  with  -Ics  (O.E.  Wa).  On  the  other  hand,  the 
retention  of  the  C.  form /cji  (see  Str.  and  G.,  also  E.St.  i.  212)  involves 
certain  difliculty.  G.  takes  it  to  be  the  neu.  gen.  of  the  def.  art.  (O.E,  /«•«) 
used  as  a  demonstrative,  and  he  quotes  fundi  Jxix  (1.  1412)  as  a  parallel  con- 
struction. But  the  cases  are  somewhat  different,  and  his  interpretation  of 
1.  748,  viz.  "thou  shalt  hear  something  different"  (etwas  anderes  hiervon),  is 
jpalpably  forced.  Other  editors,  including  Sk.,  M.  and  W.,  adopt  the  reading 
Ian  oj^er  urs  but  without  solving  the  difliculty.  Neither  of  the  two  inter- 
'^*'  (prctations  proposed,  viz.  (1)  "in  a  different  manner"  (O.E.  wig,  wi.«e),  (2) 
I  "in  another  strain"  (O.N.  visa)  is  satisfactory,  on  account  of  the  defective 
'  rhyme  that  would  result.  The  most  likely  solution  is  obtained  by  regarding 
J'cs  as  a  scribal  error  for  hcs  (cf.  11. 12o6,  12G7;  for  similar  errors,  see  also 
Intro.  §  3  (cf)  (v)),  and  by  interpreting  hcs  (O.E.  hmi^)  as  "judicial  pro- 
nouncement, sentence";  cf.  Napier,  O.E.  Glosses,  1294.  hme=})riccpti  (for 
prfl;cfp£H/7i="  sentence  judiciaire"),  see  Maigne  D'Amis,  Lexicon  Med.  et 
Inf.  Lat.  This  reading  gives  the  sense  required  as  well  as  a  correct  rhyme: 
it  is  also  in  keeping  with  the  legal  phraseology  scattered  throughout  the 
poem. 

It  is  curious,  further,  to  note  that  in  The  Throstle  and  the  Nightingale 
(ed.  F.  Holthauscn,  Anglia,  xliii.  (xxxi.),  pp.  53-9)  this  same  rhyme  les  :  J^cs 
occurs,  viz.  Fowcl,  rue  f^inkep,  fiou  art  les,  \  pey  you  he  vdlde  and  softc  of  pes 
(11.  67-8).    Here,  again,  the  meaning  is  obscure,  unless  hes  (command)  be 
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Ac  abid  yete,  noJ>eles, 

pu  schalt  abyde  on  o)?er  [bles]: 

Ne  schaltu,  vor  Engclonde, 
750    At  ]>isse  worde  me  atstonde. 

Hwy  atwitestu  me  myne  vn8treng)>e, 

1,  myne  vngrete,  T.  myn  vnleng)>e, 

T:  sayst  J'at  ich  am  nouht  strong, 

Vor  ic  nam  noJ?er  gret  ne  long?        Fol. 234 t. col.  1. 
765     Ac  )>u  nost  neucr  hwat  J>u  menest, 

Bute  lese  wordes  ]7U  me  Icnest: 

For  ic  kan  craft  '\  ic  kan  lyste, 

T.  )7arfore  ic  am  )?us  ]?riste. 

Ich  kan  wit  1  song  mony  eine, 
760     Ne  triste  ic  to  non  o]jer  mayne: 

Vor  so]?  hit  is  ]>at  seyde  Alured: 

"Ne  may  no  strcngj^c  ayeyn  red." 

748.   hle$  inserted  later. 


read,  in  which  case  the  interpretation  would  be  "0  bird!  methinketh  thou 
art  false,  though  thou  art  mild  and  gentle  of  speech  (command)."  In  the 
lat«r  poem,  it  is  true,  the  rhyme  is  somewhat  different  from  that  in  the 
0.  d-  N.,  where  f  (O.E.  ai)  :  J  (O.E.  53).  In  The  Thronle  ami  tlit  N.  the 
rhyme  is  ^  (O.E.  ea)  :  {  (O.E.  S);  but  at  the  later  date  these  two  O.E. 
values  had  fallen  together,  so  that  no  difficulty  arises  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
posed interpretiition  (see  also  1.  1109,  note). 

7,j9.  manteine  (C.  mani  eine,  J.  tiwny  cine).  Most  of  the  earlier  editors 
(St.,  Wr.,  Str.  and  M.)  read  numtvine,  whereas  W.  and  G.  retain  mani 
eine,  apparently  on  account  of  the  agreement  of  the  two  MSS.  W.  explains 
■mani  cine  as  =  "many  a  one":  but  eine  must  be  regarded  as  a  highly  im-| 
probable  form  whether  derived  (as  in  \\.)  from  O.E.  FjiTtc  or  from  O.N,  einnj  ^'»#~-  f 
G.,  on  the  other  hand,  suggests  vianicinc  (infin.)-iO.Fr.  vianier,  "to  manage, 
deal  with"— also  an  unlikely  reading.  What  we  have  here,  in  all  probability, 
is  an  instance  of  a  carelessly-made  t  in  the  common  original,  a  form  which 
was  faithfully  copied  in  C.  (the  stroke  at  the  top  of  the  t  being  possibly  wanting) 
and  taken  for  t.  A  similar  obscurity  in  the  common  original  occurs  in  11.  763, 
1322  (see  notes,  also  Intro.  §  3  (d)  (v)).  Ilcncc  the  form  iiuuitcini  may  safely 
be  adopted  here:  see  Gloss. 

7G0.  triste  (C.  and  J.),  cf.  trtiKte  (1.  1273).  The  M.E.  form  trmt  (sb.)  is 
derived  from  O.W.  Scand.  traunt;  and  tristen,  according  to  Bjurkman,  is 
possibly  the  corresponding  verb,  as  "analogical  i-mutation  may  very  well 
have  taken  place. ..in  M.E.  times":  see  Bjorkman,  Scand.  Loan-words  in 
31. E.  p.  249. 

762.  Similar  Eent<>ncc3  are  found  in  Laj,  17210-3,  Betere  it  liste  \  />ene 
ufel  strcnnpe  :  |  for  mid  liste  me  mat  ihaVlen  \}'at  ftrenijj^e  ne  mai  iwaUlen; 
Anc.  liiu-ie,  p.  268,  Ihterc  t>  liste /^en  InJ^er  »trenc}'C\  Prov.  of  I  lending  (Oxf. 
Bodl.,  Digby  BG),  v.  34,  Iktereis  rcd/>cn  ren.  Giraldus  Cambrensis  (Dcscrijitio 
Kambriae,  ed.  Dimock,  Rolls  Series,  I.  xii.  p.  188)  quotes  from  the  English 
of  his  day  betere  is  red  thcne  rap,  and  listc  thcnc  lilher  ttrciugthe:  cf.  also 
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Oft  spet  wel  a  lute  liste, 
|?ar  muche  streng|;e  sholde  miste;  oe  -^'-rj4.>a_ 
765     mid  lutle  streng]7e,  ]>ur3  ginne, 
castel  T;  bur)  me  mai  iwinne. 
Mid  liste  me  mai  walle[s]  felle, 
an  worpe  of  horsse  knijtes  snelle. 
Yuel  strcngj7c  is  lutel  wurj?, 

770  #  ♦  ♦  ♦  * 

^ft  TK  'V  ^  V 

ac  wisdom  naue]?  non  euenrng. 
An  hors  is  strengur  J^an  a  mon; 
ac  for  hit  non  iwit  ne  Icon, 
775     hit  ber|»  on  rugge  grete  semes, 
an  dra}]?  biuore  grete  temes, 

767.   u-alle.  770,  771  omitted. 

(quotod  by  Kegel,  Anril.  i.  200) : 

Koin,  dist  Merlin,  et  ne  ses  tu 

Qu'engiens  sormonte  vertu? 

Bone  est  force  et  engins  niius  valt. 

La,  vaut  en;,'in3  ou  force  f:vlt: 

Engins  et  ars  font  niaint  cose 

Que  force  commenclicir  ne  n'osc. 

(Wace,  Horn,  de  Brut,  8261-6.) 

Ja  par  force  n'en  seroit  plus; 

Or  vorrcs  engin  et  savoir 

mius  que  vcrtu  del  cors  valoir.  {Ihid.  83.50-2.) 

G.  quotes  "Ingenio  saiso  praocop.s  violontiacedit"  (Fecunda  Ilaih  de*  Egbert 
von  LuUich,  cd.  Voigt,  Halle,  1889,  p.  50),  and  O.Fr.  "Engins  vaut  mielz que 
force." 

763.  lute  (C.  and  J.).  W.  notes  that  the  C.  reading  might  be  either  hue  or 
litte,  the  second  stroke  of  u  being  written  verj-  much  like  a  careless  (  (of. 
11.70^,1322). 

761.  sholde  viixtc  (J.  solde  vujxte).  Str.,  Str.-Br.  and  G.  agree  in  adopting 
the  J.  reading  and  in  taking  »oldc  (O.Fr.  soldc,  wages)  =  •' reward,"  and  miste 
as  pt.  3  sg.  of  vdsifc  (to  miss).  They  would  therefore  translate  the  line  as 
"^Vhcre  great  strength  would  have  missed  its  reward."  In  1.97.5  however 
both  C.  and  J.  havo  noldc  =  gholde:  and  M.  retained  the  C.  reading,  ex- 
plaining vtutc  aa  —  iniitge  (O.E.  inissan,  infin.),  the  O.K.  -<.t  having  been 
ch^n["od_to_:x<  owing  to  the  exigencies  of  rhynie.  It  may  possibly  be  that 
inintc  represents  a  dialect  variant  of  vdnse  (cf.  O.N.  minsa,  Dun.  inistc),  but 
neither  explanation  is  quite  convincing,  and  in  either  case  tlie  lino  would 
read  "Where  great  strength  would  miss  (its  mark)."  The  most  likely 
suggestion  comes  from  Kenyon  (J. E.G. P.  xii.  580),  who  points  out  the 
existence  elsewhere,  in  the  rhyniinR  position,  of  weak  p.p.  with  inorganic 
final  -e,  e.g.  iladdc  (11.  308,  1294).  Hence  vihtc  in  the  present  instance  may 
possilily  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  the  normal  p.p.  (\))nixt  (cf.  1.  581). 
Kenyon  further  suggests  that  in  nholdc  iiiistc  wo  have  "one  of  the  not  in- 
frequent insUvnces  in  which  unstressed  have  is  phonetically  reduced  and 
absoraed  in  the  c  of  nhoUlc,^'  so  that  sholde  vtinte=slioldc  huuc  mi>:l{e).  But 
his  explanation  here  seen)3  open  to  question.  The  omission  of  heme  seems  due, 
not  to  ijhonetic  causes,  but  to  that  O.E.  idiom  in  which  an  intin.  after  sccal, 
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Oft  spet  wel  a  lute  lyste, 

par  muche  streng]>e  solde  myste; 
765     Mid  lutle  streng)7e,  J?ureh  ginne, 

Castel  ~i  bureh  me  may  winne. 

Mid  liste  me  may  walles  felle, 

T.  werpe  of  horse  knyhtes  snelle. 

Vuel  streng|>e  is  lutel  w[u]r]>, 
770     Ac  wisdo7?i  ne  w[u]rj?  neuer  vnw[u]rj»: 

pu  myht  iseo  J>urh  alle  ]?ing, 

pat  wisdow  naue]»  non  euening. 

An  hors  is  strengur  J;an  a  raon; 

Ac  for  hit  non  iwit  ne  kon, 
775     Hit  ber)?  on  rugge  grete  semes, 

T,  drahj?  bi  sweore  grete  temes, 
769.  xcrf).  770.  ut/',  vnwrj>. 

jiceoWc  was  of  tor,  dropped ;  cf.  Ikuu-ulf,  2255,  "sceal  »e  hearda  helm..Jatum  I 
befeallen'^  (the  hard  helmet  shivU  [be]  deprived  of  its  plating).  It  is  in  accord-  | 
ance  with  this  idiom  that  the  nuxiliary  inliu.  is  omitted  from  shohU  mute,  which  r 
therefore  is  best  rendered  as  "would  (should)  hiivo  missed,  or  gone  astray.") 

767.  u-allen  (C.  udllc,  .J.  icallcx)  =  a.co.  pi.  "walls."  Kenyon  (J. E.G. P.  xri. 
579)  bUf^gests  that  v-allc  is  the  only  instance  in  the  poem  of  a  form  in  which 
the  d.  pi.  ending  ^O.E.  -urn)  of  aa  O.K.  masc.  o-stcm  has  been  substituted 
for  the  ending  of  tlio  ace.  pi.  (O.K.  -as).  More  probably,  however,  wallc  (C.) 
is  a  scribal  error  for  walles.  What  we  have  here  is  a  sort  of  haplograpliy, 
the  scribe  having  confused  final  s  with  the /at  the  beginning  of  the  following 
word  /die. 

772.  ac  wisdom  (J.  fnit  tcindom).  In  explanation  of  the  omission  of 
11.770-1  from  the  C.  text,  W.  suggests  that  "the  Kcribc,  having  begun  1.770 
correctly,  was  led  into  completing  the  verse  from  1.  772,  his  eye  having  fallen 
on  icisdoju,  the  second  word  of  1.  772  as  of  1.  770."  For  the  significance  of  this 
omission  as  regards  the  relation  of  the  two  texts  sec  Intro.  §  3  (<i)  (ii)  (a). 

cueninrj.  W.  incorrectly  translates  as  "evening."  But  the  invariable  form 
for  Mod.  Eng.  "evening"  in  the  poem  isfue  (5  times),  and  here  eneniixj c\c\\T\y 
stands  for  "equal"  (see  N.E.D.  evening).  Mr  B.  Dickins  quotes  Thomas  de 
Hales,  Love  Iiune,-  vv.  19-20,  ALxalon  \  }>at  nevcde  on  eor/>e  non  evenymj. 

116.  dra^p  biuore  (J.  drali/^  bi  sxreore).  Str.  adopts  the  reading  of  J.  which 
undoubtedly  gives  the  bett^jr  sense,  and  which  might  well  bo  taken  as  the 
reading  of  the  original,  were  there  any  grounds  for  supposing  that  the  C. 
scribe  had  C'mitted  an  »,  thus  reading  biuore  for  bi  more.  As  things  arc, 
however,  the  C.  reading,  thou^'h  not  free  from  dillicuity,  is  best  retained. 
The  form  drnj/^,  since  it  is  followed  by  the  prep,  biuore.,  is  intrans.  and  la 
probably  best  translated  as  "goes,"  cf.  drah  to  fe  (1.  IISO).  The  lino  would 
therefore  read,  "it  goes  in  front  of  great  teams  (of  horses)":  and  according 
to  Kenyon  {J. E.G. P.  xn.  581)  the  allusion  is  to  a  medieval  team,  which 
worked,  not  abreast,  but  tandem-wise,  so  that  a  special  responsibility  would 
fall  on  the  leading  horse.  By  way  of  illustration  ho  quotes  Chau.  Troil.  and 
Crex.  I.  218  ff.  and  further  recalls  the  picture  from  the  Louterell  Psalter 
(reproduced  in  Coulton's  Chaucer  and  hi*  England)  in  which  "five  horses 
are  hitched,  one  ahead  of  another,  to  a  four-wheeled  travelling  carriage" 
while  a  driver  with  a  long  whip  sits  on  the  last  horse,  and  another  driver 
with  a  short  whip  on  the  leader. 
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an  ]7ole)^  boJ>e  3.erd  1  spure, 

an  stont  iteid  at  mulne  dure. 

An  hit  dej?  )>at  mon  hit  hot: 
780     an  for  |)an  J?at  hit  no  wit  not, 

ne  mai  his  strenj^e  hit  ishilde 

)?at  hit  nabu})?  J>e  lutle  childe. 

Alon  dc)?,  mid  strengj^e  T;  mid  witte, 

J?at  o\er  l^ing  nis  non  his  fitte. 
786     pe3  alle  etrengj^e  at  one  were, 

monnes  wit  3et  more  were;  Fol.  238  v.  col.  2. 

vor  J^e  mon  mid  his  crafte, 

ouerkumcj?  al  orj^liche  shafts. 

Al  so  ich  do  mid  mine  one  songe 
790    bet  J?an  J7U  al  J?e  5er  longer 

vor  mine  crafte  men  me  luuie|?, 

vor  J?ine  strengj^e  men  J?e  shunie]?. 

Telstu  bi  me  ]>q  wurs  for  ))an 

J>at  ich  bute  anne  craft  ne  kan? 
795    3if  tueie  men  go]?  to  wraslinge, 

an  ei]?er  o]>er  faste  j>ringe, 

an  )>o  on  can  swenges  sn|)e  fele, 

an  kan  his  wrenches  wel  forhcle, 

an  )>e  oJ?cr  no  can  sweng  but  anne, 
800     an  ];e  is  god  wij>  cche  manne, 

an  mid  ];on  one  lei]?  to  grunde 

anne  oXier  o^er  a  lutle  stunde, 

[w]at  Jjarf  he  rocchc  of  a  mo  swcnge,  c>aK.?V- 

]?one  ]?e  on  him  is  swo  genge? 

803.  /at. 


778.   mulne  dure^  "  the  doors  of  the  mills  "  ;  see  note  1.  86. 

78-i.  ^«e  =  "equal,  a  match."  The  word  is  rare  (cf.  Pr.  P.  163, /t  = 
"conpruus"),  but  the  root  idea  is  that  of  "meeting"  or  "joinin;;"  (cf. 
O.N.j'itJa  =  "knit");  cf.  Shak.  All's  Well,  n.i.  93,  "I'll  fit  you":  alsoLanca. 
dial.  "I'll  fit  you"  (  =  ril  mutch  you). 

795.  v:rasUn(je  (J.  wraytUiige)  =  "wTcst]mg."  The  C.  fonn  affords  an 
instance  of  the  dropping  of  the  middle  one  of  three  consonants— a  change 
already  found  in  11th  century  MSS.  (see  Napier,  O.E.  Glosses,  p.  xxix) ;  cf. 
ttrerij^e  (1.  781),  spring  (1. 1042). 

803.    a  mo  tu-cnge.    The  meaning  of  the  line  is:    "What  need  he  care 
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T.  J»oleJ?  boj7e  yerd  1  spure, 

1  stont  iteyed  at  mulne  dure. 

1  hit  doj^  J?at  mon  hit  hot: 
780     1  for  J>an  ]?at  hit  no  wit  not, 

Ne  may  his  strengj^e  hit  ischilde 

pat  h[it]  nabuh]?  ]>e  lutle  childe. 

Mo7?.  doJ»,  mid  strcng]?e  1  mid  witte, 

pat  oJ?er  ]?ing  nys  non  his  fitte. 
785     pey  alle  strengj^e  at  one  [wjere, 

Monnes  wit  yet  more  were: 

Vor  J?e  mon  myd  his  crafte, 

Ouercume)?  al  cor|>lichc  shafte.        Fol.  234  t.  ool.  2. 

Al  so  ic  do  myd  myne  one  songe 
790     Bet  ]7an  J?u  alle  yer  longe: 

Vor  myne  crafte  men  me  luuycj?, 

Vor  ]?ine  strong)?e  men  )>e  schunye)?. 

Telstu  bi  me  |?e  w[u]rs  for  ]?an 

pat  ic  bute  cnne  craft  ne  kan? 
795     If  twey  men  goJ>  to  wrastlinge, 

"I  ey]?er  o)?er  vaste  )7ringe, 

T:  J>e  on  can  swcnges  awijjc  fele, 

1  kan  his  wrenches  wel  forhelo, 

'X  ]?o  ojjcr  ne  can  sweng  bute  onne, 
800     1  ]?e  is  god  wi]?  eche  manne, 

1.  myd  |?an  one  ley)?  to  grunde 

Anne  after  oJ>e[r]  a  lutle  stunde, 

Hwat  J»arf  he  recche  of  a  mo  swenge, 

Hwenne  J?e  on  him  is  so  genge? 

782.  h.  nabuhjy.  785.  yere.  793.  tcm.  802.  oJ>e. 


about  more  (or  further)  strokes  (or  tricks)."  W.  however  translates:  "[What 
need  he  care]  concerning  a  greater  blow,"  which  clearly  misrepresents  the 
passage.  In  the  first  place,  that  rendering  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  context 
(cf.  11.  795 — 802j,  which  consists  of  a  comparison,  not  between  one  trick  and 
a  greater  trick,  out  between  many  tricks  and  one  that  is  sulFiciently  effective. 
Secondly,  the  form  ttio  (O.E.  77ui)  =  "more  in  number"  is  confused  by  W. 
with  viore  (O.E.  mdra)  =  "greater  in  size."  The  adv.  tho  is  hero  used  as  a 
sb.  with  fwtnge  (g.  pi.),  dependent  upon  it:  cf.  A.S.  Chron.  905  A,  1043  E, 
for  similar  examples:  also  Shak.  Merck,  of  Ven,  in.  v.  66,  "a  many  fools,"  j  z 
Tennyson,  Miller' t  Daughter,  "a  manyjears."  " 


A 
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805    p[u]  seist  J?at  J>u  canst  fele  wike, 

ac  euer  ich  am  J?in  unilike. 

Do  |?ine  craftes  alle  togadere, 

5et  is  min  on  horte  betere. 

Oft  |?an  hundes  foxes  driue)?, 
810     ]>c  kat  fill  wel  him  sulue  Hue)?. 

^Cj  he  ne  kunne  wrench  bute  anne. 

pe  fo[x]  so  godne  no  can  nanne, 

]>(i['i]  he  kunne  so  uele  wrenche, 

)?at  he  wen)?  eche  hiindo  atprenche. 
815     Vor  he  can  pa)?es  ri3te  1  wo5e, 

an  he  kan  hongi  bi  )>e  bo5e, 

an  so  forlost  ]>q  hund  his  fore, 

an  turn)?  a3en  eft  to  )?an  more. 

pe  uox  kan  cropc  bi  )7c  hcie, 
820     an  tiime  ut  from  his  forme  weie,      Fol.239r.  col.l. 

an  eft  sone  kume  )?arto: 

)?onno  is  )7C  hundes  smel  fordo: 

he  not,  )>nr[5]  )>e  imeinde  smak, 

we)?cr  he  shal  auor|?  J>e  abak. 
825     3if  ]>Q  uox  mist  of  al  )>is  dwole, 

at  )?an  ende  he  crop)?  to  hole: 

80.').  /f.  812.  for.  813.  /c.  823.  fyiin. 

80'i.  /i:  (C.  and  J./r).  The  common  Hcribiil  error  points  to  the  existence 
of  an  intermediate  text  as  common  original,  see  Intro,  §3,  a,  iii  (o). 

80(1.  xi»ilikc  (J.  vnijUchc).  Tiiat  C.  gives  the  original  reading  and  J.  an 
emended  form  is  shown  by  the  rhyme. 

80H.  horic  (J.  hcorte).  M.  unnecessarily  emends  to  /iorc  =  "  their,  of 
them." 

800  £f.  The  fable  The  Cat  ami  the  Fox  is  here  introduced  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  argument  in  the  preceding  lines  (79.5  IT.).  For  a  discussion  of  its 
sources  see  Intro.  §  8,  pp.  Ixv  II.  The  fable  is  also  referred  to  in  Erasmus, 
Ad(}(f.  I.  5.  18,  and  in  liacon's  AdiK  of  Learning,  Bk.  vi.  Ch.  in. 

810.  Zti/c/',  This  word  has  been  variously  misinterpreted.  M.  trans, 
"trusts"  (<:0.E.  I'lcfan),  wliich  would  result  in  an  l:?.  rhyme.  W.  prefers 
"keeps  life,"  G.  "lives":  both  from  O.E.  lihbati  (live).  But  apart  from 
the  strained  meaning  .assigned  by  W.  the  form  Uuejy  cannot  =  O.E.  Ufa/? 
(leofa/),  where  the  root-vowel  is  short,  for  the  rhyme  with  driue/'  (1.  809) 
requires  a  long  t,  and  M.E,  I  is  not  lengthened  in  open  syllables.  Thejvora 
I  ig^cvidcntlv  derived  from  O.E.  {/;f}ZJ/aruJ_'jo_rexaaijij^wliifihjwould  give.a 
<^  I  form  Ziw/  in  _keepm^^wlth_the  sense  and.  the_denmnds„of\  rhyme.  The 
correct  reading  therefore  is:  "  tlie  cat  remains  alFTjy  himself,"  i.e.  he, 
escapes  the  hounds. 

812.  fox  (C.  and  J.  for).  For  the  significance  of  this  scribal  error  common 
to  both  "MSS.,  see  note  1.  805. 

814.    atprenche  (C.  and  J.),  see  note  1.248. 
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805     p[u]  seyst  );at  ))u  ca,n8t  fele  wike, 

Ac  euer  ich  am  ]7in  vnyliche. 

Do  )>ine  craftes  alle  togadere, 

Yet  is  myn  on  heorte  betere. 

Ofte  hwan  hundes  foxes  driue]?, 
810     pe  kat  fill  \/el  him  sulue  Hue)?, 

pch  he  ne  cumie  wreynch  bute  anne. 

pe  fo[x]  so  godne  ne  can  nanne, 

pey  he  cunne  so  vclc  wrcnchc, 

pat  he  wcnejj  echo  hundc  atprenche. 
815     Vor  he  can  pa)?es  rihte  and  wowe, 

\  he  can  hongi  bi  |?e  bowe, 

1  so  vorlcst  \ii  hund  his  fore, 

1.  turn)?  eft  aycyn  to  )?e  more. 

pe  fox  can  crepe  by  ))e  heye, 
820     1  tume  vt  from  his  fornie  weye, 

1.  eft  sone  cume  )>arto: 

pcnne  is  );e8  hunues  smol  fordo:       Fol.  235 r.  col.  1. 

He  not,  )?urh  \q.  [mjoynde  smak, 

Hwo)7er  he  schal  V(;r)?  ))o  abak. 
825     If  )7e  uox  miste  of  al  \\?,  dwele. 

At  )?an  ende  he  [creop)?]  to  hole: 

805.  /c.  812.   for.  823.   Mcyndc.  826.  creophp. 

815.  lie,  i.e.  the  fox.  W.  suKROsfH  n.  chaiif^o  of  Hubject  hero.  IIo  takes  the 
word  he  to  refer  to  the  hit,  on  the  Kro'inds  (1)  thnt  the  fox  can  Hcarcely  be 
Baid  to  homji  hi  /c  ho^r,  (2)  that  the  chiin^^'o  of  Kiibjoct  in  suR^rcstcd  by  the 
subsequent  return  to  uox  an  subject  in  I.  H19.  Kenyon  {J.K.d.P.  xii.  5H3) 
however  regards  W.'s  HU^Kestion  as  unneceKKary,  and  his  view  is  evidently 
the  correct  one.  He  maintiuns  (1)  that  "the  hanging  from  the  houKh"  has 
reference  to  "one  of  the  many  woll-known  tricks  of  the  fox  (as  leajjing  to  a 
fence,  a  reclining  tree  or  low  limb)":  (2)  that  the  "return  to  iio.r  (1,  819)  is 
a  return,  not  from  the  ait,  but  from  hitnd  which  is  the  subject  of  the  two 
preceding  lines  " :  (:3)  that  if  11.  815-8  referred  to  the  cat,  as  W.  suggests,  then 
that  creature  would  have,  not  one  trick  (cf.  1.831),  but  three,  viz.  the  tricks 
of  following  devious  paths,  of  banging  from  boughs,  and  of  climbing  trees: 
and  as  a  result  the  whole  point  of  the  illufctratiqn  would  be  lost. 

But  whereas  Kenyon  is  right  in  his  main  contention,  his  explanation  of 
the  phrase  honrii  hi  /<c  Iiojc,  as  applied  to  the  fox,  is  still  unconvincing,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  fox  cannot  climb  trees.  The  real  explanation  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  poetis  here  drawing  on  Ncckam's  De  Ndturi.t  liermn; 
and  it  is  from  that  source  that  he  borrows  the  idea  that  the  fox  when  hard- 
presFcd  will  take  to  a  tree:  see  Intro.  §  8,  p.  Ixvii,  for  quotation  from  Neckara. 

819.  hcie.  Glossed  by  W.  under  he<i<ie.  But  these  two  words  are  quite 
distinct,  though  both  of  the  same  meaning,  viz.  heie  (O.E.  hegc),  hegijc  /O.E. 
fu'cfj).  The  form  heic  (hedge)  is  used  here  for  reasons  of  rhyme:  cf.  neijge 
{U.n,  50),  sAso  heiKiigge(].  505). 
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ac  na]?oles  mid  alle  his  wrenche, 
ne  kan  he  hine  so  bij?enche, 
])Q}  he  bo  3^  an  supe  snel, 
830     pat  he  ne  lest  his  rede  uel. 

pe  cat  ne  kan  wrench  bute  anne 
iio]>er  bi  dune  ne  bi  uenne: 
bute  he  kan  climbe  suj'e  wel, 
}>armid  he  were]>  his  greie  uel. 
835     Al  so  ich  seggo  bi  mi  solue, 

betere  is  min  on  )7an  j^ine  twelue.'^ 

"Abid!  abid!"  |;e  ule  seide, 
"]>u  gest  al  to  mid  swikelede: 
alle  )>ine  wordes  |>u  bileist 
840     ]7at  hit  l^incj?  sop  al  pat  pu  seist; 
alle  pine  wordes  bop  islikcd, 
^'■'^  /^"--"^  an  so  bJHcmcd  an  bilikod. 

pat  alle  po  pat  hi  auoj^, 
hi  wcnep  pat  pu  segge  sop. 
845     Abid!  abid!  me  shal  pe  jcne. 
[N]u  hit  shal  w[u]rpe  wel  isene 
pat  pu  hauest  muchel  ilo5e, 
wone  pi  lesing  bop  unwro3e. 
pu  seist  pat  pu  singist  mankunne, 
860     T;  techest  hom  pat  hi  fundiep  honne 
vp  to  pe  songc  pat  cure  ilest: 
ac  hit  is  aire  w[u]nder  most, 
pat  pu  darst  li3e  so  opeliche. 

Wencst  pu  hi  bringc  so  li3tliche        Fol.239r.col.2. 
855     to  Codes  riche  id  singin[d]e?  "^'^-  •  '>^-^. 

Nai!  nai!  hi  shulle  wel  auinde 

846.  /«,  wrj^e.  852.   iciuler.  855.    sinf/inge. 

838.  al  to<O.E.  call  to  (altogether  too).  The  O.E.  construction  was  used 
normar.y  before  adj.  and  adv.:  cf.  A.S.  Chrun.  1095,  call  to  medumlice  ge- 
icende  (all  too  little  changed).  In  the  present  instance  vtid  gwikelede  is 
equivalent  to  an  adv.  =  "craftily."  Trans.  "  ThoB  behavest  in  altogether  too 
crafty  a  fashion." 

For  the  omission  of  /(  (from  -hede),  cf.  godi'de  (1.  582),  icrechede  (II.  1219, 
12.')1), 

841.  tsJiA:e<i  =  " made  sleek  or  specious."  The  word  is  probably  of  native 
origin  (<0.E.  »lician),  the  O.E.  form  sUc  (cunning)  being  mentioned  by 
Sweet  (Stitd.  Diet,  of  A.S.)  as  occurring  once.  The  word  has  been  described 
as  <0.N.  ulilir,  though,  according  to  BjcirJiman,  the  existence  of  such  a 
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Ac  na]>cles  myd  al  his  wrenche,         ' 

Ne  can  he  hine  so  bij>enche, 

pey  he  beo  yep  T,  swi])e  snel, 
830     pat  he  ne  leost  his  rede  vel. 

pe  kat  ne  can  wrench  bute  anne, 

NoJ?er  bi  dune  ne  bi  venne: 

Bute  he  can  clymbe  swi}?e  wel, 

parrayd  he  werej?  his  greye  vel. 
835     Al  so  ich  segge  bi  my  seolue, 

Beter  is  myn  on  j^an  ]?inc  twelue." 
"Abid!  abid!"  )?e  vie  seyde, 

"pu  gest  al  to  mid  swikelhede: 

Alle  )>ine  wordes  ]>u  bileyst  • 

840     pat  hit  jjink);  so)?  ]?at  |?u  seyst: 

Alle  J^ine  wordes  beo)>  islikcd, 

1  so  biscmc[d]  and  bilike[d], 

pat  alle  heo  j>at  hi  auo]?, 

Hi  wene]>  )7at  )>u  segge  so)?. 
845     Abid!  abid!  me  schal  )>e  ycne! 

Nu  hit  schal  w[u]r)7e  wel  isene 

pat  )>u  hauest  muchel  ilowe, 

Hwenne  )ji  losing  beo);  vnwrowe. 

pu  seist  )?at  )?u  singest  mo«cur?ne, 
•  850     1.  techest  heow.  )7at  hi  funde)?  heonne 

Vp  to  )?e  songe  )?at  eu<?r  ihist: 

Ac  hit  is  aire  w[u]ndre  mest, 

pat  [)>u]  darst  lye  so  opeliche. 

Wenestu  hi  bringe  so  lyhtliche 
855     To  Godes  riche  al  singinde? 

Nay!  Nay!  hi  schule  wel  avynde      Fol. 235 r. col. 2. 
842,  hisemep,  bilikej^.         846.  wrj^e.        852.   wndre.        853.  /u  omitted. 

word  is  not  certain.  He  would  however  appear  to  be  in  error  when  he  states 
that  "the  vowel  of  this  M.E.  $UIie  was  probablj  short":  for  the  rhyme  in 
the  present  instance  points  to  I,  of.  idiked :  linked. 

841-2.  Trans.  "All  thy  words  are  so  sleek,  (they  are  made)  so  plausible 
and  specious." 

845.  ^e«e  =  " oppose,  answer,"  probably  from  an  O.E.  equivalent  of  O.N. 
gegna,  i.e.  O.E.  'gcgnian  (O.E.  j/f^7j  =  " direct"),  which  would  give  M.E. 
^eine{n)  (to  meet,  oppose),  the  form  usually  found.  In  the  present  instance 
^tnc  —  ^eine  with  omission  of  i[3)  and  lengthening  of  preceding  vowel. 

855.  xingiiide  (C.  ginginge,  J.  singinde}.  The  C.  spelling  is  probably  a 
scribal  alteration,  for  the  rhyme  requires  -inde ;  cf .  J.  cumynde  (1.  1220). 
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)?at  hi  mid  longe  wope  mote 

of  hore  sunnen  bidde  bote, 

ar  hi  mote  euer  kume  j^are. 
860     Ich  redo  )?i  ];at  men  bo  3are, 

an  more  wepe  j^ane  singe, 

]?at  fundc]?  to  ]>an  houen-kinge : 

vor  nis  no  man  witute  simne. 

Vor]>i  he  mot,  ar  he  wende  honne, 
8G5     mid  teres  an  mid  wope  bete, 

]?at  him  bo  sur  j^at  er  was  swete. 

Parto  ich  helpe,  God  hit  wot! 

Ne  singe  i[c]h  horn  no  f^iliot : 

for  al  m[i]  song  is  of  longinge, 
870     an  imend  sumdel  mid  woninge, 

j?at  mon  bi  me  hine  bi]?enche 

)>at  he  gro[ni]  for  his  unwrenche: 

mid  mine  songe  ich  hine  pulte, 

]?at  he  groni  for  his  gulte. 
875     3if  j^u  gest  herof  to  disputinge, 

ich  wepe  bet  J?ane  ];u  singe: 

3if  ri5t  go]>  for|>,  1  abak  wrong, 

betere  is  mi  wop  ]7ane  )?i  song. 

pe3  sume  men  bo  J?ur3ut  gode, 
880     an  ]>ur3ut  clcne  on  hore  mode, 

ho[m]  longe]>  honne  no]?eles. 

pat  bo]>  her,  [w]o  is  horn  J?es: 

vor  J>e5  hi  bon  hom  solue  ibope, 

hi  no  soj?  her  nowi5t  bote  sorwe. 
885     Vor  o]>er  men  hi  wepej)  sore, 

an  for  hom  bidde)>  Cristes  ore. 
868.   ih.        869.    me.        872,  874.  grom.        881.   hon.        882.  /o. 

860 ff.  ••Here  the  Owl  pleads  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  better  won 
by  veeping  than  by  singing,  and  boasts  his  own  frequent  tears  (1.  876).  Is  not 
this  one  of  the  many  medieval  echoes  of  that  sentence  of  Jerome's,  so  dear 
to  Ht  Bernard,  "Monachus  non  docentis  scd  plangentis  habet  ofHcium"? 
cf.  Ancren  Eiide,  p.  109"  (see  G.  G.  Coulton,  M.LJi.  xvu.  p.  70). 

W)8.  foliot.    See  additional  notes,  p.  202. 

872.  qroni  (C.  (jrom,  J.  (jrony).  The  C.  scribe  has  apparently  misread  ni 
for  ni — a  common  error  of  Carol ingian  scribes.   St.,  Wr.  and  M.  rwid  grom. 

873.  yw/t<;  =  " belabour,  incite."  W.  transla,t03  =  "pelt,  thrust":  but  a 
figurative  sense  is  clearly  required.    The  word  is-cO.E.  'pi/ZfarKLat.  pul- 
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pat  hi  myd  longe  wope  mote 

Of  heore  sunnen  bidde  bote, 

At  hi  mote  euer  cume  )>are. 
860     Ich  rede  )'i  J?at  men  boo  ware, 

1  more  wepe  J?ane  singe. 

pat  fundej>  to  J>an  heiiene-kynge: 

For  nys  no  mon  wi);vten  sunne. 

ForJ^i  he  mot  ar  he  wendc  heonne, 
865     Mid  teres  1  myd  wope  bete, 

pat  him  beo  sur  J?at  er  was  swete. 

parte  ich  helpe,  God  hit  wot! 

Ne  singe  ich  heom  no  foliot: 

Vor  al  my  song  is  of  longinge, 
870     And  ymeynd  sumdel  myd  woninge, 

pat  mo«  bi  me  hine  bi]>enche 

pat  he  grony  for  his  vnN\Tenche; 

Mid  mjTie  songe  ich  hine  [pulte], 

pat  he  grony  for  his  gulte. 
875     If  J7u  gest  herof  to  disputinge, 

Ich  wepe  bet  )>an  J)u  singe: 

If  riht  go]?  forJ>,  1  abak  wrong, 

Betere  is  my  wop  J?an  J?i  song. 

peyh  su7/ime  men  been  |?urhut  gode, 
880     T.  ]?urhut  clene  on  heore  mode, 

Heo/H  longeJ>  heonne  noJ?eles. 

pat  beo]?  her,  wo  is  horn  }?os: 

Vor  ]?eyh  hi  beo  heo7/i  selue  iborewe. 

Hi  ne  seo]?  her  nowiht  bate  serewe. 
885     Vor  o]7er  men  hi  wepe]?  sore, 

T:  for  heom  bidde}?  Cristes  ore. 
873.   pulte  inserted  later. 

tare  (to  beat),  and  in  M.E.  all  three  forms  pultcn,  pilten,  pelteii  are  found. 
In  Mod.  Eng.  the  Kentish  "pelt"  has  survived,  but  then-form  occurs  in  the 
dialects:  cf.  Worcest.  "polling  apples "  =  knocking  apples  from  the  tree; 
Herefords.  "polting  lug  "  =  the  pole  used  for  that  purpose.  In  Hants 
"pulting"=a  beating,  and  elsewhere  "polt"  =  a  blow:  see  K.D.D. 

882.  /at  be/?  (J,  /at  Wo/>).  Str.  and  M.  both  insert  hi  before  ^o/>.  But  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  both  MS3.  agree  in  reading/uf  ho/'  (hro/'),  W.  is  probably 
correct  in  taking /at  =  rcl.  pro.  "those  who"  fcf.  1.251),  and  in  translating  the 
line  literally  as  "Those  who  are  here,  woe  is  it  to  them  because  of  that" 
(i.e.  because  they  are  here). 
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Ich  helpe  monne  on  ei]>er  halue, 

mi  mu)>  haue]?  tweire  kuwne  salue:    Fol.239v.col.i. 

j^an  gode  ich  fulste  to  longingc, 
890     vor  )?an  hi[m]  longc]?,  ich  him  singe: 

an  J7an  sunfulle  ich  helpe  alswo, 

vor  ich  him  teche  ]?are  is  avo.  / 

3et  ich  ]>e  ^ene  in  o]>er  wise: 

vor  J?ane  ^\i  sittest  on  J?ine  rise, 
895     )>u  dra3st  men  to  fleses  luste, 

]?at  w[u]lle]?  |?ine  songes  luste, 

Al  )>u  forlost  ];e  mur3j7e  of  houene, 

for  |?arto  neuestu  none  steuene : 

al  |?at  |>u  singst  is  of  golnesse, 
900     for  nis  on  J>e  non  holinesso, 

ne  wene[5]  na  man  for  J^i  pipinge 

^at  eni  preost  in  chir[ch]e  singe. 

Jet  I  J^e  wulle  an  o[3]cr  segge, 

jif  ))u  hit  const  ariht  bilegge: 
905    [w]i  nultu  singe  an  o[5]er  J^eode, 

J?ar  hit  is  miichele  more  neude? 

pu  ncaue?'  ne  singst  in  Irlonde, 

ne  ]>\i  ne  cumest  no5t  in  Scctlonde. 

Hwi  nultu  fare  to  Noreweie, 

910     an  siiigin  men  of  Galewoie? 

890.    hin.        89G.   wUcJk        901.  ictvicJ.        902.  c/iu-cci",  re  written  over  <;. 
903.  Oder.         905.  /»,  oder. 

888.  tweire=^'oi  two"  (<0.E.  twrgra):  an  interesting  survival  of  the 
O.E.  pen.  pi.  inflexion. 

901.  Here,  half-way  tliroujjh  the  poem,  a  change  takes  place  in  the  ortho- 
gniphv  of  C,  a  dilTcrciit  system  being  introduced  (see  a  and  /3  orthographies, 
Intro.  §  3  (f)).  The  fi  orthography  is  maintained  fairly  regularly  through- 
out 11.  902-60  and  11.  1181— eud:  but  in  11.  901-118.5,  the  a  spelling 
(characteristic  of  11.  1-901)  is  again  adopted.  For  the  significiince  of  these 
spcllirgs  see  Intro.  §  .'J  (a)  (iv). 

vi'u.iS  (C.  wcticd,  J.  ircnc/') :  cf.  C.  odcr,  J.  o/ht  (1.  903).  As  W.  suggests,  the 
forms  in  d  (for  /)  which  occur  occasionally  from  now  on  are  probably  due 
to  the  fact  that  d  (instead  of  J>)  appeared  in  these  places  in  tlio  intcrmcdiato 
text  which  formed  the  common  original,  and  timt  the  C.  scribe,  while 
attemjiting  to  copy  the  .symbol,  sometimes  omitted  to  cross  the  </.  In  bead 
(1.  911)  the  lirst  actual  use  of  <f  occurs  in  C. :  the  J.  scribe  always  uses/. 

902.  /hU.  The  first  instance  of  the  use  of  the  contracted  form.  The  fact 
that  the  abbreviation  occurs  simultaneously  in  both  C.  and  J.  points  to  the 
use  of  a  common  original.  Occasionally  the  scribes  write  out  the  fonn  in 
full  where  the  common  original  used  the  contraction  (cf.  1.  918),  and  in  such 
cases  confusion  sometimes  arises  between  J'Ut  and  J'ur  (cf.  C.  J'ar,  J.  pat 
(1.906)). 


-^ 
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Ich  helpe  monne  on  eyj>er  halue, 

Mi  [m]u|>  hauej>  tweire  kunne  salue: 

pan  gode  ich  fulste  to  longinge, 
890     Vor  hwcnne  him  lo;igc)>  ic  him  singe:    Fol. 235  v.  col.  1. 

%  ]7an  sunfulle  ic  helpe  also, 

Vor  ic  him  teche  hwar  is  wo. 

Yet  ic  ]?e  yenc  on  oj^er  wise: 

Vor  hwenne  J)u  sittest  on  J/ine  rise, 
896     pu  drahst  men  to  fleysos  luste, 

pat  wil[l]e)?  j?ine  songes  luste. 

Al  ]^u  vorleost  J>e  [m]ureh]?e  of  heuene, 

For  J>arto  nauestu  none  steuene: 

Al  J>at  J?u  singest  is  of  golnesse, 
900     For  nys  on  )?e  non  holy n  esse, 

Ne  wene)?  no  mon  for  }?i  pipinge 

\)at  eny  preost  in  chirche  singe. 

Yet  ic  ]>Q  wile  on  o)>er  scgge, 

If  ]?u  hit  const  ariht  bilegge: 
906     Hwi  nultu  singe  an  o]>er  )?eode, 

pa[r]  hit  is  muchele  more  neode? 

pii  neuer  ne  singest  m  Irlonde, 

Ne  J?u  ne  cumest  \n  Scotlonde. 

Hwi  nultu  vare  to  Norweye, 

910     1  singen  men  of  Galewcyc? 

888.  Aft//'.  89G.   wilejy,  prob.  for  original  wllejy,  cf.  C.  reading. 

897.   MiirehJ^c.  900.  JuU,  r  written  above  (. 

907  ff.  The  argument  in  thh  passage  is  based  on  information  probably 
derived  from  Kcckam,  De  Naturin  Ilcrum  (see  Intro.  §  8,  p.  Ixviii),  to 
the  efTect  that  the  nightingale  as  a  rule  avoids  cold  countries,  and  that,  if  by 
any  chance  she  visits  such  regions,  she  is  unable  to  produce  there  her 
sweetest  notes.  Gilbert  White's  account  of  the  matter  is  somewhat  different. 
He  writes  *'  Nightingales  not  only  never  reach  Northumberland  and  Scotland, 
but  also,  as  I  have  been  told,  Devonshire  and  Cornwall.  In  these  two  last 
counties  we  cannot  attribute  the  failure  of  them  to  the  want  of  warmth: 
the  defect  in  the  West  is  rather  a  presumptive  argument  that  these  birds 
come  over  to  us  froui  the  Continent  at  the  narrowest  passage,  and  do  not 
stroll  so  far  westward"  (White,  Kat.  Hint,  of  Sclhorne,  Letter  ix). 

910.  fj</Z<;j/T/c  =  "  Galloway,"  a  principality  in  the  S.W.  of  Scotland  whichi 
retained  its  independence  almost  up  to  tlio  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II. I 
Its  mention  as  a  separate  country  in  the  poem  would  therefore  seem  to| 
suggest  a  writ<.'r  acquaint<jd  with  political  conditions  under  Henry  II.  W. 
translates  the  form  as  "Galway"  in  Ireland— an  unlikely  interpretation; 
and  he  adds  "the  concern  and  activity  of  the  Papal  authorities  to  establish 
peace  and  some  ecclesiastical  discipline  in  disorganised  Ireland  between  1150  j 
and  1200  is  well  known"  (see  Wells,  Intro,  p.  xxiii):  see  however  note 
1.  1016,  and  Intro.  §  4,  p.  xxxvii. 
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par  beoS  men  ]^at  lutel  kunne 

of  songe  ]^at  is  bineoSe  |>e  sunne. 

\Vi  nultu  |>are  prcoste  singe, 

an  teche  of  j^ire  ■writelingo, 
915     an  "sviai  hom  mid  )?ire  steuene 

hu  engeles  singeS  ine  heouene? 

pu  farest  so  do3  an  ydel  wel       <^^  "^'^^  *  *"^-  'A-*^ 

Jjat  springe)?  bi  burne  ];a[t]  is  snel, 

nn  let  fordrue  )>e  dune, 
920     "I  flo[J?]  on  idel  J;ar  adune. 

Ac  ich  fare  boJ>e  nor]>  '\  s[u]J?: 

in  eauereuch  londe  ich  am  cuuj?:      Fol.  239  v.  col.  2. 

east  T;  west,  feor  %  neor, 

I  do  wel  faire  mi  meoster, 
925    an  warni  men  mid  mine  b_cre,        ^^.c-^^u-.  cn.rc, 
done  *)  *i""-t  \at  J?i  dweolc-song  hco  ne  forlere.    ^-'^  Azt^A-y^ 

Ich  wisse  men  mid  min[e]  songe, 

J)a<  hi  ne  sunegi  nowiht  longer 

I  bidde  hom  \at  heo  iswike, 
930     \at  [heo]  heom  seolue  ne  biswike: 

for  betc?'e  is  \at  hco  wcpen  here, 

J>an  clles  hwar  [beon]  deoulene  fere." 
pe  ni3tingale  was  igr[amcd] 

an  ek  heo  was  sum  del  of[8]chamed, 
935     for  j?c  hule  hire  atwiten  hadde 

in  hwucche  stude  he  sat  an  gradde,   o<-  f^^t^o-^ 

bihinde  ]?e  bure,  among  \q  wede, 

|?ar  men  gotS  to  here  neode: 

918.  /Kir.         920.  jU))u         921.  so/.         927.  min,  with  -«  added  later. 
9.'50.  /vzt  hc(tm.        932.   to  bcon.        933.   igremct.        934.   -chamcd. 


920.  Jlo/^  (C.Jloh,  J.  ^o/i/>)  =  "  flows."  W.  Tetaina  Jloh,  Str.  unnecessarily 
emends  to  Jloicef',  G.  reads  )lof>,  which  is  probably  the  original  form  (cf. 
HoweJ-'  1.  946).  Since  the  /;  spelling  occurs  in  Jooth  C.  and  J.,  the  scribal  error 
{h  for  />,  sec  Intro.  §  3  (</)  (v))  must  have  already  appeared  in  the  common 
original.  The  C.  scribe  as  usual  copies  the  enor,  while  in  J.  an  attempt  is 
made  at  emendation. 

92r..    here.    See  note  1.  222. 

930.  hco  is  required  here  for  grammatical  .  and  metrical  reasons.  Its 
omis;5ion  from  both  C.  and  J.  points  to  omission  from  the  intermediate 
text:  an  instance  of  haplography.   See  Intro.  §  3  {d)  (iv). 

932.   heon  (C.  to  beon,  J.  heo).    W.  and  G.  retain  to:  but  the  construction 
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par  beoj?  men  ]?at  litel  kunne 

Of  songe  J'at  is  vndcr  sunne. 

Hwi  nultu  J'are  preoste  singe, 

1  teche  of  |>ire  writelinge, 
915     T:  wisi  heaz/i  myd  }^ire  stefne 

Hw  engles  singe J>  in  \q,  heuene? 

pu  farcst  so  doj?  on  an  yde[l]  wel 

\>at  sp7*mgc]?  bi  burno  ]?at  is  snel, 

T,  let  fordruyc  j^e  dune, 
920     1  tioh]^  an  ydel  |>ar  adune. 

Ac  ich  fare  nor]?  and  sou)?: 

In  cumch  londc  ich  am  cu)?; 

East  1  west,  sou]?  1  nor)?, 

I  do  wel  fayre  my  mester,  Fol.  235  v.  col.  2. 

926    1  warny  men  mid  mj-ne  bere, 

])at  Y\  dwele-song  heo  nc  forle[r]e. 

Ich  wissc  men  myd  myne  songe, 

pat  hi  ne  sunegi  nowiht  longc; 

Ich  bidde  heom  \at  heo  iswike, 
930     ]>at  \\Qom  seolue  ne  biswike: 

For  betere  is  |?at  heo  wepe  here, 

pan  elles  hwar  beo  deoulone  yuere." 
po  Nihtcgale  wes  agromed 

1  ek  sum-del  ofschomed, 
936     For  j?e  vie  hire  atwiten  hedde 

In  hwiche  stude  ho  sat  1:  gradde, 

Bihinde  }?e  bure,  ixmong  }>e  wed, 

par  men  gon  to  heore  ned; 

917,  yde.       924.  above  line  924  in  top  margin  is  the  line  (very  indistinct) 
/at  men  ihcrefer  and  ner:  possibly  an  attempt  at  emendation.       926.  forUte, 


is  parallel  with  that  in  the  preceding  line,  i.e.  an  opt.  pi.  form  is  required. 
Hence  the  omission  of  to  (as.  in  J.)  improves  the  line  from  both  the  gram- 
matical and  the  metrical  points  of  view. 

dfOHZe?ic  =  wk.gen.pl.  of  O.E.  deofol.  The  use  of  -ena,  -ana  in  gen.pl.  of 
Etr.  mas.  and  neu.sb.  is  not  uncommon  in  certain  L.O.E.  MSS.;  sea  Napier, 
O.E.  Gios.sYx  (1557  N),  applana  (3845),  ba/^ena  (4777;,  hergana(l8d&),  Ha/ena 
(2311). 

933.  ipramed  (C.  igremct,  J.  agromed).  The  form  igramcd  (cf.  1. 1603)  is 
adopted  for  reasons  of  rhyme.  Str.  and  G.  read  agromed:  W.  retains  the 
C.  form. 
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an  sat  sum-del,  '\  heo  biJ?ohte, 
940     an  wiste  wel  on  hire  |>ohto 

J^e  ^vTa]?|)e  binimej?  monnes  red. 

For  hit  seide  ^q  king  Alfred: 

"Sc][d]e  cndc5  wel  fe  \o]>q,     ^  »^*»v  ^v<i/4^y- 

an  sclde  plaideS  wel  ]>o  wroj^e." 
945     For  wra)?J?e  meinj?  ];e  horte  blod 

J?at  hit  flowc];  so  wildc  flod, 

an  al  J>c  hcorte  ouerge]?, 

l^at  hco  naucj;  no  ];ing  bute  bre]?, 

an  so  forleost  al  hire  liht, 
950     ]?at  heo  ni  si]?  so]?  ne  riht. 

pe  ni3tingale  hi  understod, 

an  ouergan  Ictte  hire  mod: 

he  mihte  bet  speken  a-sele 

}?an  mid  wra]?]7e  wordcs  deale. 
965         "[H]ule,"  heo  seide  "lust  nu  hider: 

J?u  schalt  falle,  J?e  wei  is  slider.         rol.240r.col.l. 

pu  seist  ich  Heo  bihinde  bure: 

hit  is  riht,  ]?e  bur  is  ure: 

)>ar  laucrd  ligge}»  1  lauedi, 
960     ich  schal  heom  singe  1;  sitte  bi. 

Wenstu  ];at  uise  men  forlete, 

forjulejvcnne,  ]?e  ri3tte  strete? 

ne  sunne  J?e  later  shine, 

^Q}  hit  bo  ful  ine  nest[e]  |?ine? 
965     Sholde  ich,  for  qnehole  brede,    *^  ^'^'^ 
forlete  mine  ri3te  stede, 

943.  fde.  955,  /u!?,  rubric  /  for  If.  964.   ntst. 


943.  Similar  sentiments  occur  in  the  Distichs  of  Cato,  n.  299-300  (quoted 
by  G'Oldberg,  Angl.  vii.  172) :  Wra/'/>e  destntye/}  monnes  wit  j  whon  so}>  may 
not  hco  nci^enc:  also  in  Icel.  Proverb  Poem  n.  15, 1.  4,  "  Eigi  "  tpillir  hyggins 
hiali  (Anger  spoils  the  wise  man's  talk). 

9i*8.  ^>JT^(^jL^QJELiu:'7L(tJ=_liiurjj^assipnj  "  as  in  11. 1454,  1461 ;  cf.  Napier, 
O.E.  Gloascs,  2511,  feruorem,  x,  anlorcm,  wylrn,  braeS,  and  the  various  mean- 
ings of  Lat.  animus:  see  also  N.E.D.  breth,  brath. 

952.  lette  =  ''\eiV  The  meaning  of  the  line  is  clearly:  "  she  let  her  anger 
pass."  Hence  leUe  =  o.  wk.  pt.  of  O.E,  Wlan  (allow):  it  is  not  derived  from 
O.E.  Icltan  (hinder),  as  G.  suggests.  The  form  ia  an  instance  of  an  O.E. 
str.  vb.  that  had  already  become  weak. 
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'X  sat  sum-del  1  ho  bij^ouhte, 
940    %  wiste  wel  on  hire  J^ouhtc 

pe  wraj^l^e  binyme)?  monnes  red. 

For  hit  seydc  J'c  king  Alured: 

"Sclde  cnde)»  wel  )?e  lo];c, 

T,  selde  playde)>  wel  J>c  wro)je." 
945     For  wraj>))c  nieyn))  ]>e  hcorte  blod 

pa<  hit  flowc)?  80  wilde  flod, 

1  al  )>e  hcorte  ouerge)?, 

pai  hco  naue)?  naj^ing  bute  bre)>, 

1  so  uorlcost  al  his  lyht, 
960     \>at  ho  ne  syh)?  so]?  ne  riht. 

pe  nyhtcgalc  hi  vndcrstod, 

1  [ojuergan  Ictte  hire  mod: 

He  myhte  bet  spoken  i-sele 

pan  niyd  wra)>]?e  wordes  dele. 
965        "[HJvle,"  [heo]  scyde  "lust  nv  hider: 

pu  schalt  falle,  ];i  wey  is  slider. 

pu  seyst  ich  fleo  bihinde  bure: 

Hit  is  riht,  |>e  bur  is  vre:  Fol.  236  r.  col.  1. 

par  louerd  liggc]?  and  leuedy, 
960     Ich  schal  heom  synge  1  sitte  bi. 

Wcnestu  J^at  wise  men  forlete, 

Vor  fule  vcnne,  )>e  rihte  strete? 

Ne  sunne  ]?e  later  schyne, 

peyh  hit  bco  ful  in  ncste  j>ine? 
965     Scholdich,  for  one  hole  brede, 

Furlete  myne  rihte  stcde, 
^52.  auergaru        955.  /»e  rZe«<rj/tZe;  in  bottom  margin /efiysfe^iai^iB  written. 

953.  a-ide  (J.  f-<'eZc)  =  "in  joyous  mood,  in  good  humour."  W.  and  G. 
tmnslate  "at  a  favourable  time":  but  the  context  makes  it  plain  that  a 
contrast  is  here  intended  between  speaking  in  anger  (1.  954)  and  speaking 
with  an  unclouded  mind:  cf.  lieowidl  [\.  643].^? jtcjum. 

955.   Hnlc  {C./»de,  Z.  f>e  vie),  8eenot«Tr411. 

961-2.    See  additional  notes,  p.  202. 

903.  The  phrase  xcemtu  }>at  must  bo  supplied  from  1.961:  the  line  then 
reads  "[Dost  thou  suppose  that]  the  sun  no  longer  (lit.  later)  shines?" 

965.  /ioZt' irtYZf  =  "a  hollow  log"  (see  Glopsary).  The  reference  is  to  the 
dwelling-place  of  the  Owl:  cf,  old  Hoc  (1.  25),  nn  h-jl^stok  (1.  1113).  M.  reads 
fcrf(!<O.E.  hrM  and  translates  "a  broad  hole."  But  bred  would  be  an  ab- 
normal development  of  O.E.  brad:  it  would  moreover  contain  a  long  vowel 
which  would  spoil  the  rhyme  with  Uedc. 

A.  6 
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]7at  ich  ne  singo  bi  ]?e  bedde, 

]7ar  louerd  hauc)>  his  loue  ibcdde? 

Hit  is  mi  ri3t.  hit  is  mi  la3e, 
970     )^a[t]  to  ]?e  he[x]st  ich  mc  dra3e. 

Ac  3ct  ]?u  3elpst  of  j^ine  songe, 

]7at  )?u  canst  3olle  \vro)>e  T;  stronge, 

an  seist  ])m  iiiscst  mankunne, 

]7at  hi  biwepen  hore  sunne. 
975     Soldo  euch  mon  wonie  '\  grede 

ri3t  suich  hi  weren  unlode,  '^'^'^'•^ 

soldo  hi  3ollen  al  so  bu  dcst,        _ 

hi  rai3te  ofcren  here  brost.  ~ 

Man  schal  bo  stille  1  no3t  grede; 
980     ho  mot  biwepe  his  misdede: 

ac  J?ar  is  Cristes  heriinge, 

J?ar  me  shal  grede  T:  lude  singe. 

Nis  noJ?er  to  lud  ne  to  long, 

at  ri3te  time,  chirche-song. 
985     pu  3olst  1  wones[t],  1  ich  singe: 

Y\  steuene  is  wop,  '\  min  skentinge. 

Euer  mote  )>u  3olle  1  wepcn 

]?at  )?u  y\  lif  mote  forleten!   . 

an  3ollen  mote  |>u  so  he5e 
990     ];at  ut  ber«te  bo  )^in  030 !  Fol.  240  r.  col.  2. 

We|?er  is  betere  of  twefnle  twom,     ^ 

]7at  mon  bo  bli]>e  o)>er  grom? 

970.  fyar,  hcrst.  985.   rconeK.  991.    ticere. 


970  heist  (C.  /lersf,  J.  /tex«(c)  =  "  highest."  The  C.  scribe  has  almost  cer- 
tainly mwl  r  for  X  (of.  C.  and  J.  812  for  a  similar  error) :  and  the  Ime  is 
best  taken  to  mean  "that  I  follow  the  highest."  W.  tentatively  suggests 
the  retention  of  herxt-^O.E.  hyrst  (copse,  wood).  But  this  rea<bng,  besides 
presenting  difficulty  in  the  matter  of  form,  does  not  supply  quite  a  satis- 
factory sense-  for  the  preceding  line  suggests  that  some  guiding  principle  of 
the  Nightingale's  life  is  to  be  stated,  and  this  is  not  given  by  hcnt.  _G.  on 
the  other  hand  queries  the  possibility  of  reading /arto/e  erst  (<0.L.  wre-^t): 
bui;  his  argument  is  not  convincing.     „         ,  ,  ,    i   ice; 

981      I'ur  (C   and  J.)  =  "  where."    W.  reads  war:  see  however  note  1.  165. 

«')82'  W.  reads  this  line  in  an  interrogative  sense.  But  this  is  surely  un- 
ne-essary  as  11.  981-2  merely  complete  the  assertion  begun  in  11.  979-80,  viz. 
that  silence  goes  with  repentance,  and  song  with  praise. 

987.  moU  =  ovt.  2  sg.  (of  a  wish),  i.e.  ''may";  cf  7note  (1  989).  Tran.. 
"Ever  mayest  thou  tearfully  exclaim  (m  thy  longing)  to  leave  this  life! 

wcpm  -jorUtcn,  one  of  the  few  defective  rhymes  in  the  poem,  viz.  [f'p] :  l£tj. 
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pat  ich  ne  singe  bi  Jje  bedde, 

par  louerd  haue]?  his  lauedi  bedde? 

Hit  is  my  rihte,  hit  it  my  lawe, 
970     pat  to  Jje  hexste  ich  me  drawc. 

Ac  if  J7U  yelpst  of  J?ine  songe, 

pat  J>u  kanst  yolle  uro|)e  1;  stronge, 

1.  seyst  Jju  wisest  raonkunne, 

pat  hi  biwepcn  heore  sunne, 
976     Solde  eueruych  mon  wony  1  grede 

Riht  such  hi  wcren  vnlcde? 

Scholde  hi  yoUen  al  so  |?ii  dest, 

Hi  myhten  afere  heore  preost. 

Mon  schal  b(;o  stille  "X  noht  grede; 
980     He  mot  biwepe  his  mysdcde: 

Ac  )>ar  is  Cristes  heriynge, 

par  me  grede  T,  lude  singe. 

Nis  noJ?e[r]  to  lude  ne  to  long, 

At  rihte  tyme,  chirche-song. 
985     pu  yollest  T;  wonest,  T.  ic  singe: 

pi  stefhe  is  wop,  T.  myn  skentinge. 

Euer  mote  )7u  yolle  'X  wepen 

pat  J>u  y\  lif  mote  forleten! 

1  yolle  mote  J?u  so  heye, 
990     pat  ut  tobersten  bo  j^in  eye! 

Hwe}?er  is  betere  of  tweyre  twom, 

pat  mon  beo  bli]?e  oj>er  grom?  Fol.  236  r.  col.  2. 

983.  noj?e. 

991.  ticene  twom  (C.  ticcre  twom,  J.  tweyre  twom)  =  •'  of  two  doubtful  things 
(lit.  doubts)."  W.  and  G.  retain  tjcere  twom  and  explain  it  as<O.E.  twPjra 
txcdm,  a  pleonastic  expression  possibly  due  to  analogy  with  O.E.  bam  twain. 
But  the  analogy  is  by  no  means  complete,  and  the  result  gives  no  good  sense. 
M.,  on  the  other  hand,  emends  to  /an  twam ,  or  Jyinge  ttvam;  of.  the  similar 
phrase :  For  oj^cr  hit  is  of  Iwam  piiuje  (i.  1477).  But  it  is  clear  from  the  almost 
identical  readings  of  C.  and  J.  that  the  reading  of  the  common  original  is 
to  be  sought  for  in  those  forms;  the  only  dilleronce  between  them  being  the 
slight  emendation  of  the  J.  scribe,  v.ho,  reading  («;<;re  (  =  0.E.  twerira),  altered 
the  spelling  to  the  more  normal  tweyre.  In  fact,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
reading  of  the  common  original  looked  like  twere  twom.  It  is  equally  certain 
that  the  form  which  looked  like  twere  was  in  reality  a  badly  written  tirene, 
with  the  second  stroke  of  the  n  either  written  short  or  coinciding  with  the 
down  stroke  of  the  following  e.  (For  scribal  confusion  between  n  and  r  see 
Napier,  O.E.  GloKgex,  xxxi.  note  3.)  This  original  t;tv>rir< O.K.  tw?ona,  gen.  pi.  I 
of  O.E-  tiiecL^doubt),  and  the  line  therefore  reads  "Which  is  the  better  of) 
two  doubtful  things?  • 

6—2 
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So  bo  hit  euer  in  unkcr  si]?e, 

J?at  ]>\i  bo  sori  T;  ich  hVipc. 
995     3ut  ]?u  aisheist  wi  ich  ne  fare 

into  o]>er  londe  '^  singe  l^are? 

No !  wat  sholde  ich  among  hom  do, 

]>ax  neuer  blisse  ne  com  to? 

pat  lond  nis  god,  ne  hit  nis  este, 
1000     ac  wildcrnisse  hit  is  T;  weste: 

knarres  1  dudes  houen[e]-tinge, 

snou  T:  ha3el  hom  is  genge.       ^v7«.>«.orv 

pat  lond  is  grislich  T;  unuele, 

^'e  men  bo);  wilde  T:  unisele, 
1005     hi  nabbe]?  no\er  gri)>  ne  sibbe: 

hi  ne  recchcj?  hu  hi  libbe. 

Hi  ete)>  fihs  an  flehs  unsode, 

suich  wulues  hit  hadde  liohrode:  J^^^^l  rz  ^Uca.,. 

hi  drinkej?  mile  T:  wei  ]?arto, 
1010     hi  nute  elles  |;at  hi  do: 
1001.    Jiouen-. 


099-1014.  This  description  of  Norway  and  the  barbarous  North  seems  to 
be  in  some  measure  reminiscent  of  the  account  of  the  voyages  of  Ohthere 
and  Wulfstan  given  in  the  O.E.  translation  of  Orosius'  ll'mUny;  see  King 
Alfred's  Orosiug,  ed.  H.  Sweet,  E.E.T.S.  1883,  pp.  17-21,  passim.  The 
deUils  which  sccra  to  suggest  a  borrowing  from  that  source  are  as  follows- 
(i)  with  11.  999-1000,  of.  O.E.  Ores.:  "  ^tct  land. ..is  eall  weste  buton  oii 
feawum  stowum."  (ii)  with  1. 1001,  cf.  O  E.  Oros. :  "  |)£ct  land  is  on  sumum 
stcwum  swifie  cludig."  (iii)  with  11.  1004-5,  cf.  O.E.  Oron.:  "hie  ne  dorston 
for-S  bi  l^ffire  ea  siglan  for  unfrij-e."  (iv)  with  11.  1006-13,  cf.  O.E.  Oro^.i 
"Jmi  bfcr  bij?  swy,Se  mycel  hunig  and  liscna}':  and  se  cyning  and  {>a  ricostan 
monn  drincaj?  myran  meolc,  and  |>a  unspedigan  and  }'a  beowandrincabmedo, 

...and  ne  bi{5  \<ijct  nccnig  ealo  gcbrowen...ac  fimr  bi}j  meclo  genoh: berenne 

kyrtel  oY\)e  ytcrcnne."  Further  evidence  of  the  sur\-ival  of  these  ideas  is 
supplied  by  Mr  B.  Dickins,  who  refers  to  the  account  of  the  mission  of 
Cardinal  Williams  to  Hakon  the  Old  in  1247  and  quotes:  "it  v/as  told  hira 
by  the  Englishmen  for  envy's  sake  against  the  men  of  Norway  that  he  would 
gel;  no  honour  there  and  hardly  any  meat,  and  no  drink  but  .sour  whey:  and 
the  Englishmen  dissuaded  him. ..against  going  to  Norway  and  frightened  him 
bo:h  with  the  sea  and  the  grimness  of  the  folk"  (Dasent,  Trcnig.  of  Saga 
of  llahoiu  c.  249  (R.S.  1894)).  At  Hakon's  coronation  feast,  moreover,  the 
Cardinal  said  "It  was  told  me  that  I  should  see  few  men, ...[and]  they  would 
be  more  like  to  beasts  in  their  behaviour  than  men"  {ibid.  c.  2.3.'5). 

Sec  also  Intro.  §  8,  p.  Ixxii. 

1001.  A-n(irrfs=  "rocks,  crags,"  cf.  M.Du.  knorre,  Mod.  Eng.  "gnarled." 
The  original  meaning  was  "a  knot"  in  a  piece  of  wood:  but  the  word  could 
also  stand  for  "a  rugged  eminence,  rock,  or  crag,"  cf.  Gaic.  and  the  Gr. 
Knight  (1.  1434):  /my  umbekesttn  /e  knarre  and  /e  krwt  hope  ("They  looked 
around  the  rock  and  the  crag  as  well"). 

hoiu:ne-tingc<iQ.'E..  heofone  <;<'^cn^c=" heaven-touching,  reaching  to  the 
eky."   For  similar  O.E.  compounds  cf.  grunde  getcnge  [Bcow.  1.  2758) ;  eorfan 
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So  beo  hit  euer  in  vnker  sij^e, 

pat  J7U  beo  son  '\  ich  blij?e. 
995     Yet  )»u  ayschest  hwi  ic  ne  vare 

Into  oj^er  londe  '\  singe  |>are  ? 

No!  hwat  scholdich  arao»g  heom  do, 

par  newer  blisse  nc  com  to? 

pat  lend  nys  god,  ne  hit  nys  este, 
1000     Ac  wildernesse  hit  is  T,  weste: 

Knarres  T.  eludes  houenetinge, 

Snov  T:  hawcl  horn  is  genge. 

pat  lond  is  grislich  ^  vTiuele, 

pe  men  beo)>  wilde  T.  vnsele, 
1006     Hi  nabbe]?  no'per  grij>  ne  sibbe: 

Hi  ne  recche)>  hw  hi  libbe. 

Hi  etej?  fys  T;  fleys  vnsode, 

Suych  wolues  hit  hadde  tobroude; 

Hi  drinkej?  mylk  1  hwey  J?arto, 
1010     Hi  nutej?  elles  hwet  hi  do: 

getenge  (Alf.  Metr.  31,  7);  lyfte  getcnge.  Runic  Poevi,  v,  54,  also  Shak. 
Hamlet,  in.  iv.  59,  "a  heaven-kissing  hill." 

1005.  While  the  poet  possibly  drew  upon  the  O.E.  trans,  of  Orosius' 
Ilixtory  for  his  highly-coloured  description  of  the  conditions  which  prevailed 
in  the  North,  those  countries,  even  in  his  own  day,  were  not  free  from  dis- 
order. During  the  12th  centurj',  Scotland  (including  Galloway)  was  the  scone 
of  perpetual  warfare  and  misgovemment.  The  principality  of  Galloway  under 
its  turbulent  chiefs  was  in  a  permanent  state  of  unrest,  though  it  retained 
its  independence  until  IICO,  when  Fergus  its  lord  was  conquered  by  Malcolm 
IV.  Then  in  IIT^J  the  sons  of  Fergus  expelled  the  Scots,  but  only  to  have 
William  King  of  Scotland  thrust  upon  them  as  their  overlord  by  Henry  H 
of  En;,'land,  owing  to  their  internal  quarrels.  This,  in  its  turn,  led  to  fre- 
quent revolts.  The  rising  of  1176  under  Gilbert  of  Galloway  was  successfully 
put  down:  but  rebellion  broke  out  once  more  some  eight  years  later.  And 
similar  ravages  and  slaughters  prevailed  in  the  Norway  of  this  period.  After 
Magnus  Barcleg  had  been  slain  in  1103,  Harold  Gilli  obtained  the  throne 
by  treacherous  means,  and  was  killed  in  turn  by  Sigurd  Sham-Deacon. 
Subsequently  Ingi  and  Hakon  met  with  violent  ends:  while  Magnus,  who 
was  elected  king  in  1164,  was  subsequently  overthrown  by  Sverri  (1180),  and 
was  driven  out  of  the  kingdom.  These  conditions  prevailed  until  1210  when 
Hakon  Hakonson  slew  his  father-in-law  Duke  Skuli.  See  Morris  and  Mag- 
niis.son,  Ibituskringla,  vol.  iii. ;  J.  Sephton,  Saqa  of  King  Sverri  (London, 
1899);  G.  W.  Dascnt,  Saga  of  Hakon  (li.S.  1891). 

1007.  Jihn,  jh'hs.  It  is  possible  that  these  forms  are  due  to  scribal  error, 
hs  being  written  for  xh  (see  Intro.  §  3  (d)  iii).  On  the  other  hand,  they  may 
represent  dialectal  forms  of  the  more  usual  fisk  and  Jlcsh:  cf.  O.E.  fir,  futc, 
Vfjcljlchs,  fteixh  (see  B.T.  H,fiIeKe). 

1010.  nute  (J.  n»<cy')  =  "they  know  not."  Str.  adopts  the  J.  reading, 
though  the  C.  form  is  grammatically  correct,  i.e.  O.E.  nrjton  {  =  ne  iritun). 
In  J.  the  ending  of  the  pr.  pi.  indie.  (-<•/')  has  been  wrongly  added  to  a  str.-wk. 
verb,  cf.  C.  schule,  J.  schuUep,  1.  1703. 
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hi  nabbej?  no)?[er]  win  ne  bor, 

ac  libbe)?  al  so  wilde  dor: 

hi  go]?  biti3t  mid  ru3e  uelle, 

ri3t  suich  hi  comen  ut  of  helle. 
1015     pe3  cni  god  man  to  hom  come, 

so  wile  dude  sum  from  Rome, 

for  hom  to  lore  gode  )?ewes, 

an  for  to  letcn  hore  un]7ewes, 

he  mi5te  bet  sitte  stille, 
1020     vor  al  his  wile  he  sholde  spille: 

he  mi3te  bet  teche  ane  bore 

to  we3e  bo];e  sheld  l  spere. 

)?an  me  |;at  wilde  folc  ibringe 

]?at  hi  [me]  wolde  ihere  singe.  Fol.  240  v.  col.  i. 

1025     Wat  soI[d]ich  ]?ar  mid  mine  songe? 

ne  sunge  ich  hom  neu^  so  longe, 

mi  song  were  ispild  ech  del: 

for  hom  ne  mai  halter  ne  bridel 

bringe  vrom  hore  w[o]de  wise, 
1030     ne  mon  mid  stele  ne  mid  i[s]e. 

1011.   Jw/.         I02i.  me  teijge  wolde.         102r).  sol  ich.         1029.  wude. 
1030.  ire. 


1011.  tiV-er  (C.  no/.,  J.  rwht)  =  "ne\lhcT:'  Tho  MS.  readings  point  to  an 
error  in  the  common  original ;  the  contraction  for  -er  was  probably  omitted. 

1013.  hiti^t  {J.  hytulu)  =  '' chid."  Hir.  reads  hituht.  The  form  represents 
a  p.  p.  <0.E.  *be  +  tyhtan  (cf.  O.E.  hcteon,  to  cover):  the  t  in  MtiH  =  un- 
stable  i  (<0.E.  y),  before  palatals  (see  Sievers  §31). 

lOH.  H.  B  Hinckley  (Mod.  Phil.  xvii.  2-51  note)  points  out  that  this  phrase 
■was  proverbial,  and  quotes  Richard  Caur  de  Lion,  ed.  Brunner  (11.  6703-4), 
where  it  is  said  of  the  Saracens, 

"No  tungge,"  he  seide,  "may  hem  telle: 
I  weiie  j-ey  comen  out  of  hello." 
1016.   The  Papal  mission  referred  to  in  this  line  is  somewhat  uncertain. 
Borsch  {UeherMctnk  u.  Foctik,  see  IHbliog.)  hints  at  the  embassy  of  Cardinal 
Guala  "who  was  to  divert  King  Alexander  II  of  Scotland  from  his  alliance 
with  France  and  to  make  peace  with  England ;  and  who,  when  the  king  did  not 
obey,  pronounced  excommunication  and  interdict  of  1218"  (quoted  by  W.). 
But,  as  W.  points  out,  "it  is  not  Scotland  alone  that  is  referred  to  here" 
(cf.  11.  907-10):  and  moreover  to  accept  this  suggestion  would  be  to  regard 
the  middle  of  the  13th  century  as  the  approximate  date  of  the  poem  (cf.  tcile, 
"fomicrly,"  1.  1016> — a  date  out  of  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  evidence.   In 
all  probability  an  allusion  is  here  made  to  tho  embassy  of  Cardinal  Vivian 
(1176),  for  which  sco  Intro.  ^4,  p.  xxxvii. 
j      1018.   Ictcn  {.].  htc)=."j)Tcvcnt.'^^  As  is  seen  from  the  context,  the  meaning 
-of  Icten  here  is  not  that  of  O.E.  Itetan  (permit),  but  of  O.E.  lettan  (hinder). 
/  Thi  fact  is  that  the  two  forms  have  been  confrsed  by  the  poet,  the  former 
'  being  used  with  the  meaning  of  the  latter,  cf.  lette  (1.  952),  lete  (1.  1445). 
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Hi  nabbej>  noht  wyn  ne  beor, 

Ac  libbe)>  al  so  wilde  deor: 

Hi  go)?  bytuht  myd  rowe  felle, 

Riht  suych  hi  come  vt  of  helle. 
1015     pey  eny  god  man  to  heom  come, 

So  hwile  dude  sum  from  Rome, 

For  hco7/i  to  lere  gode  )?ewes, 

T.  for  to  lete  heorc  vn)?e\ves, 

He  myhte  be[t]  sytte  stille, 
1020     Vor  al  his  hwile  he  scolde  spille: 

He  myhte  bet  techc  ane  bcore 

To  here  scheld  and  spere, 

pane  ]?at  wilde  volk  ibringe 

pat  hi  me  wolde  ihere  singe. 
1025     Hwat  scholdich  J^ar  mid  myne  8ong[e], 

Ne  singe  ic  Y.com  neuer  so  longe,      Fol.236v.coI.l. 

Mi  song  were  ispild  vych  del: 

For  heowi  ne  may  halter  ne  bridal 

Bringe  front  here  wode  wyse, 
1030     Ne  mon  mid  stele  ne  mid  i[s]e. 

1019.   he.  1025.  tong.  1030.   ire. 


1021,  bore  (J.  i«>re)  =  "bcar."  M.  and  W.  read  tyrc<O.E.  l>ar  (boor): 
but  this  reading  is  impossible,  because  tlio  rhyme  requires  short*  led),  i.e. 
l){e)ori:»pere,  bo  that  the  C.  form  stands  for  bcorc<.0.'Ei.  hera  (bcarV  cf.  J. 
beore.  Moreover  a  variant  heore  alongside  here  is  frequently  found  in  M.E. 
(see  Str.-Br.)  though  a  corresponding  W.S.  beora  is  not  found  (see  Sievcrs 
§107),  and  its  existence  in  M.E.  is  therefore  probably  due  to  scribal  con- 
fusion between  e  and  eo:  cf.  Uot,  xemuie  {A.S.  Chron.  852  E,  656  E). 

1021-2.  This  rather  fantastic  illustration  may  have  been  suggested  by  tho 
poet's  reading  of  Ncckain's  I)e  Naturis  Jlcrurn  (n.  ch.  129)  where  an  account  is 
given  of  a  jongleur  who  trained  two  apes  to  light  in  a  mimic  tournament, 
armed  with  sliieid,  sword  and  spear.  In  the  chapter  immediately  following, 
the  bear  is  described  as  a  typo  of  cnielly  ("per  ursum  accipe  crudelitiitem"), 
and  this  idea  may  have  suggested  itself  as  adding  point  to  tho  illustration. 

1025.  >>oldich  (C.  nol  ich,  J.  «c/ujWic/t)  =  "  should  I."  Tho  C.  form  is 
probably  due  to  scribal  carelessness.  Trans.  "What  should  I  [do]  there...?" 
For  omission  of  infin.  after  solde  (Hhdhlt)  see  Bcow.  25iSl-5,  gu6bill  gcuwac, 
nacod  itt  iiiife,  nwa  Injt  no  sceoUU:  also  1.  764  of  this  poem. 

1026.  nciwr  so  loiuje,  see  note  1.  345. 

1030.  ue  (C.  and  J.  tr«)<O.E.  \ifen,  iren  (iron).  The  rhyme  shows  that 
the  poet  originally  wrote  ixe  which  was  changed  to  ire  probably  in  tho  inter- 
mediate text.  According  to  the  evidence  of  Venp.  Ps.  and  Cura  PaU.  the 
form  irc';i  =  Anglian,  while  iKe(r);(  =  W.S.  (see  Sievers,  P.Ji.Ii.  ix.  §205). 
Professor  Craigie  suggests  that,  as  "the  form  yzcji,  iji^e,  ifc  is  distinctly  H.E. 
whereas  ire  is  S.W.,  conscqueMtly  this  is  an  instance  in  which  S.W.  scribes 
have  altered  the  author's  dialect  iu  spite  of  rhyme":  cf.  also  1. 1725. 
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Ac  war  lon[d]  is  bo|;e  este  1  god, 

an  J7ar  men  habbej»  milde  mod, 

ich  n^i  mid  horn  mino  J>rotc,     '^^^^  4iAt^^ .  u/uo,.  u^^^ 

vor  ich  mai  do  |?ar  gode  note; 
1035     an  bringe  hom  loue  ti]?inge, 

vor  ich  of  chirche-songe  singe. 

Hit  wjis  iscid  in  olde  Ia3c, 

an  3et  ilast  J?ilke  soj^-saje, 

J?at  man  shal  erien  an  sowe, 
1040     ];ar  he  \ven)>  after  surn  god  mowe: 

for  he  is  wod  |;at  sowc)?  his  sed 

]>Q.T  ncue7-  gras  ne  spnn);  ne  bled." 
Pe  hule  was  wroj',  to  cheste  rad, 

raid  j^issc  worde  hire  e3en  abrad: 
1045     "pu  f  cist  ]?u  witest  manne  bures, 

l^ar  Icues  boj?  1  faire  flores, 

]>ar  two  iloue  in  one  bedde 

ligge)?  biclop[t]  1  wel  bihcdde. 

Enes  ];u  sungc,  ic  wo[t]  wel  ware, 
1050     bi  one  bure,  1  woldest  lere 

|?c  lefdi  to  an  unci  luue, 

an  sunge  boJ>e  I03C  1;  buue, 

1031.    long.  1048.  Uclop.  1049.  \cod. 


103«.  For  the  consistency  of  this  stfttemont  with  the  view  that  the  Nightin- 
gale niprcsents  the  lovo-poot,  see  Intro.  §  7,  p.  Iviii. 

1037.  olde  In^c  (J.  oUlc  Zau,v)  =  " ancient  law."  M.  reads  da^e.  In  O.E. 
the  expression  is  used  for  "the_old  Dispensation":  cf.  saga  me  hicylc  bisccop 
tvarc  icrest  on  />n;re  caldan  IS  mr  Cristcn  tocyme  (quoted  by  Kemble,  Sal  and 
Sat.  p.  200). 

103SHI.   This  seems  to  bo  an  adaptation  of 

Hwych  80  ^0  mon  sowe|> 

Al  sv/uch  ho  schal  mowe.   (Prov.  of  Alf.  52-4.) 
Cf.  al.'^o  Galatians  vi.  8.  <  .'      /  / 

I  1041-2.  Brcier  (Eule  mid  Nacht.  eine  Untersuchung ,  p.  73,  a  2)  describes 
|thc  rhyme  fed  :  bled  as  irreKular.  i.e.  =  open  e  (W.S.  iS)  :  close  e  (O.E.  e}.  He 
ihas  however  confu.sed  O.E.  hl>-d  with  O.E.  blwd,  both  of  which  have  much 
the  same  meaning.  The  form  bled  (1. 1042)  is  <  O.E.  blicd  (flower),  which  gives 
■  a  regular  rhyme  with  ned  (1. 1041)  < O.E.  xtal,  the  rhyming  vowel  in  each  case 
j being  [f].  G.  also  incorrectly  derives  bled <0.E.  Mid.  W.  glosses  the  word 
a3  =  Mod.  Eng.  "blade,"  thus  apparently  connecting  it  with  yet  another  O.E, 
form,  viz.  bhrd  (blade,  leaf). 

I     1044.   abrad  (J.  a^rrtu/)  =  " moved  (or  rolled)  rapidly,"    The  C.  form  is 
Ideri ved  from  O.E.  ubncd  ( <  O.E.  dbrwgd,  pt.  sg.  of  uhregdan)  with  shortening. 
Str.-B;r.  and  W.  translate  "broadened,  dilated,"  apparently  connecting  the 
1  word  v.ith  O.E.  abraidan,  but  in  that  case  the  form  would  be  abradde. 
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Ac  }>ar  lond  is  este  and  god, 

1  )7ar  men  habbej>  mylde  mod, 

Ic  notye  myd  heow  [m]inc  J?rote, 

For  ic  may  do  j^ar  gode  note; 
1035     "I  bringe  heom  leue  tydinge, 

For  ic  of  chirche-songe  singe. 

Hit  wes  isayd  in  oldc  lawe, 

pat  yet  ilast  ]>ilke  8o]?-sawe, 

pat  mon  schal  eryen  T.  sowe, 
1040     par  he  wenej>  after  god  mowe: 

For  he  is  wod  J?at  sowej?  his  sed 

\>ar  neuer  gras  ne  spring]?  ne  bled." 
pe  vie  wes  wroj?,  to  cheste  rad, 

Mid  J^isse  worde  hire  eyen  abraid: 
1045     "pu  seyst  J>u  ^yitest  monne  bures, 

par  leues  bco)?  1:  foyre  flures, 

par  two  yleoue  in  one  bedde 

Ligge]?  iclupt  ''t  wel  bihcdde. 

Enes  ]>\i  sunge,  ic  wot  wel  hware, 
1050     Bi  one  bure,  1:  woldest  Icre 

pe  leuedi  to  an  vuel  l[u]ue, 

'\  s[u]nge  bo]>e  lowe  '\  buue, 

1033.   Mine.  1051.   hjuc.  1052.   tiivje. 

1045.  m'tf«f  =  "watchestover,  guardest" — a  reference  to  the  Nightingale's 
assertion  in  11.  958-60.  Hence  the  form  is  not  (as  in  W.,  see  Gloss.)  the 
pr.  2.sg.  of  witcn  (O.E.  jcitan,  to  know),  which  throughout  the  poem  assumes 
ft  form  equivalent  to  O.E.  waft:  of.  u-o^tu  (1.  95),  rwKt  (1.  755).  Str.-Br.  quotes 
other  instances  of  the  word  (e.g./W  7rit  (  =  "guards")  and  icerc}'  u»  (Anc.Itiw. 
1.  312)  and  derives  it  from  O.E.  wltan  (see  also  G.).  This  O.E.  word  w'ltan 
however  has  a  dilTerent  meaning  and  is  represented  in  the  present  poem  by 
wite.'itu  (  =  "do3t  thou  reproach"),  1.  1356.  The  real  origin  of  witett  (1.  1045) 
would  therefore  seem  to  be  O.E.  uitian  (watch  over,  guard),  cf.  O.E.  (be)- 
u-itian  and  Bcow.  1.  2212,  (hc)wevtian.   ' 

1048.  hicloptlfi.  hiclop,  J.  «cZ«/)()  =  " clasped,  embraced "< O.E. /jecZ.v/)pan. 
J.  gives  the  normal  form.  The  C.  form  is  possibly  due  to  an  O.E.  variant 
*cloppian,  see  note  1.  379:  otherwise  it  may  be  a  rare  example  of  o  written 
for  u, 

1019.  enc8— "once."  The  regular  O.E.  form  was  wue  (cf.  ene,  1.  1107),  but 
mu'i  (adv.  ,en.)  is  found  in  A.S.  Chron.  1120,  and  from  this  later  fonn  ene* 
is  derived. 

Kunne,  see  note  1.  103. 

1049-62,  1076-1104.  Reference  is  here  made  to  a  nightingale  story  which 
seems  to  have  been  widely  known  towards  the  end  of  the  12lh  century.  For 
probable  sources  and  later  versions  of  the  story,  see  Intro.  §  8,  p.  Ixii,  and 
Appendix  ii. 
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an  lerdest  hi  to  don  shoine 

an  vnri5t  of  hire  licome. 
1065     po  loue?'d  )?at  Kono  undt'r3at, 

liiin  T.  grinc  [1]  wcl  eiwat, 

sette  T;  le[i]de  J?e  for  to  lacche. 

pu  corne  sone  to  J>an  hacche,  Fol.  240  v.  col.  2. 

^\i  were  inurae  in  one  gnne, 
1000    al  hit  abo3te  J?ine  shine: 

^xi  naddest  non  o^er  dom  ne  la30, 

bute  mid  wilde  horse  were  todra3e. 

Vonde  3if  j'u  mi3t  eft  misrede, 

waj?er  )>u  wult,  wif  J?e  maide : 
1005     Yi  song  mai  bo  so  longe  genge         *{f*'^.ft 

|>at  J)u  shalt  wippen  on  a  sprenge." 
pe  ni5tingale  at  |)isse  worde, 

mid  sworde  an  mid  speres  orde, 

3if  ho  mon  were,  wolde  fi3te: 
1070    ac  ]>o  ho  bet  do  ne  mi3te, 

ho  ua3t  mid  hire  wise  tunge. 

"Wei  fi3t  ]?at  wel  spec]?,"  sei|>  in  J^e  songe. 

Of  hire  tunge  ho  nom  red: 

"Wel  fi3t  Jjat  wel  spec}?"  seide  Alured. 
1075         "Wat!-seistu  )?is  for  mine  shome? 

]?e  louerd  hadde  herof  grame. 

He  was  so  gelus  of  his  wiue, 

ydX  he  ne  mi3te  for  his  Hue 

iso  \dX  man  wi)?  hire  speke, 
1080     ]?at  his  horte  nolde  broke. 

He  hire  bileck  in  one  bure, 

]?at  hire  was  boj^e  stronge  T:  sure: 

1056.  grinew,  see  note.  1057.  ledde. 

3056.  grine  (C.  grinew,  J.  griine  ■?)  =  "  traps,  snares."  W.  retains  grinew 
which  he  describes  as<O.E.  grlnu  (plu.)  (cf.  Sievers  §267),  the  O.E.  -u 
being  written  as  -cw.  This  however  would  be  unusual,  and  more  probably 
grine  is  the  original  form,  the  id  being  a  scribal  misreading  of  a  badly- 
written  1.  in  the  intermediate  text:  cf.  J.  reading. 

1057.  leide  (C.  lalde,  J.  kyck)  =  "  laid."  W.  and  G.  retain  leddc  (as  pt.  sg. 
of  legqe,  to  'ay) — an  unlikely  form,  probably  an  instance  of  dittography:  cf. 
iftdcV:(l.  1C4),  Zfid^  (1.467). 

j  1058.  ?w-:c/i<r<O.E.  ;i^c(c)  =  "half-door,  gate  or  wicket"  (A^.f:. P.).  The 
/meaning  here  is,  probably,  as  suggested  by  Mr  B.  Dickins,  "the  casement" 
'  of  the  lady's  bower  {bare,  I.  1050). 
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1  leredest  hi  to  don  schome 

1  vnriht  of  hire  lichomc. 
1055     pe  louerd  )»at  sono  vndcryat, 

Lym  T.  griine  1.  wel  ihwat, 

Sette  ""l  leyde  )>e  for  to  hicche. 

pu  come  sone  to  )>an  hacche, 

pu  were  ynume  in  one  grune, 
1060     Al  hit  abouhte  )>ine  schine:  Fol.  236  v.  col.  2. 

pu  neddcst  non  o^cv  dom  ne  lawe, 

Bute  rnyd  uilde  hors  [were]  todrawe. 

Vonde  if  )>u  myht  eft  mysrcde, 

Hwc]?er  )?u  wilt,  wif  J^e  meyde: 
10G5     pi  song  mai  beo  so  longe  genge 

pat  ]?u  schalt  hwippen  on  a  sprenge." 
pe  Nihtegale  at  )?isse  worde. 

Mid  swerde  1  myd  speres  orde,  I 

If  heo  mon  were,  wolde  vyhte: 
1070     Ac  Jjo  heo  bet  do  ne  [mjihte, 

Heo  vauht  niyd  hire  wise  tunge. 

"Wel  viht  )7at  wel  spekj)"  sey]?  in  J>e  songe. 

Of  hire  tunge  heo  nom  red: 

"Wel  viht  )?at  wel  spek)?"  seyde  Alured. 
1075         "Hwat!  seystu  )?is  for  myne  schome? 

pe  louerd  hadde  herof  gromc. 

He  wes  so  gelus  of  his  wyue, 

pat  he  ne  myhte  vor  his  lyue 

Iseo  )>at  raoM  wi)>  hire  speke, 
1080     pat  his  heorte  [njolde  breke. 

He  hire  bilek  in  one  bure, 

pat  hire  was  stronge  %  sure: 
1062.   tcere  omitted.  1070.   Mihtt.  1080.  tcolde. 


1062.   For  the  origin  of  this  detail  see  Intro.  §  8,  p.  Ixii. 

1066.  wippcn  {J .  Iuci]ipcn)  =  "  tremble,  flutter."  Str.  adopts  the  J.  reading, 
but  parallel  forms  in  other  Teutonic  languages  suggest  the  w-fonn  (see  Str.- 
Br.). 

1081  ff.  This  passage  is  in  some  measure  reminiscent  of  Yonec,  one  of  the 
laia  of  Marie  de  France,  according  to  which,  a  young  wife,  shut  up  in  a  tower 
by  her  jealous  husband,  is  consoled  by  a.  lover,  who  Hies  into  her  chamber  in 
the  form  of  a  falcon. 

1082.  stronge  1  «ure  =  "harsh  and  bitter."  Prof.  Craigie  notes  "adv.  hero 
used  for  adj.  as  in  Judith,  torne  (1.  93),  hate  (1.  94),  rnme  (1.  97)." 
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ich  hadde  of  hire  milse  an  ore, 

an  sori  was  for  hire  sore, 
1085     an  skcnte  hi  mid  mine  songe 

al  pat  ich  mi3te,  raj?e  an  longe. 

VorJ^an  J?e  kni3t  was  wij>  me  wroj), 

vor  ri3te  nipQ  ich  was  him  lo)): 

he  dude  me  his  03ene  shome, 
1090     ac  al  him  turnde  it  to  grome. 

pat  undcryat  \>q  king  Henri: 

Jesus  his  soule  do  merci!  Fol.  241  r.  col.  l. 

He  let  forbonne  j^ene  kni3t, 

J^at  hadde  idon  so  muchel  unri3t 
1095     ine  so  gode  kinges  londe; 

vor  ri3te  ni]?e  T.  for  fule  onde 

let  pane  lutle  fu3el  nime 

an  him  fordeme  lif  an  lime. 

Hit  was  w[u]r]?3ipe  al  mine  kunne; 
1100     for]?on  |?e  kni5t  forles  his  wunne, 

an  3af  for  me  an  hundred  punde: 

an  mine  briddes  seten  isunde, 

1091.   umlcrj^at  or  undcryat.  1099,   ■wrj'sipe. 

1088.  Tbo  Nigbtingiile,  in  this  particular  case,  pleads  an  "exception,"  i.e. 
the  pica  of  "spite  and  bate"  (see  note  1. 1096),  stating  that  the  charge  of 
the  knight  is  no  bona  fide  appeal  but  a  malicious  prosecution. 

1091.  undcryat  (C.  and  J.)  =" perceived."  Str.,  W.  and  G.  read  under- 
ttat,  which  W.  translates  as  "perceived"  without  giving  any  further  ex- 
planation. Str.-Br.  also  adopts  undcrwat,  and  quotes  as  cognate  O.L.G. 
■undancUcin.  But  this  explanation  seems  unlikely:  for  undcrwat,  if  it  means 
"perceived"  (as  required  by  the  context),  must  surely  be  related,  not  to  an 
O.E.  xc'dan  but  to  O.E.  u-itan  (to  know).  Moreover,  no  such  form  as  under- 
■witan  exists  in  O.E.,  nor  docs  any  instance  of  such  a  verb  appear  in  M.E. 
So  that,  altogether,  the  form  vndencat  is  probably  not  genuine.  The  reading, 
on  the  other  hand,  which  wo  should  have  expected  in  C.  would  be  undercut, 
and  this  form  actually  occurs  in  1.  1055.  Occasionally  however  in  C.  the 
symbol  y  is  found  for  the  more  normal  j:  cf.  ey  (1.  104),  eyre  (1. 106)  (also  in 
nay  (1.  543),  ydel  (1.  917)  where  y-i):  and  in  each  case  the  y  is  written  very 
much  like  a  dotted/-,  i.e.  ir.  This  then  would  account  for  the  reading  of  um/cr- 
wat  (instead  of  undcryat)  by  Str.,  W.  and  G.  That  the  correct  reading  is 
uiuhryat  is  confirmed  by  the  J.  form  (vnderyal). 

Kiny  Henri,  an  allusion  to  Henry  II  of  England,  whose  reign  "initiated 
the  rule  of  law  as  distinct  from  the  despotism  of  the  earlier  Norman  kings." 
G.  however  suggests  (see  ed.  p.  14)  chat  the  poet  may  have  had  special 
reasons  for  bearing  Henry  in  grateful  memory,  since  that  monarch  transferred 
Godalming  (near  Guildford)  to  the  diocese  of  Salisbury  (1158).  For  the 
bearing  of  this  allusion  on  the  date  of  the  poem  see  Intro,  ^i,  p.  xxxv. 

1093.  let  forhuiwe  =  ''  ca.mcd  (the  knight)  to  be  outlav/cd."  This  sentence, 
at  the  date  of  the  poem,  does  not  necessarily  mean  "banishment  or  exile," 
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Ic  hadde  of  hire  [mjilce  T.  ore, 

And  sori  was  for  hire  sore, 
1085     1  skente  hi  mid  myne  songe 

Al  ]?at  ic  mihte,  ra]7e  1  longe. 

Vor]?an  ];e  knyht  wes  wi|>  me  wro)?, 

Vor  rihte  ny]>Q  ic  wes  him  lo]>: 

He  dude  me  his  owe  schome, 
1090     Ac  al  hit  turnde  hi;?i  eft  to  grome. 

pat  vnderyat  ]>e  kyng  Henri: 

Jesu  his  soule  do  mercy! 

He  let  forbonne  ]?ene  knyht, 

pat  hadde  ido  svich  vnriht  Fol.  237  r.  col.  1. 

1095     In  so  gode  kynges  londe; 

For  rihte  nyj^e  1  ful  onde 

Let  y^.nQ  lytel  fowel  nyme 

T,  him  fordeme  lif  and  lyme. 

Hit  wes  w[u]r]?sipe  al  myne  kunne; 
1100     ForJ>on  ]?e  kniht  furies  his  w[u]nne, 

1  yaf  for  me  an  hundred  punde: 

T.  myne  briddes  seten  ysunde, 

1083.   mice.  1099.   tcrjysipe.  1100.   wnne. 

i.e.  a  substantive  punishment,  but  merely  a  criminal  process,  a  means  of  com- 
pelling accused  persons  to  stand  their  trial  (see  Pollock  and  Maitland,  Hift. 
of  Eng.  Law,  i.  4o9).  For  Hall's  suggestion  as  to  the  reference  here,  see 
Intro.  §  4,  p.  XXXV  note. 

For  the  causative  use  of  let  in  L.O.E.  of.  A.S.  Chron.  963  E,  D.  leot  wircen 
pa  hat  vujiixtre. 

fene  =  0.'E.  pitne,  v£,riant  oi/>oti4  (mas.  ace.  sg.):  ci.  pane,  11.  249,1097,  see 
Sievers  §  337,  a  2. 

1096.  nipe  '£...0Hde  =  "spite  and  hate,"  a  legal  formula  =  Lat.  odium  et 
atia,  cf.  also  11.  417-9,  1401. 

Other  legal  phrases  occur  in  lif  1  lime,  1.  1098  (see  note);  bedde  1...borde, 
1. 1492  (see  note).   See  also  Intro.  §6,  p.  liii  note  2. 

1098.  forderiie  lif  an  lime  ='' to  condemn,  life  and  limb"  (cf.  "condemnari  in 
vitam  suam  vel  membra"),  i.e.thesevei'est  of  penalties  for  what  was  therefore 
a  most  serious  crime.  Under  the  new  criminal  law  instituted  by  Henry  II, 
as  contrasted  with  the  Leges  Jhnrici,  only  a  few  crimes,  with  wide  defini- 
tions, placed  life  and  limb  at  the  king's  mercy,  other  crimes  being  punishable 
by  money  penalties.  Thus  "quisquis  eiiim  in  regiam  maiestutcm  deliquisse 
deprehenditur,  uno  trium  modorum...rGgi  conderanatur:  aut  enim  in  uni- 
verso  mobili  suo  reus  iudicatur,  pro  minoribus  culpis;  aut  in  omnibus  im- 
mobilibus,  fundis  scilicet  et  redditibus,  ut  eis  exheredetur;  quod  si  pro 
maioribus  culpis,  aut  pro  maxiuiis  quibuscunque  vel  enormibus  delictis,  in 
vitam  suara  vel  membra,"  Dial,  de  Scac.  ii.  16  (quoted  by  Pollock  and 
Maitland,  History  of  Eng.  Laic,  u.  457  footnote). 

1101.  an  hundred  pandc  would  represent  an  excessive  fine  or  wergild.  "In 
the  books  of  the  Norman  age  the  wer  of  the  mere  ceorl  or  villanus... is 
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an  hadde  so)jJ>e  blisse  %  hi}te, 

an  were  blij^e,  'Vwel  mi3te. 
1105     Vor]>on  ich  was  so  >v'el  awreke, 

euer  eft  ich  dar[r]  ]7e  bet  speke: 

vor  hit  bitidde  ene  swo. 

ich  am  J^o  bli)?ur  ener  mo. 

Nu  ich  mai  singe  war  ich  wulle, 
1110     nc  dar  me  neuer  eft  men  agrulle.     -^^^^ 

Ac  ]?u,  eremi[ii]g!  j?u  wrecche  gost! 

]?u  no  canst  finde,  ne  j?u  nost, 

an  hoi}  stok  |?ar  J^u  J?e  nii3t  hude, 

J;at  me  ne  twengc)>  ]?ine  hude. 
1115     Vor  children,  gj'omes,  heme  1  hine, 

hi  ]7enchej7  alle  of  J^ire  pine: 

3if  hi  mu3e  iso  J>e  sitte, 

stones  hi  do]>  in  hore  slitte, 

an  J>c  totorue[tS]  T;  tohene]>, 
1120     an  J?ine  fule  bon  toshene}?. 
^stuck^y^  3if  J^u  art  iworpe  o)?cr  ishote, 

Jeanne  ]?u  mi3t  erest  to  note. 

Vor  me  J?e  ho]?  in  one  rodde, 

an  J7U,  mid  ]?ine  fule  codde,      <?o<:<<^  --  <^*-r/7  ,*""*' " 
1125     an  mid  )>ine  ateliche  s[w]ore, 

biwerest  manne  com  urom  dore.       Fol.  241  r.  col.  2. 

1106.  dart.     ,      1111.  eremig.  1119.  tolonied.  112.5.  «pore. 

reckoned  at  £1,  that  of  the  thcgn  or  the  homo  plene  nobilis... is  £25" 
(Pollock  and  Maitland,  Hist,  of  Kng.  Law,  n.  458):  while  "the  London 
citizens  of  the  thirteenth  century  cliiimed  aa  a  chartered  right  that  none  of 
them  could  be  compelled  to  pay  a  higher  fine  than  his  wer  of  a  hundred 
shillings"  (ihid.  ii.  457). 

1104.  %  n-cl  7/;i_J«(;  =  "and  well  they  might."  This  la  a  favourite  expression 
of  the  poet's,  and  in  probably  the  correct  rendering  here.  cf.  1  wel  mai,  1.  228; 
he  mi^tc  u-el,  1.  570;  1  fid  n-d  mijtf,  1.  1292.  Otherwise  it  might  be  possible 
to  take  vii^te  as  an  adj.  =  " powerful,  influential,  of  good  standing."  But 
this,  while  giving  good  sense,  is  in  all  probability  not  what  the  poet  in- 
tended. 

1109.  The  later  strif  known  as  The  Throstle  and  tfie  Nightingale  (ed. 
Holthauscn,  Anglia,  xLiii.  (xxxi.),pp.  53-60)  has  details  that  are  reminiscent 
of  the  0.  (0  A'.,  e.g.  (1)  The  boast  of  the  N.  in  the  present  passage,  that  she 
is  free  to  sing  where  she  will,  under  royal  protection,  find;  a  parallel  in  the 
T.  and  N.  (II.  97-9),  where  the  N.  exclaims  Ich  hahbe  Icue  to  hen  here  |  In 
■  orchird  and  ek  in  crhcre  \  Mine  somjcK  for  to  tinge.  (2)  The  expression  And 
temcji  al  j^at  in  vildc  (T.  and  N.,  1.  174)  recalls  />at  of  go  xcilde  inakej)  tome 
(0.  <£•  N.,  1.  1444).  (3)  The  vocabularies  etc.  of  the  two  poems  contain 
certain  common  elements,  e.g.  T.  and  N.,  icroxc  (1.  31),  pen  (/it'x)  (1.  68), 
dapdt   (1.  135),  ni^ttcgalc,   ni^tingale   (11.   5,    13),  hoe  (1.   15);    0.  d-  iV., 
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T;  hedde  se)?J?e  blisse  and  hihte, 

T;  were  blij?e,  "1.  wel  myhte. 
1105     Vor)?an  ic  wes  so  wel  awreke, 

Euer  eft  ich  dar  ]7e  bet  spekej. 

For  hit  bitydde  ene  so, 

Ich  am  J7e  blij^ure  euer  mo. 

Nu  ic  may  singe  hwar  ic  wile, 
1110     Nc  dar  me  neuer  eft  mon  agrulle. 

Ac  |>u,  crmyng!  J^u  wrecche  gost! 

pu  ne  canat  fynde,  ne  )7U  nost, 

An  holeh  stoc  hwar  J>u  J?e  mist  hud«, 

pat  me  nc  twenge  J?ine  hude. 
1116     Vor  children,  gromes,  heme  'X  hine, 

Hi  J?enche]?  alle  of  )?ine  pine: 

If  hi  mowc  iseo  J?e  sitte, 

Stones  hi  do)^  in  heore  slytte, 

T:  J^e  totorue|?  '\  tohenej?, 
1120     1  J?ine  fule  bon  toschenej?. 

If  J;u  art  iworpe  oJ>cr  iscote, 

penne  ]?u  myht  erest  to  note. 

Yor  me  ]>q  ho]?  in  one  rodde, 

'\  )7U,  myd  Jjine  fule  codde, 
1125     '\  myd  )?ine  atcliche  sweore, 

Biwerest  monne  corn  from  deore. 

wTouehede  (1.  1400),  pet,  hen  (1.  748),  dalict  (1.  99),  nihUgaU,  niitittffale 
(11.  1635,  13),  lio,  heo  (11.  19,  934).  It  would  therefore  seem  probable  that 
the  later  poem  was  in  some  measure  iufluciiccd  by  the  0,  it  A'. 

1115.  c/iJWrfu="  girls,"  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  used  in  11.  HS.^i, 
1463,  also  in  certain  modern  dialects  {chiel,  chicld,  W.  Corn.,  Dcv.,  W.  Som., 
see  E.D.D.)  and  in  one  place  in  Shakespeare,  viz.  Wiut.  T.  iii.  iii.  71,  "ft  boy 
or  a  chilli.  I  wonder."  Elsewhere  in  this  poem  (see  Gloss.)  the  word  occurs 
in  Its  moderrTseiisoT  but  here  the  contrast  implied  in  the  phmse  that  follows 
(heuif  1  liiric)  renders  probable  a  similar  contrast  between  children  and  gnnnen 
(girls  and  boys). 

hevie  1  hine  =  "  masters  and  servants."  The  form  heme  <  O.E.  -hiSme  [hum], 
cf.  O.E.  -hirmintiax  (inhabitants):  also  hetnma  (housewife),  quoted  by  W.  from 
Glossary  of  SheUand  and  Orkney  il'ordu  (Edmondston,  ly60).  For  hine'cO.E. 
*)tlna,  see  Skeat,  Ety.  Diet,  under  hind. 

1123.  rodde  =  ''  rod."  According  to  Sk.  and  Str.-Br.  this  form  was  originally 
the  same  as  rode  (<0.E.  rr,d).  Tlie  word  however  is  distinct:  <0.E.  rodii, 
cf.  O.N.  rudda  (see  N.K.D.). 

11'25.  tu-ore  (C.  ypore,  J.  »i(corc)  =  "ncck."  W.  (also  St.  and  Wr.)  reads 
spore  (claw),  Str.  mreore,  G.  m-ore.  The  form  gieore  is  preferable,  not  only 
because  it  is  supported  by  J.,  but  also  because  of  the  rhyme:  for  while  fpore 
(O.E.  »pora):  dore  (O.E.  dear)  presents  obvious  ditliculties,  a  normal  rhyme 
is  obtained  with  s^core  (O.E.  sueora)  :  dore  (O.E.  deor). 
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Nis  no^er  no3t,  ]ji  lif  ne  J>i  blod : 

ac  J>u  art  shfejueles  suj^e  god. 

par  nowc  scdea  boj^e  isowe, 
1130     pinnuc,  golfinc,  rok,  ne  crowe 

ne  dar  J^ar  ncuer  cumen  ihende, 

3if  y\  buc  hongej?  at  )>an  ende. 

par  tron  shulle  a^cre  blowe, 

an  3unge  scdcs  springe  '\  growe, 
1135     no  dar  no  fii3el  |?arto  uonge, 

3if  J>u  art  |>arou(?r  ihonge. 

pi  lif  is  eure  \n]ier  T;  qued. 

J>u  nar[t]  no3t  biite  ded. 

Nu  )7U  mi3t  wite  sikerliche 
1140     )?at  ]?ine  Ififihes  boj)  grisliche 

J?e  wile  ];u  art  on  lifda3e: 

vor  wane  )7U  hongest  isla3e, 

3ut  hi  boJ>  of  )'e  ofdradde, 

J7e  fu3eles  ]?at  J^e  er  bigradde. 
1145     Mid  ri5te  men  bo  J?  wi]?  |>e  wro]?e, 

for  )>u  singist  euer  of  hore  lo]?e: 

al  )>at  ]?u  singst,  ra]7e  oj^er  late, 

hit  is  euer  of  manne  unwate: 

wane  ]?u  hauest  ani3t  igrad, 
1150     men  bo]?  of  ]>q  wel  sore  ofdrad. 

1128.  thuelcs.  1138.  nari. 


1128.  shcuclcs  (C.  ^hucki,  J.  gheules)  =  "  a  scarecrow."  The  ■word  is  derived 
from  O.E.  'sdnirls,  one  of  several  earlier  forms  (6.E.  li>jrgeU,fmtch,  g'jrdcb, 
gr.Tfcln,  riTdch,  riecch),  each  of  which  ended  in  «  in  the  sg.  In  each  instance 
the  ending  was -cZ,s  (  =  0.  Tout.  -t.'iZoc,  forming  abstract  sb.):  and  O.E.  'sdcirch 
therefore  <  earlier  O.E.  *itcnrw  +  }»l  (cf.  O.E.  hyrgdx,  0.  Sax.  hurgidi:  O.E. 
gyr(lcl.'',E'p.g!/r(Iisl),  the  aZ>Zj<  in  O.E.  after  unaccented  syllablen.  HceSicvers, 
§  183  (2).  With  this  Prim.  O.E.  'fc'ou-id  may  be  compared  M,  Dn.  schouwxcl, 
M.II.O.  gclu'iifcl,  Mod.  Ger.  nchcuntU,  where  mctatliesis  has  not  taken  place; 
while,  corresponding  to  O.E.  *sctcivclii  is  M.L.G.  fchiluxise,  where  nictathcsis 
is  visible.  Moreover  the  original  meaning  of  O.E.  *sceouisl,  'sc'ieiccln  (  =  "  an 
object  of  horror")  is  suggested  by  the  root-form,  viz.  O.E.  «ct'o/((»-)  =  "  shy." 
In  M.E.,  later  forms  of  O.E.  *i<ciincelif  appear  only  in  this  poem  (viz.  sheucles, 
1.  ll'JS,  and  schdirlcH,  1.  1648,  see  note) :  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  *•  ending 
of  the  Kg.  is  as  yet  retained.  At  a  later  date  the  »  was  dropped  (cf .  burial,  girdle, 
riddle),  and  the  word  is  found  (without  the  s)  in  mod.  dial,  forms  like  fheircll, 
teicell.  In  Berks  and  Oxford  dial.  s/iczivH,  thool  =  "  scarecrow  ";  in  Northauts 
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Nis  nouj^er  nouht,  )?i  lif  ne  blod: 

Ac  )>u  art  sheules  swi)7e  god.  Fol.  237  r.  col.  2. 

par  newc  sedes  beo])  isowe, 
1130     Pynnuc,  goldfynch,  rok,  ne  crowe 

Ne  dar  neuer  cumen  ihcnde, 

If  J?i  buk  hongej?  at  J^an  ende. 

par  treon  schullc]?  ayer  blowe, 

T,  yonge  sedes  springe  '\  growe, 
1135     Ne  dar  no  fuoel  )?arto  fonge, 

If  ])u  art  Jjaroucr  ihongc. 

pi  lif  is  eucr  lu)>er  and  qued, 

pu  nart  nouht  bute  ded, 

Nv  )?u  myht  wite  sikerliche 
1140     pat  J?ine  leches  beo)?  grisliche 

pe  hwile  ]?u  art  on  lyfdaye: 

Vor  hwenne  J?u  hongest  islawe, 

Yet  hi  be:.]?  of  J?e  atdradde, 

pe  foweles  |>at  J>c  er  bigradde. 
1145     Mid  rihte  men  beo]?  wij?  )?e  wroJ>e, 

For  J?u  singest  of  heore  lo]?e: 

Al  )>at  )?u  singest,  raj>e  oj^er  late, 

Hit  is  euer  of  manncs  vnhwate: 

Hwanne  J?u  haucst  anyht  igrad, 
1150     Men  beo)>  of  ]?e  wel  sore  aferd. 


a  "«eic«W"="a  lino  of  feathers  on  twine  placed  a  foot  or  two  from  the 
ground. ..to  keep  the  deer  within  bounds"  :  elsewhere  tho  phrase  "to 
break  sewel]"  =  "to  forsake  an  old  habit"  (see  E.D.D.  sewell,  S.E.D. 
ffuncell). 

1133.  nhiille  (J.  jfftuZZc/")  =  "shall."  The  C.  form  is  ctYDioloRically 
correct  (<0.E.  sculon),  the  J.  form  is  modernised:  see  note  1.  1010,  ol.so 
1. 1703. 

a^ere.  W.  trans.  "  in  the  year,  at  the  appropriate  yearly  season."  Mr  Bruce 
Dickins,  with  greater  probability,  suggests,  "in  the  spring,  in  the  warm 
Kcason."  The  word  gear  originally  meant  "the  warm  part  of  the  year," 
as  opposed  iowintcr:  and  this  meaning  is  occasionally  found  inO.E.,cf.  liunio 
I'ocin  (1,  32),  Gcr  hyp  (jumciia  hiht  (summer  is  a  joy  to  men),  also  lleowulf 
(1.1134),  Gudlac  (1.  716).  Subsequently  both  gear  and  winter  were  used  for 
the  whoie  year,  though  at  a  later  time,  winter  was  restricted  to  it.n  original 
signilicancc.  (See  Dickins,  liutiic  and  Heroic  Poevi»,  p.  16,  al.so  B,  T.  Suppl. 
6.  gear,  ni  (b).) 

1140.  lecher  = ' '  looks,  appearance,"  <  O.E.  lee  [cf.  locian].  For  instances  of 
O.E.  Itx  in  compounds,  sec  Napier,  O.E.  Glosfes,  3462  n. 

1150  fi.   See  additional  notes,  p.  202. 
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pu  singst  J>ar  sxxm  man  shal  be  ded: 

euer  )>u  bodest  sumne  qued. 

pu  singst  ajen  ei3te  lure, 

o)»8r  of  summe  frondes  rure : 
1155     o]>QT  ]?u  bodes[t]  huses  brune, 

o]>er  ferde  of  manne,  o])er  |7oues  rune; 

o]yer  J?u  bodest  cualm  of  oreue, 

oyer  ];at  londfolc  wur]?  idorue, 

o'per  y<xt  wif  lost  hire  make; 
1160     o)>er  ]?u  bodest  cheste  an  sake.  Fol.  241  v.  col.  1. 

Euer  ]7u  singist  of  manne  hareme, 

)»ur3  ]?e  hi  bo)?  son  1;  areme. 

)>u  ne  singst  neuer  one  si]?e, 

]7at  hit  nis  for  sum  unsi|?e. 
1165     Heruore  hit  is  ]?at  me  ]?e  shune]?, 

an  Jjc  totorue]?  1  tobune]? 

mid  staue,  T:  stoone,  T.  turf,  1  clute, 

J>at  |?u  ne  mi3t  nowar  atrirte."'^^/' -  -ia^i^K.  -  ttc^^i 

Dahet  euer  suich  budel  in  tune 
1170     J)at  euer  bode]?  unwreste  rune, 

an  cue?*  bringe]?  vuele  ti)?inge, 

an  j^at- euer  spec]?  of  vuele  ]?inge! 

God  Almi3ti  \v[u]rj?e  him  wro]?, 
-^•f^'  an  al  ]?at  wcrie]?  linnene  clo]?!" 

1176         pe  hulc  ne  abo[d]  no3t  swi]?[e]  longe, 

ah  3cf  ondsware  starke  1.  stronge: 

"Wat,"  qua]>  ho,  "hartu  ihoded?    ce  pAs-dL'*^*^^  to  o^/« 

o]?er  ]?u  kursest  al  unihoded  ? 

1155.    hoici.  1173.    icr/f.  1175.   ahot,  «u;t/>. 

1166.  (o/;ixr)/'/="bcat.s"<  O.E.  'to-byninn  or  *tohunian.  It  Is  uncertain 
whether  the  w  or  the  y  form  is  to  be  inferred  in  O.E.:  and  the  rhyme  with 
ghmej}  (1. 1165)  docs  not  help,  since  both  O.E.  /tcuniati  Sind  ncynian  are  found. 
The  word  also  occurs  in  Shoreham's  Pocmg  (1.  85),  So  tobcte  and  so  toboiwd, 
where  Str.-Br.  reads  tobuncd  (and  in  the  present  instance  tobune/?).  In  that  case 
however  the  Shoreham  form  would  be  tohvuned:  and  as  against  the  lonp: 
vowel  in  tobnncjy  there  is  the  rhyme  with  8humf>,  where  the  vowel  is  short. 
Hence  the  respective  forms  most  probably  are  tobUneJy  and  tob'iucd  (o  =  a  later 
vanant  of  u).  Then,  too,  the  origin  of  the  word  remains  obscure.  W.  con- 
nects it  apparently  with  O.E.  and  M.E.  buiic  (hollow  stem)  and  explains  the 
vc:"b  as  "to  beat  with  sticks  or  reeds." 

1167.  <u,'/<O.E.  tyrf,  mutated  dat.  of  O.E.  turf. 
1169.   Dahct,  see  note  1.  99. 

1174.   W.  interprets  this  a8  =  "the  clergy":   Mr  G.  G.  Coulton  as  "all 
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pu  singst  J?ar  sum  man  sal  beo  ded: 

Euer  y\x  bodest  sumne  qued. 

pu  singst  ayeyn  ayhte  lure, 

O^Qx  of  summe  vrendes  rure: 
1155     OJ>er  J7u  bodest  buses  brune, 

0]>er  ferde  of  manne,  o|?er  J^eues  run[e]: 

O'^er  J7U  bodest  qualm  of  orue, 

O'^er  J?at  londfolc  w[u]r)?  idorue, 

0]?er  )7at  wif  leost  hire  make: 
1160     O^er  ))u  bodest  cheste  and  sake. 

Euer  J;u  singcst  of  manne  harme, 

purh  );e  hi  beo]>  sorie  T,  arnie:  Fol.  237  ▼.  col.  1. 

pu  ne  singest  neuer  one  syj?e, 

pat  hit  nys  for  su7?ime  vnsy]?e. 
1165     Hervore  hit  is  |>at  me  }?e  sunej», 

1  J>e  totoruc)>  1  tobune); 

Mid  staue,  T.  stone,  1:  turf,  1  clute, 

pat  ]^u  ne  myht  noware  atrute. 

Dahet  euer  budel  in  tune 
1170     pat  bedej>  vnwreste  rune, 

'\  euer  bringe|>  vucle  tydinge, 

T,  J?at  speke)?  of  vucle  )?inge! 

God  Ahnyhti  \v[u]r]?e  him  wroj?. 

1  al  J?at  were)?  lynncnc  clo}>!" 
1175         pe  vie  nabod  noht  s\vi);e  longe, 

Ac  5ef  answerc  stark  '\  stronge: 

"Hwat,"  que);  heo,  "ertu  ihoded? 

0]?er  )>u  cursest  vnihodcd  ? 
1156.   run.  1158.   wr/.  1173.   irr/-. 


decent  unmonastic  folk."  The  latter  points  out  (see  M.L.R.  xvn.  p.  69), 
(1)  that  "  the  usual  meaning  of  linen  cloth  in  medieval  English,  as  in  French, 
is  that  of  underclothin<T"  (see  N.E.D.  s.v.  linen,  Godefroy.  s.v.  linge),  (2)  that 
"this  specification  of  linen  cloth  cannot  be  referred  to  the  outer  garments  of 
the  clergy  (who  appeared  in  linen  only  for  a  few  hours  of  the  day)  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  large  class  who  were  distinguished  by  the  linen  shirt,"  (3)  that  a 
large  section  of  the  community  were  without  the  linen  shirt:  "the  peasant 
and  the  poor  man  by  necessity,  many  others,  for  religion's  sake,"  (4)that 
if  linen  cloth  is  used  in  0.  d:  N.  in  its  commonest  sense,  the  phrase  would 
therefore  roughly  connote  all  socially  respectable  people  except  the  monk  and 
his  congeners,  and  that  here  the  N.  is  invoking  upon  the  O.  "the  malison  of 
all  decent  unmonastic  folk." 

1177  ff.   For  the  meaning  of  these  lines  see  Intro.  §  7,  p.  Ivii  note. 

7—2 
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For  prestea  wike  ich  wat  J^u  dest. 
.   1180    Ich  not  3efJ?u  were  3aure  prest: 

ich  not  3ef  ]?u  canst  masse  singe: 

inoh  )>u  canst  of  mansinge.         i^-  f^e^-^^ u-h<u>^^  -  e^co,^ 

Ah  hit  is  for  J^ine  aide  ni)?e, 

}^at  J?u  me  aknrsedest  o5er  siSe: 
1185     ah  ]7arto  is  lihtlich  ondsware; 

"Drah  to  J?e!"  cwa]?  )7e  cartare. 

Wi  attwitestu  me  mine  insihte, 

an  min  iwit  1  mine  mi3te? 

For  ich  am  witi  ful  iwis, 
1190     an  wo[t]  al  ]>at  to  kumen  is: 

ich  wot  of  hunger,  of  hergonge:     o-r  A^^«*^.  '*--*» 

ich  wot  3cf  men  schule  libbc  longe: 

ich  wat  3ef  wif  lus[t]  hire  make: 

ich  wat  ]>ax  schal  boo  n\]>  T;  wrake;       Fol.  241  v.  col.  2, 
1195     ich  wot  hwo  schal  beon  [anjhonge, 

oJ>er  elles  fu]ne_de^  afonge. 

3ef  men  habbe)?  bataile  inume, 

ich  wat  hwaj?er  schal  boon  ouerkume : 

ich  wat  3if  cwalm  seal  comen  on  orfo, 
1200     an  3if  dor  schul  Hgge  [a]storue; 
1190.  wod.  1193.  luste.  1195.  T  hongc.  1200.  1  ftorue. 

1180.  jnure.  J,  omits  this  form  aa  unusual.  It  is  probably  a  variant  of 
eaxierc  (1.  1282)  =  "  ever."  W.  and  G.  however  trans.  =  " certainly,  fully,"  and 
the  former  quotes  Miitzncr,  Wb.  (335),  ;icare  (adv.)<O.E.  gear{w)e.  But  this 
seems  an  unlikely  derivation,  as  it  is  diilicult  to  see  how  O.E.  -earwe,  -care 
could  Kivo  M.E.  -aure:  moreover  O.E.  gcari,w)c  in  the  poem  reKularly>  iare 
(cf.  1. 8G0).  >=         J     :> 

1184.  Hero  the  {fi)  orthography  begins  again,  and  the  contractions  for/a(, 
J^cs  are  used. 

118(>.  Drah  to  pe,  apparently  a  colloquial  expression  used  here  derisively. 
English  carters  of  to-day  have  definite  commands  for  the  guidance  of  their 
horses  when  walking  without  the  help  of  the  reins.  Among  these  commands 
are  "come  up!,"  "gee  (go)  away!  ":  and  in  accordance  wiih  the  command, 
the  horses  move  to  left  or  to  right.  The  form  <fra/i  =  "  go"  (cf.  11.274,776):  the 
phrapc  =  "go  to!"  with /e  as  ethical  dative:  and  the  expression  is  one  of 
contempt  and  derision.    Cf.  Barnes,  Poems,  119: 

An'  ev'ry  hoss  do  know  my  feiice 
An'  mind  my  'mether  ho!  an'  whugl 
•where  "  'mether  ho!  "  =  "come  hither"  and  "whug"  =  "go  off!" 

1189.  witi  (J.  pin),  scribal  error,  n  written  for  ti:  cf.  similar  confusion 
bctrt'ccn  7t  and  it  (Intro.  §  3  {d)  (v)  (tj)). 

1193.  liift  (C.  luste,  J.  lust).  W.  retains  lustc  and  translates  =  " has  joy 
in"  (opt.  sg.).  Str.  and  G.  adopt  the  J.  readiiig,  and  G.  suggests  that  luKt 
heTC  =  lust  (O.E.  bjst,  licst)  "shall  lose,"  which  is  probably  the  correct  inter- 
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For  prestes  wike  ich  wat  J?u  dest. 
1180     Ich  not  if  |?u  were  preost: 

Ich  not  if  ]>u  canst  masse  singe: 

Inouh  ]7U  canst  of  Mansynge. 

Ac  hit  is  for  ]?ine  olde  ny]?e, 

\>at  ]?u  me  acursedest  o)>er  si)?e: 
1185     Ac  j7arto  is  lihtlych  answerer 

"Drah  to  ]>e!"  que];  ]?e  kartere. 

Hwi  atwitestu  me  myne  insihte, 

1  [m]in  iwit  1  myne  myhte? 

For  ich  am  [witi]  ful  iwis, 
1190    '\  wo[t]  al  ^at  to  comen  is. 

Ich  wot  of  hunger,  of  hcregonge; 

Ich  wot  if  men  sulle  libbe  longe; 

Ich  wot  if  wif  lust  hire  make; 

Ich  wot  hwar  sal  beo  nij?  '\  wrake: 
1195     Ich  wot  hwo  sal  beo  anhonge, 

0]>er  elles  fulne  de|>  avonge. 

If  men  habbe]>  batayle  inume, 

Ic  \v[o]t  hwa)?er  sal  beo  ouercurae ; 

Ic  wot  if  qualm  sal  cumen  on  orve, 
1200     T;  if  deor  schuUe  ligge  astoruc: 

1188.   Min.  1189.   bin.  1190.   trod. 


Fol.  237t.oo1.  2. 


1198.  vt. 


pretation.  As  Kenyon  {J.E.G.P.  xii.  584)  pointed  out,  this  line  (1193)  is 
virtually  a  repetition  of  1. 1159  where  the  form  lost  (=:0.E.  Iwst  pr.  Ssg.  of 
leosan)  appears:  and  of  this  form,  lust  (O.E.  liest)  is  the  more  regular 
variant. 

1195.  anhonge  (C.I  honge,  J.  an/tori(/e)  =  "hung."  Since  T  honge  gives  no 
sense,  the  C.  Bcribe  has  evidently  misread  an  of  his  original  as  and,  and  has 
employed  the  corresponding  symbol  C^) :  see  Intro.  §  3  (a)  (ii)  (p). 

1196.  a/o7(^c  =  "  receive."  This  word  =  an  infin.  (after  scluil,  1. 1195),  and  is 
formed  either  from  the  p.p.  of  O.E.  onfon,  or  from  O.E.  a  +  O.^.fanga:  of. 
mixfonge  (1.  1374). 

1200.  anionic  (C.  1  storue,  J.  astorue)  ==  (p.p.)  "dead."  The  J.  reading  is 
undoubtedly  correct,  the  C.  scribe  having  fallen  into  an  error  similar  to  that 
of  1.  1195.  W.  however  retains  the  C.  reading  which  involves  certain 
diflicultics.  In  the  first  place,  if  the  C.  reading  bo  adopted,  xloruc  must 
obviously  be  read  as  an  iutin.  (<0.E.  stcorfan,  to  die),  and  in  this  section  of 
the  text  (see  note  1. 1184)  the  form  would  ordinarily  have  been  \vritten  as 
steorue,  not  sturue.  Moreover  certain  diflicultics  are  incuiTcd  with  regard  to 
the  rhyme.  Sweet  {History  of  English  Sounds,  §  657)  maintained  in  this 
connection  that  "the  rhyme  xtorfe  :  orfe  is  an  exceptional  one  on  O.E.  eo 
which  is  perhaps  due  to  some  change  of  pronunciation  (*eor/  for  or/)/'  But 
this  suggestion  is  unneces.^ary :  a  normal  rliyn'c  on  o  is  obtained  by  reading 
astoruc  (<0.E.  dstor/cn,  p.p.  of  dstiurfun)  which  is  also  tlio  form  required 
for  orthographical  rea-sons.   Trans.  "I  know  whether  beasts  shall  lie  dead." 
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ich  wot  3ef  treon  schule  blowe: 

ich  wat  3ef  cornes  schule  growe : 

ich  wot  3ef  huses  schule  heme: 

ich  wot  3ef  men  schule  eome  o^er  erne: 
1205     ich  wot  3ef  sea  schal  schipes  drenche: 

ich  wot  3ef  snuw[e]  schal  uuele  clenche. 

An  3et  ich  con  muchel  more: 

ich  con  inoh  in  bokes  lore, 

an  eke  ich  can  of  J>e  Goddspelle 
1210     more  ]?an  ich  nule  J?e  telle : 

for  ich  at  chirche  come  ilome, 

an  muche  leorni  of  wisdome: 

ich  wat  al  of  ]?e  tacninge, 

an  of  oj^er  feole  ]?inge. 
1215     3efcni  mon  schal  rem  abide, 

al  ich  hit  wot  ear  hit  itide. 

1206.   xnuwef. 


1*204,  eoTne  o/^cr  erne.  W.  trans,  "run  or  cause  to  run,"  without  further 
comment.  G.  regards  the  phrase  as  a  legal  formula  meaning  "  to  seek  refuge," 
and  he  quotes  in  support  of  his  view  from  the  A.S.  Law,  "(lif  hie  (i.e.  refuge) 
J'ahnon  geieriie  o66e  gescrnc"  (see  B. T.  s.v.  fahmaii)=:"  if  a  foeman  shall 
obtfiin  refuge  by  running  or  riding."  A  simpler  explanation  however  is  ob- 
tained by  translating:  "I  know  whether  men  shall  run  (on  foot)  or  ride," 
i.e.  whether  they  shall  be  poor  or  not.  Later  on,  the  phrase  occurs  with 
ihe  meaning  "under  all  circumstances,"  cf.  Chaucer,  C.T.  A  22ol-2,  "Thy 
temple  wol  I  worshipe  evermo...wher  I  ride  or  go."  And  possibly  that  is  the 
raeuning  here,  i.e.  "I  know  of  men  under  all  circumstances."  Cf.  also  Usk, 
TeUament  of  Love,  n.  i.  62,  rijdcr  and  goer. 

1206.  i'nuwc  (C.  snuwes  or  S7ni/>cs,  J.  smithes)  =  " snovr.''  St.  and  Wr.  read 
snuwe/!,  Str.  tmi/^es,  W.  snuwcs,  G.  fiiuices  schule.  It  is  evident  from  the 
C.  and  J.  readings  that  this  passage  in  the  common  original  was  somewhat 
obscure  and  prcsent<3d  diUiculty  to  both  of  the  scribes.  In  the  first  place, 
whichever  of  the  two  rc;vdings  be  adopted  it  would  seem  likely  that  in  either 
case  the  final  «  is  due  to  a  scribal  error  (i.e.  dittography)  in  the  intermediate 
text.  This  is  suggested  by  the  form  schal  (pres.  3  sg.)  which  immediately 
follows.  In  the  second  place  it  will  be  noted  that  tht;  passage  11. 1199-1206 
deals  with  the  various  disasters  of  which  the  Owl  claims  to  have  foreknow- 
ledge and  the  list  is  fairly  svstematic.  First  come  the  plagues  on  cattle  and 
wild  beasts  (11. 1199-1200),  then  the  blights  on  trees  and  crops  (11. 1201-2). 
thirdly,  social  calamities  (11.  120li— 1),  and  lastly,  disasters  due  to  Nature 
itself  (11.  I2O0-6).  Under  this  last  heading  come  the  tempests  at  sea  (1. 120-5), 
and  it  is  clear  that,  in  view  of  this  context,  the  reading  snuwe  is  preferable 
to  smipc;  so  that  1. 1206  would  read,  " IJcnowJi_snow  shall  bind  [the  earth] 
in  evil  fashion  (or  with  har.-h  fetters)."  The  only  difliculty  arises  from  the 
uhdouLtedly  irregular  form  snuti-e,  which  elsewhere  occurs  in  the  poem  as 
asnoice  (1.  413),  S7iov  (1.  4.30),  snoa  (1.  1002)  (  =  0.E.  sndw).  G.  suggests  that 
it  may  be  duo  to  the  influence  of  the  ir :  but  such  instances  of  that  intluence 
as  occur  have  initial  w  (cf.  icude  (1. 1029)  alongside  wodc  (1.  444)  and  wu  (1.  187) 
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Ic  wot  if  tren  schulle  blowe: 

Ic  wot  if  corn  schulle  growe: 

Ic  wot  if  buses  schulle  beme: 

Ic  wot  if  men  sulle  eome  oJ?er  erne: 
1205     Ic  wot  if  sea  sal  sch[i]pe3  drcnche: 

Ic  wot  if  [smithe]  sale  vuele  clenche. 

T,  ic  con  muchele  more: 
.   Ic  con  ynouh  in,  bokes  lore, 

'X  ek  ic  can  of  )>e  Godspelle 
1210     More  ]?an  ic  wile  "pQ  telle: 

Vor  ic  at  chireche  cume  ilorae, 

T.  muchel  leomy  of  wisdome: 

Ic  wot  al  of  J?e  tokn3'ngc, 

'X  of  o]7er  vale  )?inge. 
1215     If  eny  mon  schal  rem  abide, 

Al  ic  hit  wot  ar  hit  ityde. 

1205.   tchpct.  1206,   sMitfus. 


alongside  too  (1. 113)),  and  thus  do  not  oiTcr  a  parallel  to  $nuwe  where  the  v 
(ollows  the  root  vowel.  More  probably  the  u  in  snuwe  must  be  regarded  as  a 
scribal  variant  of  o  (rare  at  this  date)  irrespective  of  quality  or  quantity  :  and 
instances  of  this  change  occur  in  hu  (1. 12;:(0),  ho  (heo)  (1.33),  wudt  (1. 1029), 
wodc  (1.  444). 

But  while  the  C.  reading  is  most  probably  that  of  the  original,  the 
reading  of  the  J.  scribe  is  not  without  its  interest.  In  the  first  place,  it 
represents  an  attempt  to  emend  an  obscure  passage  in  the  common  original 
in  the  light  of  clenche,  a  word  generally  associated  in  M.E.  with  the  work  of 
smiths:  so  that  the  J.  reading  becomes  "I_know  if  smiths  shall  rivet  badly, 
l^e^jnake  defective  arms  and  armour."  This  reading,  though  palacogruphically 
possible  {C.  siimrca  might  easily  he  read  as  fviipe*),  must  however  be  dis- 
missed  in  view  of  the  context.  Secondly,  the  reading  of  the  J.  scribe  is 
possessed  of  considerable  value  as  illustrating  the  errors  to  which  copyists  ot 
that  time  were  liable.  Thus,  in  writing  umiih — for  ««uw— he  reads  n  of  his 
original  form  (see  Intro.  §  3  (d)  (v)  (e)),  u  for  it  (see  Intro.  §  3  (d)  (v)  (A),  nnd 
J>  (  =  v/)  foT  h  (see  Intro.  §  3  (d)  (v)  (a)) :  and  a  knowledge  of  these  possibilities 
is  of  great  help  in  elucidating  the  text  (cf.  11.  763,  1322,  12-56*  1257). 

1213.  ^j(?nni^e=" symbolism."  The  12th  century  not  only  adopted  the 
allegorical  interpretation  of  Scripture  elaborated  by  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church  (cf.  Ormulum,  Bestiary,  etc.),  but  they  also  exalted  the  symbolictJ 
principle  into  an  ultimate  explanation  of  the  Universe.  For  an  account  of 
such  works  as  Hugo  de  St  Victor,  De  Sacramcntin  Christianaefidei,  Ahinus  de 
Insulis,  Anticlaudianus,  and  of  the  symbolism  underlying  the  architecture 
and  sculpture  of  that  period  see  H.  0.  Taylor,  The  Medieval  Mitul,  ii, 
ch.  xxvii — XXVIII. 

1215.  rfw(<:O.E. /jream)  =  "  hue-and-cry"  :  cf.  uJ/wtJ  (1. 1683).  G.  point'< 
out  that  both  expressions  were  legal  terms  for  the  outcry  raised  in  puisuit  of 
a  thief  or  murderer.  All  who  heard  the  "hue-and-cry"  had  to  join  in  the 
pursuit  (see  Pollock  and  Maitland,  Jliyt.  of  Eng.  Law,  ii.  578),  cf.  11. 1264, 
1683. 
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Ofte,  for  mine  muchele  iwitte, 

wgI  sori-mod  T.  w[ro]J?  ich  sitte : 

wan  ich  iseo  ^at  sum  wrechede 
1220     is  manne  neh,  innoh  ich  grede: 

ich  bidde  J>ai  men  beon  iwar[r]e, 

an  habbe  gode  readcs  3ar[r]e, 

For  Alfred  seide  a  wis  word, 

euch  men  hit  schulde  legge  on  hord: 
1225     "5ef  ]?u  isihst  [er]  he  beo  icume, 

his  str[e]nc]>e  is  him  wel  neh  binume." 

An  grcte  duntes  beo]?  j^e  lasse, 

3ef  me  ikepj)  mid  iwarnesse,  Fol.  242  r.  col.  l. 

an  [flo]  schal  toward  misjenge, 
1230     3ef  J^u  isihst  hu  fleo  of  strenge; 

for  J7U  mi3t  blenche  wel  T;  fleo, 

3if  ]?u  isihst  heo  to  |7e  teo. 

pat  eni  man  beo  falle  in  [ejdwite, 

wi  schal  he  me  his  sor  atwite? 
1235     pah  ich  iseo  his  harm  biuore, 

ne  come]>  hit  no3t  of  me  ]?aru[o]re. 

pah  ]>\i  iseo  ^at  sum  blind  mon, 

"pat  nanne  rihtne  wei  ne  con, 

to  ]?are  diche  his  dwcole  fulie[3], 
1240     an  falle|>,  and  j^arone  sulie[C], 

1218.   VDorfy.  1221.    iwartc.  1222.    ^aHe.  1225.   «•  omitted. 

1226.   ttrncfye,        1229.  jleo,  see  note.    .      12:^3.   odwit.         1237.  pariiare. 

1239.  fulicd.  1240.   sulied. 


1221.   iicarre   (C.   iwarte,   .J.   u-arre)  =  " aware,   cautious."     For  similar 
scribal  errors  of  t  written  for  r,  cf.  1. 1222,  also  11. 1106,  J.  1260. 
\\j    1225.   Trans.  "If  thou  sec^t  [trouble]  before  it  comes,  it  ia  deprived  of 
/almost  all  its  force."    For  similar  sentiments  cf.  Icel.  Proverb  Poem,  ni.  27, 
FyMi  inan-ck  ins  fyrra  vara  (Forewarned  is  forearmed). 

1229-30.  A  passage  of  considerable  dilliculty.  W.  takes  duntes  (understood 
from  1.  1227)  as  the  subject  oi  Jlen  schal  and  translates  "And  [duntcn,  i.e. 
"blown"]  sha,ll  fly  towards  misfaring,  if  thou  seest  how  [they]  fly  from  the 
string."  But,  apart  from  the  awkward  ellipsis  of  [they]  in  1.1230,  this 
interpretation  involves  the  reading  of  a  nom.  pi.  duntes  with  a  sg.  vb.  schal; 
while  the  connection  of  "blows"  with  "a  string"  is  not  free  from  ambiguity. 
G.  therefore  roads  Jleo  (1. 1229)  =^o  (<0.E.  jh'i,  arrow)  as  the  nom.  of  schal. 
And  this  seems  to  bo  quite  plausible:  for,  as  Kenyon  (J.E.G.P.  xii.  584) 
points  out,  "since  each  scribe  was  copying  from  a  MS.  that  in  different  parts 
had  both  o  and  eo  (for  O.E.  eo),  it  is  not  surprising  that  yZo  (<0.E.  ild) 
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Ofte,  vor  myne  muchele  witte, 

Wei  sori-mod  T;  wroJ>  I  sytte: 

Hwanne  ic  iseo  J^er  sum  wrecchede 
1220     Is  cumynde  neyh,  inoh  ic  grede: 

Ic  bidde  J?er  men  boon  warre, 
■    1.  habbe  gode  redes  yare. 

Vor  AXnred  seyde  a  wis  word, 

Vych  mo7i  hit  scholde  legge  on  herd: 
1225     "If  ]?u  isyst  her  heo  beo  icurae, 

His  streng)>e  is  him  wel  neyh  binume." 

T.  grete  duntes  beo]?  J>e  lasse, 

If  me  ikepe)>  myd  iwarnesse, 

'\  [flo]  schal  tov/ard  misyenge, 
1230     If  J>u  isihst  hw  flco  of  strenge: 

For  ]>u  myht  blenche  T;  fleo, 

If  ]?u  isihst  heo  to  |)e  teo. 

pauh  eny  mo7i  beo  falle  in  edwito, 

Hwi  schal  [he]  me  his  sor  atwite  ? 
1235     pauh  ic  iseo  his  harm  bivore, 

Ne  cume|>  hit  nouht  of  me  ]>arfore.       Fol.  238  r.  col.  1. 

pah  J>u  iseo  ]?at  sum  blynd  mon, 

pat  nanne  rihtne  wey  ne  con. 

To  J^are  diche  his  dwele  volewe)», 
1240     T.  fallej?,  T.  J^aronne  8ulie)>, 

1229.  Jlco.  1234.    }ie  omitted. 


should  be  changed  to  Jleo  in  the  neighbourhood  of  two  occurrences  otjleo^' 
(of.  11. 1230,  1231).  This  suggestion  may  therefore  be  adopted,  with  the  addi- 
tional remark  that  the  alteration  of  Jlo  to  Jko  ha<l  in  all  probabilitv  taken 
place  in  the  intermediate  text  which  stood  for  the  common  original,  since 
the  spelling /co  is  characteristic  of  both  C.  and  J.  Line  1229  will  therefore 
read  "And  an  arrow  shall  miscarry  (fly  towards  miscarriage)":  the  verb  of 
motion  (viz.  "fly")  having  been  omitted  ixher  nchal.  There  yet  remains  the 
diOiculty  of  the  ellipsis  in  1.  1230.  But  this  may  bo  avoided  by  taking  /»u 
o.3  =  hco  [ho),  which  occurs  in  1.  1232,  where  the  construction  is  closely 
parallel  and  hco  is  used  for  O.E.  fem.acc.  sg.  hie.  The  reading  of  1.  12150 
would  then  be  "if  thou  dost  see  it  fly  from  the  string":  and  this  on  the 
whole  would  seem  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  interpretation.  It  is  not  neces.'^ry 
to  take  an  (1. 1229)  as  =  indef.  article  (see  Kenyon) :  for  J.  reads  ^,  and  more- 
over an  (indef.  article)  occurs,  as  a  rule,  only  before  vowels  in  this  poem. 

12394o.  /uUeif...gidie<r,  cf.  fuljcj'  (1.  3U7),  aolcjy  (1.  1276).  For  these 
variants  see  note  1.  379. 

Trans,  •'he  follows  his  uncertain  (erratic)  course  to  the  ditch." 
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wenest  ]?u,  ]?ah  ich  al  iseo, 
])at  hit  for  me  J^e  ra]7ere  beo? 
Al  swo  hit  fare]?  bi  mine  witte: 
hwanne  ich  on  mine  bowe  sitte, 
1245     ich  wot  1  iseo  swij^e  brihte 

an  summe  men  kume[5]  harm  J?arrihte. 

Schal  he,  ]?at  ]?erof  no]?ing  not, 

hit  wite  me  for  ich  hit  wot? 

Schal  he  his  mishap  wite  me, 
1250     for  ich  am  wisure  j^anc  he? 

Hwanne  ich  iseo  ]fat  sum  wrechede 

is  manne  neh,  inoh  ich  grede, 

an  bidde  inoh  "j^at  hi  heom  schilde, 

for  toward  heom  is  [harm  unmilde]. 
1256     Ah  ]?ah  ich  grede  lude  an  stille, 

al  hit  itid  ];ur[h]  Codes  wille. 

Hwi  wullc]?  men  of  me  hi  mcne, 

))ah  ich  mid  soJ?e  heo  awene  ? 

pah  ich  hi  warni  al  \at  3er, 
1260     nis  heom  ]7erfore  harem  no  ]>q  ner: 

ah  ich  heom  singe  for  ich  wolde       Fol.  242  r.  col.  2. 

"pat  hi  wel  understonde  schulde 

]>at  sum  unsel]?e  heom  is  ihende, 

hwan  ich  min  huing  to  heo?«  sende. 
1265     Naue]?  no  man  none  sikerhede 

'^at  he  ne  mai  wene  1.  adrede 

^at  sum  unhwate  ne[h]  him  beo, 

J^ah  he  ne  conne  hit  iseo. 

Forjji  scidc  Alfred  swi]>e  wel, 
1270     and  his  wordc  was  Goddspel, 

1246.   kuvicd.        1254;    liarm  unmilde  omitted.         1256.  }>urp. 
1264.    huing,  u  altered  to  o.  1267.   nej>. 


1246.   J7i(m  =  dat.Bg.   Trans,  "on  some  man."  , 

1255.  lude  an  «tt7/e  =  either  "loud  and  low"  (W.)  or  "under  all  circum-  v 
stances"  (Str.-I3r.).  I  | 

1256.  /yurh  (C,  J'urp,  J.  omits).  The  omission  of  the  word  from  J.  suRgests  |  \ 
that  the  reading  of  the  common  original  v/iis  Jnirp.  For  similar  scribal  con-  I  ill 
fusion  between  h  and/>  see  Intro.  §  3  (J)  (v)  (a).  I  | 
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"Wenestu,  }?ah  ic  al  iseo, 

pat  hit  for  me  J>e  raj^er  beo  ? 

Al  so  hit  fare)?  bi  [m]ine  witte: 

panne  ic  on  myne  bowe  sitte, 
1245     Ic  wot  'I.  iseo  swi}>e  brihte 

])at  su7«rae  men  cumej?  harm  )?arrihte. 

Sal  he,  )?ar  he  nowiht  not, 

Hit  wite  me  vor  ic  hit  wot? 

Sal  he  his  myshap  wyten  me, 
1250     Vor  ic  am  wisure  ]>an  he  ? 

Hwanne  ic  iseo  J^at  sum  wrechede 

Is  manne  ncyh,  inouh  ic  grede, 

T.  bidde  inouh  ^at  hi  heom  schilde, 

Vor  toward  heowi  is  harm  vnmylde. 
1256     Ac  Jjah  ic  grede  lude  and  stille, 

Al  iwur)>  Godcs  wilie. 

Hwi  wullc]?  men  of  me  mene, 

pah  ic  mid  soJ?e  heo  awene? 

pah  ic  hi  warny  al  }>at  yer, 
1260     Nis  heo/n  }?arvore  [harem]  J^e  ner: 

Ac  ich  singe  vor  ich  wolde 

per  hi  wel  vnderstonde  scholde 

pat  sum  vnsel  iieom  is  ihende, 

Hwen  ic  myn  huyng  to  heo;^  sende. 
1265     NaucJ^  mon  no  sikerhede 

pa^  he  ne  may  wene  1  adrede 

pat  sum  vnhap  neih  him  beo, 

pah  he  ne  cunne  hit  iseo. 

For)?i  seyde  Alured  swi];e  wel, 
1270     1  his  word  was  Godspel, 

1243.   Mine.  12G0.   atari. 


12C0.  harem  (J.  atem),  scribal  confusion  between  t  and  r,  see  Intro.  S  8 
(d)  (v)  (5). 

r264.  /iuin^  =  " outcry."  St.  soing,  Wr.  sonri,  Str.  hoing.  Str.-Br.  trans.  = 
"clamour"  (<:O.Fr.  hucr,  to  cry  out),  of.  Mod.  Eng.  "hue-and-cry."  W. 
connects  the  word  with  "hooin^,  whooing,"  imitative  of  the  owl's  cry. 

12G7.  iich  (C.  iirh,  J.  nciJi).  W.  reotls  uey,  with  y  written  very  much  like 
dotted/.  The  rending  of  the  intermediate  text  was  doubtless  nej'  in  error  for 
ne/i  of  the  original,  see  note  1.  1256,     Note  also  C.  unhwate,  J.  vnhap. 
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J?a^  "euereuch  man,  J?e  bet  him  beo, 

cauer  )>e  bet  he  hine  beseo:" 

"ne  truste  no  mon  to  his  weole 

to  swij?e,  )>ah  he  habbe  ueole." 
1275     "Nis  [nout]  so  hot  }^at  hit  nacole]?, 

no  no5t  so  hwit  ^it  hit  ne  sole]?, 

ne  no3t  so  leof  '^at  hit  ne  alo|?cJ>, 

ne  no3t  so  glad  |?ai  hit  ne  awro]?e]?: 

ac  cau6')'ceu[c]h  J>ing  ]>at  eche  nis, 
1280     agon  schal,  1  al  ]>i3  worldcs  blis." 

Nu  |>u  mi3t  wite  readliche, 

"^at  eauerc  |»u  spekest  gideliche: 

for  al  }^at  ]7U  me  seist  for  schame, 

euer  J?e  seolue  hit  turne]>  to  grome. 
1285     Go  so  hit  go,  at  eche  fenge  trouJ- 

]>\i  fallest  mid  J?ine  ahene  sweage;   uj^^^"^-^ 

al  \>at  j?u  seist  for  me  to  schende, 

hit  is  mi  wurschipe  at  ]?an  ende. 

Bute  ]>n  wille  bet  aginne, 
1290     ne  shaltu  bute  schame  iwinne." 
pe  ni)tingale  sat  1.  si3te, 

T:  hoh/iil  was,  l  ful  wel  mi3te, 

for  ^Q  hulc  svvo  ispeke  hadde, 

an  hire  speche  swo  iladde.  Fol.  242  v.  ool.  1. 

1295     Heo  was  ho[h]ful,  '\  erede 

hwat  heo  |>araffcer  hire  scde: 

1276.   nou  with  t  written  above.  1279.   -euh. 

1295.   hoj^ful  or  howful. 

1271.  Trans.  "Let  every  man,  the  better  his  condition  be,  all  the  more 
carefully  look  to  himself."  Cf.  Prov.  of  Hendhuj  (160),  }>e  hct  j^e  be,  /e  bet  pc 
hyue-.Prov.  of  Alfred  (131),  nc  iUf  J>u  nouht  to  fele  •  uppe  J?e  see  fat  Jlowep  : 
Cato  218,  18,  Cumfuerisfclix,  quae  sunt  adversa  caveto. 

1273-4.  Cf.  Prov.  of  Alfred  (181-4),  "  Yf  i>u  seoluer  and  gold  jefst  |  and 
weldest  in  jjis  world  |  neuor  vpon  eorj'C  to  wlonk  |  |ju  ny-wurf)e." 

1275-82.  This  passn^^e  is  an  adaptation  of  certain  Lat.-Eng.  "sentences" 
found  by  Zupitza  at  the  back  of  Aelfric's  Glossary  (see  note  1.  135).  The 
"sentences"  arc  as  follows: 

(i)    Ardor  fritjixcit,  nitor  tqualescit,  amor  abolescit,  lux  ohlcnebrescit. 

Hat  acolaif,  }iwit  awluS,  leof  dladfad,  Icoht  adystradf  CMS.  ad). 
(ii)    Scnescunt  omnia,  quae  aeterna  nun  sunt. 
JKphwset  forealda^,J>iFs  /.'C  cce  ne  b)j<f. 
Cf.  also  O.E.  lihijrne  Song,  I.  67,  Scaroliwit  solaf,  sumitr-hat  cola6. 
1276.   solcj^,  cf.  sulieiS,  see  note  1. 1240. 
1285-6.   The  metaphor  here  is  connected  with  wrestling,  of.  11. 795  £f. 
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'pat  "euerich  mon,  j^e  bet  [him]  beo, 

Euer  J>e  bet  he  him  biseo": 

"Ne  triste  no  mon  to  his  wele         Fol.  238  r.  ool.  2. 

To  swij>e,  ]>a[h]  he  habbe  uele." 
1275     "Nis  noht  so  hot  J^at  hit  nacole|>, 

Ne  noht  so  hwit  J^at  hit  ne  solc)>, 

Ne  noht  so  leof  J^at  hit  nalo)>L']>, 

Ne  noht  so  glad  J?at  hit  nuwrej^e]?: 

Ac  euerich  )>ing  )?at  echo  nys, 
1280     Agon  schal,  T,  al  J^is  worldes  blis." 

Nil  J?u  raiht  witen  rcdeliche, 

\>at  cuer  )ju  spckest  gidiliche: 

For  al  J;a  me  seyst  vor  schame, 

Euer  ]7e  [solue]  hit  turno]>  to  grome. 
1285     Go  so  hit  go,  at  echo  fcnge 

pu  vallcst  myd  J?in  owe  swenge; 

Al  J?at  ]?u  sayst  for  me  to  schcnde, 

Hit  is  my  w[u]rj>.sipe  at  ]?an  ende. 

Bute  |>u  w'ille  bet  agynnc, 
1290     Ne  schaltu  bute  schame  iwynne." 
pe  nyhtegale  sat  and  syhte, 

%  hauhful  was,  1  wel  myhte, 

For  )?e  vie  so  ispeke  hadde, 

And  hire  speche  so  iladde. 
1295     Hco  wes  houhful,  and  erode 

Hwat  hco  J?arafter  hire  seyde: 
1271.  him  omitted.  1274.  /at.  1284.  souU.  1288.  vrptipe. 


1290.  Trans.  "  Thou  shalt  win  [nothing]  but  shame." 

1291.  si_jfe  =  "  sighed  "(O.E.j»icaH).  This  form  together  with  «Ad'(l.  1587) 
helps  to  explain  the  development  of  the  word  from  O.E.  tican  to  Mod.  Eng. 
sink.  In  E.M.E.  -A/.  {.c}^)  =  .hj,  (cf.  sikcjy  (1.  13-52),  nhS {\.  1587):  rekj^,  rcc^ 
(1. 491),  TchJ)  (1. 1404)) :  and  from  the  form  sih6  (pr.  3  sg.)  a  new  infin.  and  pret. 
were  formed,  viz.  si^eUy  tijte,  which  afterwards  became  Mod.  Eng.  "sigh." 
For  similar  new  formations  of  verbs  based  on  the  pr.  3  sg.  cf.  spcne  (note 
1. 165). 

1292.  ;w;i/hZ  =  "  thoughtful,  anxious,"  see  note  I.  537. 

1295.  hnhfid  (C.  ho/^ful  or  hottful,  J.  houhful).  Str.  and  G.  read  hoh/ul, 
W.  licwful.  Since  -ow  («;0.E.  -oij)  is  unusual  in  C,  the  form  with  -h  is 
probably  correct,  the  scribe  having  misread  original  h  as/:  see  Intro.  §3  (d) 

(V)  (a). 

crcde.  W.  incorrectly  takes  this  word  to  be  pt.  sg.  of  arcde  (O.E.  urSdan) 
=  "made  ready,  took  counsel"  :  but  the  form  in  that  case  would  have  been 
aradde  (cf.  raddrst  (1.  157)).  Str.-Br.  rightly  explains  it  as  "devoid  of  counsel, 
at  a  loss"  (<0.E.  wriiklc). 
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ah  neo)7eles  heo  hire  understod. 

"Wat!"  heo  seide,  "hule,  artu  wod? 

)?u  3eolpest  of  seolliche.  wisdome, 
1300     ]>n  nustest  wanene  he  J^e  come, 

bute  hit  of  wicchecrefte  were. 

parof  ]7u,  wrecche,  mos[t]  ];e  skere 

3if  )?u  wult  among  manne  b[eo]: 

o]?er  ];u  most  of  londe  fleo. 
1305     For  alle  ]>qo  ^at  [j^Jerof  cu];e, 

heo  uere  ifurri  of  prestes  muj>e 

amanset:  swuch  J>u  art  3ette, 

J>u  wiecche-crafte  neauer  ne  Icte. 

Ich  ]je  seide  nu  lutel  ere, 
1310     an  )7U  askedest  3ef  ich  were 

a-biscmere  to  preost  ihoded. 

Ah  ]7e  mansing  is  so  ibroded, 
,         ]?ah  no  preost  a-londe  ncre, 

a  wrecche  neoj^eles  ]m  were: 
1315     for  eauereuch  chil[d]  )?e  cleope)?  fule, 

un  euereuch  man  a  wrecche  hule. 

Ich  habbe  iherd,  1  so]?  hit  is, 

]?c  mon  mot  bco  wel  storre-wis, 

[];at]  wite  inno[h]  of  wucche  ]»iwge  kume, 
1320    so  ]>\i  seist  J>[e]  is  iwune. 

1300.   nwteit,  altered  from  vn^tent.  1302.   mofte.  1303.   hof. 

1305.   irer-.  1300.   ucrf,  u  deleted :  marg.  w  later.  1315.   chil. 

1319.   an:  iimo/>  or  innoy.  1320.  />at. 

1297.  hire  understod  =  ''bethought  herHelf,  took  thought,"  cf.  hi  understod 
I.  951.  In  the  present  instance  the  dat,  /are  has  taken  the  place  of  hi  (aoc): 
cf.  note  1.  704. 

1:500.   nustest  (C.  tiustest  over  mi^test,  J.  nustest),  see  note  1.  78. 

1302.  «A-ere  =  " cleanse,  purify,"  cf.  O.Sw.  skifra  (purify).  W.  (Gloss.) 
connects  it  v,'ith  O.E.  sceran  (for  sceran,  scieranf).  But  this  does  not  explain 
sk-,  and  even  if  the  O.E.  equivalent  were  sceran  its  derivative  skere  [t;]  could 
not  rhyme  with  were  [ij].  For  the  connection  of  this  word  skere  with  N.E. 
diid.  skcer  and  with  Scercporsday  (  =  Maundy  Thursday)  found  in  Judas,  the 
oldest  of  the  English  ballads,  seeE.  Bjiirkman,  Scandinavian  Loan-Words  in 
M.E.  I.  125  (Halle,  1900). 

1305-8.  Trans.  "For  all  those  who  were  skilled  in  witchcraft  were  cursed 
of  old  by  the  mouth  of  the  priest:  as  thou  art  still,  (for)  thou  hast  never 
forsaken  witchcraft." 

The  form  lete  (1.  1308)  =  pt.  2  sg. -cO.E.  lite,  which  thus  gives  a  regular 
rhyme  on  [v]  with  _j£'J(i)e<O.E.  gleta. 

1309.  Trans.  "I  said  to  thee  just  now  [that  thou  wert  accursed];  and  thou 
didst  ask  in  mockery  if  I  had  been  ordained  as  priest,"  cf.  U.  11691.,  1177  ff. 
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Ac  no]?eles  heo  hire  vnderstod. 

"Hwat!"  heo  seyde,  "vie,  artu  wod? 

pu  yelpest  of  selliche  wisdome, 
1300     pu  nustest  hwenne  hit  J>e  come, 

Bute  hit  of  wicchecrafte  were. 

parof  )?u,  wrecche,  most  J>e  skere 

If  )?u  wilt  among  manne  beo: 

0}>er  J)u  most  of  londe  fleo. 
1305     Vor  alle  J?oo  ]?at  }>erof  cuj^e, 

Heo  weren  ifurn  of  prestes  muj?e 

Amansed:  such  []>u]  art  yette. 
«  •  *  *  * 

Ic  J?e  seyde  nv  lutel  ere, 
1310     1  )>u  askedest  if  ich  were 

A-bysemare  to  preoste  ihoded.         Fol.  238  r.  col.  1. 

Ac  )?e  mansyng  is  so  ibroded, 

pauh  no  preost  a-londe  nere, 

A  wrecche  naj;eles  J?u  were: 
1315     For  eumch  chi[l]d  J?c  clepede  fule, 

1  euerich  man  a  wrecche  vie. 

Ich  habbe  iherd,  1  so]?  hit  is, 

pe  mon  mot  beo  wel  sturre-wis, 

'\  wite  inoh  of  hwiche  J?inge  cume. 
1320     So  J>u  seyst  }?ai  is  iwune. 
1307.  /u  omitted.  1308.   line  omitted.  1315.   chid, 

1315.  child  (C.  cJiil,  J.  chid),  the  defective  readings  of  both  MSS.  point  to 
error  in  the  intermediate  text:  otherwise  the  C.  reading  might  possibly  have 
been  correct,  cf.  mod.  dial,  chiel,  quoted  in  note  1.  1115. 

1317-20.  One  of  the  most  obscure  passages  in  the  poem.  Neither  of  the 
MSS.  gives  real  sense,  while  the  interpretations  hitherto  offered  are  all  of  an 
unsatisfactory  kind.  Str.  suggests /a(  for  an  (1.  1319),  and  inoh  for  innoJ> 
(1.  1319):  he  inserts /in  before  iwune  (1.  1320)  and  translates:  "The  man 
must  be  well  starwise  who  know  (nic)  enough  of  the  coming  of  such  things, 
as  thou  sayst  [sic)  that  is  thy  custom."  W.,  on  the  other  hand,  retains  the 
C.  reading,  takes  i/irjo/  (<0.E.  innoj^,  bowels,  heart)  to  mean  "the  hidden 
source  of  things,"  and  translates:  "(The  man  must  be  wise  in  star-lore)  and 
know  quite  well  from  what  things  come,  as  thou  sayest,  what  (that  which) 
is  usual  (in  the  regular  course  of  nature) " :  or  "  and  know  the  hidden  source 
from  which  thing  (source)  comes,  as  thou  sayest,  what  is  in  the  course  of 
nature." 

But  as  a  statement  of  a  general  truth  (cf.  1. 1317,  "I  have  heard  and  true 
it  is  (that)...")  no  one  of  these  interpretations  can  be  described  as  coherent: 
and  to  obtiiin  sense  some  amount  of  emendation  is  necessary.  Both  MSS.,  it 
will  be  noted,  agree  almost  exactly  in  their  readings,  so  that  the  obscurity 
doubtless  arose  from  errors  already  existing  in  the  intermediate  text. 

(1)   In  the  first  place,  the  general  sense  of  the  passage  requires  that 
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Hwat  canstu,  wrecche  ]»ing,  of  storre, 

bute  ^at  )?u  biha[u]est  hi  feorre? 

Alswo  de]7  mani  dor  T;  man, 

J>eo  of  [swucche]  nawiht  ne  con. 
1325     On  ape  mai  a  boc  bih[o]lde, 

an  leues  wende/i  1,  eft  folde: 

ac  he  ne  con  J;e  bet  ]>aruore 

of  clerkes  lore  top  ne  more.  Fol.  242  v.  col.  2. 

pah  ]>\i  iseo  ]>q  steorre  alsw[o], 
1330     nartu  )?e  wisure  neauer  ]?e  mo. 

Ah  5ct  ]7U,  fule  ]?ing,  me  chist, 

an  wel  griraliche  me  atwist 

]7ai  ich  singe  bi  manne  huse, 

an  teache  wif  breke  spuse. 
1335     pu  liest  iwis,  ]?u  fule  ]?ing! 

)>[urh]  me  nas  neauer  ischend  spusing. 

Ah  so];  hit  is  ich  singe  1.  grede 

})ar  lauedies  beo]>  1  faire  maide; 

1  so]?  hit  is  of  luuc  ich  singe: 
1340     for  god  wif  mai  i[n]  spusing 

1322.    bihaitest.         1324.   hsicucche.         1325.   hihalde.  1329.   aUwa. 

1336.  /,  cross  line  omitted.  1340.    t. 

1. 1319  should  be  in  some  way  descriptive  of  mon  (1. 1318) :  and  Str.'s  suggestion 
to  read /at  in  place  of  an  at  the  beginning  of  the  line  provides  a  clue  to  the 
solution.  The  emendation  is  palaeogniphically  easy.  The  scribe  of  the  inter- 
mediate text  may  well  have  written  T,  (C.  an)  in  mistake  for  an  abbreviated 
/at  of  the  original  version,  with  which  the  symbol  1;  would  easily  be  confused. 

(2)  Secondly  the  C.  reading  innoj?  must  undoubtedly  be  emended  to 
innoh  (cf.  J.  inch) :  sec  also  Intro.  §  3  [d)  (v)  (a). 

(3)  Then  again,  with  regard  to  1.  1320  (C.  and  J.  So  pu  scist  (J.  tcyst) 
pat  is  iicunc)  here  too  the  general  sense  of  the  passage  requires  an  emendation, 
viz.  the  reading  of  pe  in  place  of  pat.  In  both  C.  and  J.,  it  will  be  noticed, 
the  contracted  form  ol  pat  appears,  and  this  abbreviation  may  easily  have 
been  written  in  the  intermediate  text  by  mistake  for  original /e. 

Hence  the  passage,  as  emended,  would  seem  to  be  coherent  and  to  fit  in 
with  the  context :  and  it  would  run  as  follows :  "I  have  heard,  an  J  true  it  is, 
(that)  the  man  who  really  knows  what  things  are  coming,  must  be  wise  in 
star-lore:  as  thou  sayest  is  true  (i.e.  usual)  of  thee."  The  rhyme  is  :  -wii 
(1.  1317-8)  is  probably  correct  since  the  vowel  in  is  was  lengthened  in  O.E. 
befora  final  consonant  (see  Sievers  §  122).  Cf.  also /is  :  ris  (11. 1635-6),  is :  yn» 
(11.  1745-G). 

1322.  bihaucst  (C.  and  J.  bihaitfst).  Various  suggestions  have  been  made 
with  regard  to  this  obscure  reading  of  the  MSS.  Str.  emended  to  liwaitcst 
(<O.Fr.  waiter,  to  watch):  W.  retained  bihaitest,  which  he  explained  as 
•'due  to  analogy  with  O.E.  beheht-cO.E.  behdtan,  'to  promise,  threaten"* 
(cf.  bcheyhte,  Moral  Ode,  238):  G.  suggested  a  connection  with  O.E.  behutc^t 
(  =  "thou  dost  worship"):  while  Kenyon  {J.E.G  P.  xii.  586)  proposed  to 
Bubslituto  bchaldest,  a  form  involving  serious  palaeographical  difficulties.   Of 
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Hwat  constu,  wr[e]cche  j'ing,  of  stor[r]e, 

Bute  yat  ]>u  biha[u]est  hi  ferre  ? 

Al  so  do]?  mony  deor  and  man, 

peo  of  suyche  nowiht  ne  can. 
1325     On  ape  may  on  bok  biholdc, 

T,  leues  wende  and  eft  foldo: 

Ac  he  ne  con  J?e  bet  J>arvore 

Of  clerkes  lore  top  ne  more. 

pey  J7U  iseo  }>e  steorre  al  so, 
1330     Nertu  )>[e]  wisere  neuer  ]?e  mo. 

Ac  yet  )>u,  fule  ]?ing,  me  chist, 

T;  wel  gWmlyche  me  atwist 

pat  ic  singe  bi  manne  huse, 

1  theche  wyue  broke  spuse. 
1335     pu  lyest  iwis,  ];ii  fule  ]>ing! 

purh  me  nes  neuer  isend  spusing. 

Ac  so]?  hit  is  ich  singe  1;  grede 

par  leuedis  beo]?  1  fey  re  meide: 

T:  so]?  hit  is  of  luue  ich  singe: 
1340     For  god  wif  may  in  spusinge 
1321.   wrcc/ie;  siorit,',  later  r  above  ».         1322.  bihaitett.         1330.  /«. 

the  proposed  emendations  hiicaitest  is  the  most  probable.  The  scribe  of  tha 
intermediate  text  may  have  misread  original  w  (/)  as /i  (see  Intro.  §3  (d)  (\)  (B)). 
At  the  same  time,  Jiiicaiteitt  must  be  regarded  as  an  unusual  form;  according 
to  Sir.,  it  is  not  found  elsewhere,  though  the  form  waytcd  occurs  in  Chau. 
Sq.T.  121. 

The  simplest  and  most  likely  emendation,  however,  would  be  hihauest 
{<0.E.  hehaician,  to  gaze  at).  This  would  give  the  sense  required,  viz.  "thou 
beholdest  them  from  afar"  :  and  at  the  same  time  it  would  be  palaeographi- 
cally  easy,  for  the  scribe  of  the  intermediate  text  might  easily  have  read  a 
badly-written  original  u  as  it  (see  Intro.  §  3  [d)  (v)  (77)),  an  error  subsequently 
copied  by  the  scribes  of  C.  and  J.  For  u=.\o  (in  hchaucH),  cf.  andmare 
(1.  149),  atiiitesta  (1.  751). 

1325.  On  ape.  The  ape  appears  to  have  been  a  favourite  domesticated 
animal  in  medieval  times:  and  Neckam  in  two  chapters  [Dc  Nat.  lierum,  11. 
ch.  l?8-9)  which  he  devotes  to  that  animal,  illustrates  its  natural  talent  for 
mimicry:  cf.  "Simia  non  solum  gestibus  sed  ct  lincamcntis  hominem 
mentions,  ipsum  in  multis  imitari  satagit." 

1328.  top  ne  7«ore  =  "top  nor  bottom"  (<0.E.  morw,  " root ")  =  '•  nothing 
at  all"  :  cf.  Mod.  Eng.  "  from  top  to  toe,  head  to  tail." 

This  word  more  is  preserved  in  Mod.  Dorsets.  dial.,  cf.  Barnes,  Poaiut,  The 
Clote  (Water-lily),  p.  16: 

How  proud  wer  I  when  I  vu'st  could  zwim 
Athirt  the  deep  pleace,  where  thou  bist  growen 
Wi'  thy  long  more  vroin  the  bottom  dim. 

1340-2.  A  commentary  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Courts  of  Love,  according  to 
which,  love  in  marriage  was  impossible. 

A.  8 
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bet  luuien  hire  05ene  were, 
J>ane  awe[r]  hire  copenore; 
an  maide  mai  luue  cheose 
^at  hire  wur}>3chipe  ne  forleose, 
1345     an  luuie  mid  rihte  luue 

J^anc  )>e  schal  beon  hire  buue. 
Swiche  luue  ich  itache  1  lore, 
j7e?*of  beo)>  al  mine  ibere. 
pah  sum  wif  bco  of  nesche  mode, 
1350     for  wu7?im[e]n  beoj?  of  softe  blode, 
pat  heo,  J?ur/j.  sume  sottes  lore 
Jjc  3corne  bit  1  sikej>  sore, 
mis[r]empe  1  misdo  sumne  stunde, 
schal  ich  J^aruore  beon  ibunde? 
1355     3if  wi77imen  luuie]?  unrede, 
[\v]itcstu  me  hore  misdede? 
3ef  wiwimon  J?encheJ>  luuie  deme, 
[ne]  mai  ich  mine  songes  werne. 

Wu7/imon  mai  plcie  under  clo]?e, 
1360     wo]7er  heo  wile,  wel  |?e  wroJ)e: 

1  heo  mai  do  bi  mine  songe, 

hwa|;er  heo  wule,  wel  J^e  wronge.      Fol.  243  r.  col.  1. 

For  nis  a-worlde  J^ing  so  god, 

}pat  ne  mai  do  sum  ungod, 
1305     3if  me  hit  wule  turne  amis. 

For  gold  1  seoluer,  god  hit  is: 

an  no)?cles  l^armid  Jju  mi3t 

spusbruche  buggen  1  unri5t. 

Wepne  bco);  gode  gn];  to  halde: 
1370     ah  neo|>eles  J^armide  beoj?  men  acwalde 

1<142     aicct.         1350.   summon.        1353.    -tm/je  or -rewipe :  marg.  »fpp2'<-. 
1356.    lncUe»tu.         1358.   nc  ne.        1366.   For  deleted,    marg.  euere. 


1350  wumvien  (C.  leununon,  J.  76'ymwe«)  =  " women."  The  J.  reading 
(i  I  the  plJ;.  form)  is  required  here  by  the  pi.  vb.  bco/..  For  occasional  scr.bal 
confusion  between  o  and  e  see  Napier,  O.K.  Glo,,c»,  xxxi. 

1353.    inL^rcmpc   (C.   mixtempe,   J.   vnsuyme)  =  '^  go  astray.       Ibere   is  a 


S-l''rJS?in  b.''riX;  h^nd  =;S^,>^  a  fom^  adopted  by  St 
,i  Wr     sS's^uggcstion  (adopted  by  W.  and  G.)  of  vnsrempe  is  however 
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Bet  luuyen  hire  owe  were,  \ 

pan  on  o|'er,  hire  copinere; 

'\  mayde  may  luue  cheese 

pa<  hire  trevschipe  no  forleoso, 
1345     1  luuye  mid  rihte  luue 

pane  ]>at  schal  hire  beo  bouei 

Suyche  luue  ic  theche  1  lere, 

perof  beo  J?  al  myne  Here.  Fol.  238  v.  col.  2. 

pauh  sum  wif  beo  of  neysse  mode, 
1350     Vor  wymmen  boo]»  of  softe  blode, 

\>at  heo,  vor  su7nme  sottes  lore 

pe  yorne  bit  and  syke}»  sore, 

Misnyme  T;  misdo  sume  stunde, 

Schal  ic  ]?arvore  beo  ibunde? 
1355     Yef  wymmen?  luuye |)  for  vnrede, 

Witestu  me  hcore  mysdede  ? 

If  wymmo7i  ]?enche]>  luuye  derne, 

[Ne]  may  ic  myne  songes  werne. 

Wymmon  may  pleye  vndcr  clo};e, 
1360     Hwe)?or  heo  wile,  wcl  )>e  wro}/e: 

1.  heo  may  do  bi  [m]yne  songe, 

Hwe);cr  heo  wile,  wel  l^e  wrorige. 

Vor  nys  a-worlde  J>ing  so  god, 

pa^  ne  may  do  sum  vngod, 
1365     If  me  hit  wile  tume  amys. 

Vor  gold  T;  seolucr,  god  hit  is: 

T:  na];eles  ];armyd  ))u  myht 

Spusbruche  bugge  1  vnryht. 

Wepne  beoJ>  gode  gri|;  to  holde: 
1370     T,  na)>ele3  )>armyd  beo);  men  aqolde 

1358.    Nene.  1361.   Myiif.  1370.   aq'W . 


probably  correct,  cf.  misrempe  C.  and  J.  (\.  1787).  For  other  instances  of  ( 
■wTitten  by  mistake  for  r  see  Intro.  §3  {d)  (v)  (i).  The  error  was  probably  due 
to  the  scribe  of  the  intermediate  text,  for  tlio  J.  scribe,  not  understanding 
mistcmpe,  has  substituted  an  entirely  different  form,  viz.  mhvyme. 

1356.  witentu  (C.  hwitcHu,  J.  icitc.<£u)  =  "blamc3t."  The  C.  form  affords 
another  instance  of  scribal  confusion  between  h  and/>  (w)  (cf.  1,1256):  the 
scribe  corrected  himself  in  time  but  forgot  to  mark  the  elision. 

8—2 
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a3eines  riht  [an]  fale  londe, 

J;ar  J^eoues  hi  bcreS  an  honde. 

Alswa  hit  is  bi  mine  songc, 

J;ah  heo  beo  god,  me  hine  mai  misfonge, 
1375     an  drahe  hine  to  sothede, 

an  to  o]>re  uuele  dcde. 

Ah  [schaltu]  wrecch,  luue  tele? 

Bo  wuch  ho  bo,  vich  luue  is  fele 

bitweone  wepmon  1  wimmane: 
1380     ah  3ef  heo  is  atbroide,  ];enne 

he  is  unfcle  1  forbrode. 

Wro);  wur];e  hcom  J;e  holi  rodo 

]iQ  rihte  ikunde  swo  forbreide)?! 

W[u]nder  hit  is  ]>at  heo  nawedej^. 
1385     An  swo  heo  do];,  for  heo  beo);  wode 

J;e  bute  nest  go]>  to  brode. 

Wummon  is  of  ncsche  flesche, 

an  flesches  [lust]  is  strong  to  cwesse: 

nis  wunder  nan  ))ah  he  abide. 
1390     For  flesches  lustes  hi  make]>  slide, 

ne  beo);  heo  nowt  alle  forlore, 

^at  stumpej;  at  ]>q  flesches  more: 

for  moni  wummon  haue);  misdo 
]>at  aris[t]  op  of  \>(i  slo. 
1395     Ne  beo}>  nowt  ones  alle  sunne, 

for)>an  hi  beo]?  tweirc  kunne:  Fol.  243  r.  col.  2, 

1371.  1.  1377.  «c/t  altu.  1381.  forbroide  with  i  deleted. 

*1384.  winder.  1388.  luHex.  1394.  arin. 


1371  an  (C.  ^,  J.  of)  =  "  in."  Probably  another  error  in  the  intermediate 
text,  copied  by  the  C.  scribe  and  modified  by  the  scribe  of  J.,  of.  1. 1195. 

1372  ;jt  =  "  them."  As  W.  points  out,  hi  here  refers  to  wcpne  (1.  l.:}69),  and 
the  phrape  ^crcJ  an  honde  must  be  interpreted  literally :  cf .  however  the 
later  idiom  ?jcrc  on  ;!a7t<Z  =  "  to  accuse."  ,      ,, 

1378     Bo  u-iich  ho  bo  =  ''  whichever  it  be,"  i.e.  all  love  is  natural  (pure). 

ftc;(  =  "each."  According  to  W,  and  G.  this  word  is  connected  with  cucK 
ech.  The  more  correct  derivation  is  however  given  in  Str.-Br.,  vi7-.<0.E. 
gchu-ilc  (each),  cf.  7cilch,  niche  also  J.  vych  (1.  1592). 

1360.    hctine.   See  additional  notes,  p.  202.  ,        ^,  ,-  « 

13&1  jorbrode  (C.  forbroide  with  i  deleted,  J.  forbroyde).  The  readings  of 
both  MSS.  point  to  error  in  the  intermediate  text,  for  the  rhyme  with 
rode  ("1  requires /or?yrof/c:  the  error  is  however  corrected  in  C. 

13H8  Ut^t  (C.  and  J.  lustcx).  Str.  reads  lu.-<t  which  gives  the  better  reading 
because  of  the  following  is  (sg.)  (cf .  also  the  sg.  pro.  he  1. 1389)  and  of  the  more 
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Aye3mes  riht  of  alle  londe, 

par  J>eoue3  hi  here]?  an  honde. 

Al  so  hit  is  bi  myne  songe, 

pah  heo  beo  god,  me  hine  may  mysfonge, 
1375    1  drawe  hine  to  sothede, 

T.  to  o)^re  vuele  dede. 

Ah  schaltu,  wrecche,  luue  tele? 

Beo  hwich  heo  beo,  vich  luue  is  fele 

Bitwene  ]?e  mon  1  wymmone: 
1380    Ah  if  heo  is  abroyde,  J^eonne 

He  is  vnvele  and  forbroyde. 

Wro);  wurj;e  him  \q.  holy  rode 

pc  rihte  icunde  so  forbroyde];! 

Wunder  [hit  is]  \at  heo  ne  awede];. 
1385     1  so  heo  do);,  vor  heo  beo);  wode,      Fol.  239  r.  col.  1. 

pat  bute  ncste  go);  to  brodc. 

Wymmon  is  of  neysse  fieysse, 

1  fleysses  [lust]  is  strong  to  queysse: 

Nis  wunder  non  );ah  he  abide. 
1390     Vor  fleysses  lustcs  hi  make);  slide, 

Ne  beo);  heo  nouht  alle  forlore 

pai  stumpc);  at  |;e  fleysses  more: 

Vor  mony  wymmon  haue);  mysdo 

pat  aryst  vp  of  );e  slo. 
1395     Ne  beo);  noht  ones  alle  sunne, 

Vor);an  hi  beo);  tweire  ikunne: 
1384.  hit..  1388.  hifte». 

regular  scansion  thus  obtnined.  If  lu»tes  be  retained  (as  in  W.)  the  line  must 
be  translated:  "it  is  bard  to  overcome  the  lusts  of  the  Hesh";  but  in  that 
case  lie  (1389)  =  "thcy"  is  an  unusual  form.  On  the  whole  it  would  seem 
probable  that  in  this  section  of  the  MSS.  where  scribal  errors  abound,  we 
have  here  another  error  of  the  intermediate  text:  viz.  either  an  instance  of 
dittography  or  else  an  error  due  to  the  fact  that  the  eye  of  the  scribe  was 
caught  by  Jlcschcs  lunteit  (1.  1390). 

1391-2.  forlore  :  more.  This  rhyme  is  wrongly  quoted  by  Morsbach  (§  64, 
al)  as  illustrating  M.E.  lengthening  of  O.E.  C  in  open  syllables.  He  has 
apparently  taken  the  o  in  vtore  as  long  (as  if  < O.E.  vwr)  whereas  it  is  short 
(<0.E.  vioru);  and  the  word  therefore  affords  no  evidence  as  to  the 
lengthening  process.    For  inore=^'root,  stumbling-block,"  see  note  1.  1328. 

>^n;(;;f/i=" stumbles"  (see  N.E.D.),  with  which  the  M.E.  form  is  con- 
nected: cf.  Barnes,  Poems  (45),  "  An'  then  they  stump'd  along  vrom  there," 
where  "stump'd"  describes  the  tottering  gait  of  two  old  people. 

139.).   Trans.  "Nor  are  all  sins  of  one  (kind)." 

1396  ff.   Kenyon  {J.E.G.P.  xii.  587-9)  was  the  first  to  notice  the  reference 
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su[m]  arist  of  ]>q  flesches  luste, 

an  sum  of  |?e  gostes  custe. 

par  flesch  drahcj;  men  to  drunnesse, 
1400     an  to  [wrouehedc]  1  to  golnesse, 

)?e  gost  misde];  ];urch  ni];o  an  onde, 

T.  seo)j]7c  mid  murh}>e  of  [mo?me  shonde,] 
1397.  »M»i.  1400.  wronchfde.  1402.  vionnes  honde. 

to  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins  in  this  passage  (see  Intro.  §8,  p.  Ixxii).  He  points  out 
that  the  sins  are  divided,  in  accordance  with  the  medieval  classification,  into 
sins  of  the  flc.-^h  and  sins  of  the  cpirit  (II.  1397-8),  the  former  being  described 
in  further  detail  in  11.  1399-1400,  the  latter  in  11.  1401-6.  As  to  the  identi- 
fication of  the  respective  sins,  five  of  them  at  least  present  no  great  difficulty. 
Thus  dninne.ife  (1.  1399)  stiinds  for  Gluttony  or  Gnla:  golncase  (1.  1400)  for 
Lechery  or  LxLxnria:  mj^e  an  ondc  (1.  1401)  for  Wrath  or  Ira:  ^enncj?  after 
more^l  mnre  (1.  1403)  for  Avarice  or  Avaritia:  while  modineise[\.  1405)  repre- 
sents Pride  or  Superbia. 

With  regard  to  the  more  obvious  readings,  the  C.  form  drunnesic  (1. 1399) 
has  b(!en  retained  (as  in  W.)  in  preference  to  J.  drunkenesxe  (adopted  by  Str.) 
since  the  k[e)  may  well  have  been  dropped  as  the  medial  of  tnree  consonants 
(cf.  wrasUiuje,  1.  790).  In  1. 1403,  the  C.  form  ^conrfi  (J.  wunnef^)  was  emended 
to  ^corncp  by  Str.,  W.  and  G. :  but  Kenyon  rightly  defends  the  C.  reading  as 
giving  good  sense  (Qi.pnie,  1. 292),  as  well  as  a  picturesque  touch  characteristic 
of  the  poet's  style:  and  the  C.  reading  has  therefore  been  retained.  In 
1.  1405,  on  the  other  hand,  C.  /wy^,  /'"r/>  are  obvious  scribal  errors  for  kch 
(W.  prefers  hey)  and /ur/t  (see  notes  to  11. 1267,  1256). 

Of  the  two  "remaining  Sins  which  present  rather  more  difficulty,  Kenyon 
detected  one  after  a  skilful  emendation  of  1. 1402.  Both  C,  and  J.  read  here 
of  vionncn  honde  which  gives  no  sense  at  all.  Kenyon  therefore  proposed  to 
read  nf  vionne  shonde,  suggesting  that  the  «  of  shonde  in  "some  previous 
copy"  hiul  been  crowded  on  to  the  preceding  word  owing  to  the  length  of  the 
line,  and  had  thus  led  both  the  C.  and  J.  scribes  astray.  The  line,  as 
emended,  would  therefore  run:  mid  mnrhfie  of  monnc  $honde=.*'  with  joy  at 
another's  shame" — an  obvious  reference  to  Envy  or  Invidia. 

For  other  instances  of  Envy  representing  Joy  at  other  men's  harm  cf. 
Chau.  Pamon's  Tale,  490:  "The  seconde  spece  of  envye  is  joye  of  oother 
manE,es  barm,"  also  lioin.  of  Jiose,  11.25211.: 

No  thyng  may  so  moch  hir  (i.e.  Envy)  plese 


[As]  whan  she  seeth  discomfiture 

Upon  ony  worthy  man  falle. 
Also  P.  Pimp.  B.  v.  91-2. 

In  attempting  to  identify  the  remaining  Sin,  i.e.  Sloth  or  Accidia,  Kenyon 
is  less  BucccHsful.  He  is  inclined  to  accept  neither  of  the  readings  of  the 
texts:  and  indeed,  neither  C.  wronchede  (  =  "  wrongness,  wickedness")  nor 
J.  wlmkhede  (  =  "pridc")  can  well  supply  a  possible  reading.  He  therefore 
suggests  that  "the  author,  not  intending  to  make  a  complete  list  of  the 
Sins,  omitted  Sloth  as  less  distinctly  a  sin  of  the  fiesh  " :  and  he  goes  on  to 
add  that  if  wo  accept  J.  xclonkhedc  as  the  original  reading,  "the  poet  may 
have  intended  to  refer  among  the  sins  of  the  flesh  to  Luxuria  in  its  three 
manifestiitions:  drun(ke)nr»xe,  tdonkhcde,  golne-isr.'^  But  thi.s  is  not  alto- 
gether satisfactory:  it  would  be  surprising  to  find  that  one  of  the  familiar 
Deadly  Sins  was  omitted  from  such  an  account.  And  in  aiming  at  a  new 
solution  we  must  start  from  the  assumption  that  in  u-ronchede  (ivlonkhedc) 
we  have  two  attempts  at  copying  the  unfamilar  or  badly-written  form  of  the 
interaiediate  text,  and  that,  according  to  the  scribal  practices,  the  C.  scribe 
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Sum  arist  of  fleysses  luste, 
T.  sum  of  ]?e  gostes  custe. 
par  fleys  drahj?  nv  mew  to  drunkenesse, 
1400     1  to  [wrouehede]  1  to  golnessc, 

pe  gost  mysdo]?  jjurh  ny)?  and  onde, 

1  se]?];e  myd  [mjiireh)je  of  [monnc  shonde,] 

1400.  wlonkhede.  1402.  Murehpe;  monnes  honde. 


has  aimed  at  reproducing,  the  J.  scribe  at  emending,  the  reading  of  that 
intermediate  text.  It  is  therefore  the  form  wronchede  that  will  be  found  the 
safer  guide  to  the  reading  of  the  original,  and  it  may  well  bo  that  in  writing 
that  form,  the  scribe  of  the  intermedial*  text  had  confused  n  with  u,  and 
c  with  c  (see  Intro.  §3  (d)  (v)  (e))  and  that  the  form  of  the  original  was  in 
reality  wrouehede. 

In  seeking  to  connect  this  word  with  Sloth  or  Accidia,  it  is  important  in  ' 
the  first  place  to  remember  that  in  the  Middle  Ages  a  free  intcrpret^Uion  was 
given  to  the  Deadly  Sins,  and  that  each  of  those  Sins  was  divided  into  many 
varying  subdivisions  and  branches,  each  of  which,  on  occasion,  might  stand 
for  that  particular  Sin  (see  J.  L.  liOwcs,  Chancer  ami  the  Seven  Deadly  Siru, 
Publications  of  Mod.   Lang.  Assoc,  of  America,  New  Sciies  xxiii.  N'o.  2, 
pp.  243  IT.).  Thus  Sloth  in  the  A^enhitr  of  Inxcit  covered  Slackness,  Timidity, 
Tenderness,  Idleness,  Heaviness,  Forgetfulncss,  Weariness,  Sorrow,  Despair 
and  other  things  besides:   so  that  the  medieval  connotation  of  Sloth  was 
Bomething  very  different  from  that  of  to-day,  when  its  meaning  has  l)een: 
limited  to  "laziness,  indolence"  and  such  like.   This  tendency,  it  might  be 
noted,  was  already  present  in  Cassian's  De  iustitutis  Coenohiorum  et  de  octo  '■ 
principaliuvi   viliurum  rcmediiK,  libri  xii.  of  the  early  5th  century,  where 
acedia  is  defined  us  "anxietas  r.ive  tacdium   cordis"   (see  H.  0.  Taylor,; 
Classical  Heritage  of  Mid.  Agex,  p.  162):  and  something  of  the  same  inter- 1 
pretation  seems  to  be  present  in  the  account  given  of  Accidia  or  Sloth  in: 
Chaucer's  Parnon's  Tale,  f)78-728.    There  for  example  we  find  that  " Bitter-' 
nesse"  is  said  to  be  "mooder  (mother)  of  accidie":   and  that  "accidie"  is) 
defined  as   "the  ang^vissh  of  troubled  herte."    Accidia,  agjiih,  it  is  said  | 
"raaketh  (a  man)  hevy  (i.e.  sadj,  thoghtful  (i.e.  anxious)  and  wrawful  (i.e.  ! 

irritable)" (so  that)  "he  dootn  alle  thyng  with  anoy  (i.e. annoyance)  and  1 

with  wrawnessc  (i.e.  irritation),  shiknesse,  and  excusacioun,  and  with  ydel- 
nes.se,   and   unlust."     It  would   therefore  appear  that  one  at  least  of  the  j 
accepted  meanings  (indeed,  if  we  may  judge  from  Cassian,  the  original  and  i 
fundamental  meaning)  of  Accidia  or  Sloth  was  that  vexed  and  irritable  state  | 
of  mind  which  prevented  a  man  from  doing  deeds  of  goodness.    And  this  ) 
sinful  state  of  mind  Chaucer  describes  by  the  words  wrairiics»e  and  irrairful  < 
(cf.  Chau.  C.T.  I.  G77,  EUcsmere  MS.  wnur/ul;  Petworth  MS.  irr(;!r<?;  rest 
of  MSS.  Tcrawe)  which  suggest  some  connection  with  icronchcdc  above:  and  ■ 
in  that  case  uT0f/<7ir<fc  =  "  irritation,  that  anguish  of  a  troubled  heart,  or 
anxietas  sive  taedium  cordis"  which  in  the  Middle  Ages  stood  for  Accidia 
or  Sloth.    The  word  icroiie  {icrowc),  it  might  be  added,  occurs  in  The  Throstle  : 
and  the  Nifjhtiiujale  (11.  31-2):  Hi/  gladie/>  hcni.  /^at  be/>  wrowe,  |  BoJ>e  /« 
heye  and  J-e  love,  see  note  1. 1109. 

Concerning  the  origin  of  the  word  wrouehede  (  —  wrowehede,  cf.  nuej),  1. 1526;  ' 
snov,  1.  430)  there  must  remain  some  doubt.  Ske^it  gives  no  derivation  of 
xcrawncsse  or  wrawful,  though  Str.-Br.  notes  wraw,  wrau,  wro^c,  wrowe  (plu.), 
wrajed,  wrawid  (p.p.)  as  connected  with  Swed.  vra  (perverse).  But  these  i 
forms,  together  with  wrouehede,  would  seem  to  point  to  an  O.E.  root  *wrdij-'. 
for  the  change  of  O.E.  -dg  to  M.E.  -dw  in  the  present  poem  (C.  text)  cf. 
J>rowe  (O.E.Jyrdgu)  1.  478,  tcoices  (O.E.  wdhas)  1. 1528,  owe  (O.E.  dgcn)  1. 100. 
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an  3eone]7  after  more  \  more, 

an  lutel  reh];  of  milce  T,  ore ; 
1405     an  sti}))  on  he[h]  ]?ur[h]  modinesse, 

an  ouerhoheS  ]?anne  lasse. 

Sei  [me  soo];],  jef  ]>u  hit  west, 

hwe)>er  do]?  wurse,  flesch  |>e  gost? 

pu  mijt  sogge,  3ef  ]^u  wult, 
1410     \at  lasse  is  j;e  flesches  gult: 

moni  man  is  of  his  flesche  clene, 

"^at  is  mid  mode  deouel-imcne. 

Ne  schal  non  mow  wimman  bigrede, 

an  flesches  lustes  hire  upbreide: 
-       1416     swuch  he  may  tc[l]en  of  gohiesse, 

\at  sunege)*  wurse  i[n]  modinesse. 

[5]et  3if  ich  schulde  a-luue  bringe 

wif  o}>cr  maide,  hwanne  ich  singe, 

ich  wolde  wij;  ];e  maide  holde, 
1420     jif  ];u  hit  const  ariht  atholde: 

Lust  nu,  ich  scgge  |>e  hwaruore, 

vp  to  ];e  toppe  from  ];e  more. 

5ef  maide  luue^  dernliche, 

heo  stumpe|»  1  fal);  icundeliche: 
1425     for  ];ah  hoo  sum  hwile  pleie, 

heo  nis  nout  feor  ut  of  j^e  weie; 

heo  mai  hire  guld  atwende 

a  rihte  weie  |'ur[h]  chirche-bende, 

an  mai  eft  habbe  to  make 

1430     hire  leofmon  wi];ute  sake,  Fol.  243  v.  col.  1. 

1405.   }ic}^,purjy.  UOl.niessoJu   .       1415.   tfZien,  stroke  through  top 

of  the  first  I.  1416.   i  with  contraction  for  n  omitted.  1417     Bet 

1428.  purp. 


1403.  ^eone}>  (J.  wu?i7(f/.)  =  " gapes."  The  C.  reading  (<0.E.  geonian,  to 
gape,  yawn)  gives  good  sense.  The  word  occurs  as  ^onie  in  1.  292,  and  is  a 
strong  picturesque  term  chanictcristic  of  the  poet,  cf.  Ps.  xxii.  13.  It  is  there- 
fore unnecessary  to  emend  it  to  ^i'orne}>  (yearns)  as  is  done  by  Str.  and  \V. 
The  J.  reading  (;r;uiH<'/'  =  strives)  evidently  represents  a  scribal  attempt  to 
emead  what  was  possibly  in  this  connection  an  unfamiliar  expression  (see 
lutro.  §  3  (h)  (ii)  (/S)).  The  more  normal  fonn  would  be  xcinnvp  ( <  O.E.  w-fwHari) : 
but  icunnun  (inf.),  Ave.  liiw.  238,  is  quoted  by  Str. -Br. 

l<l05-6.    -nesxc. :  la»se,  for  the  rhyme  see  note  1.  370. 

1412.  droiirZ-i»t<:7ic=  "devil-companion,"  cf.  deoulcnefcrc  (1.  932).  Str.-Br. 
quotas  O.K.  Ham.  ii.  31,  imcnc  (companion).  W.  [Gloss.)  takes  fmenc  as  adv. 
and  translates  "a  devil  commonly." 
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"I  wunne)?  after  more  and  more, 

%  lutel  rek]>  of  [mjilce  and  ore; 
1405    %  styh)?  on  heyh  |>ur[h]  modynesse, 

1  ouerhowe]^  l^ane  lasse. 

Sey  me  so]>,  if  )?u  hit  wost, 

Hwe|>cr  do)?  wurse,  fleys  )?e  gost? 

pu  myht  scgge,  if  j>u  wult, 
1410     pat  lasj;e  is  |;cs  fley[s]es  gult: 

Mony  rnon  is  of  his  flcysse  clene, 

pat  is  myd  mode  deouel-imcne. 

Ne  schal  no  vaon  wymman  bigrede, 

T.  fleys^es  lustcs  hire  vpbreyde: 
1415     Such  heo  mahte  beo  of  golnesse, 

pat  sunege]>  wurse  in  modinesse. 

Hwet  if  ic  schulde  a-luue  bringe 

Wif  o)»er  mayde,  hwanne  ic  singe? 

Ic  wolde  \y'\^  )?e  niaydc  holde, 
1420     If  |>u  const  aryht  atholde: 

Lust  nv,  ic  segge  )je  hwarvore, 

Vp  to  ]>e  toppo  from  ];e  more.  Fol.  239  r.  ool.  2. 

If  mayde  luue|>  dcrneliche, 

Heo  stumpe|>  T;  fal]/  icundcliche: 
1425     Vor  J?aih  heo  sum  hwile  pleye, 

Heo  nys  noht  feor  vt  of  l^e  weye; 

Heo  may  hire  guld  atwende 

A  rihte  weye  |>urh  chirche-bende, 

'\  may  eft  habbe  to  make 
1430     Hire  leofmon  wi|7vte  sake, 

1404.  Milcc.  140o.  /ur.  1410.  fieye*. 

1415-6.  Trans.  "He  may  charge  such  women  with  wantonness  while  he 
himself  sins  worse  in  pride."  The  supremacy  of  Pride  over  the  other  Deadly 
Sins  was  a  commonplace  from  the  first.  W.  preserves  the  MS.  reading  tellen, 
but  tekii  (O.E.  tielan)  is  the  better  reading.  The  fact  that  a  totally  different 
form  occurs  in  J.  suggests  that  the  incorrect  tellen  appeared  in  the  inter- 
mediate text. 

1417.  >■(  (C.  Bet,  J,  Hwet).  Str.  Hwat,  W.  and  G.  Bet.  The  C.  reading 
as  it  stands  is  awkward :  and  as  a  capital  ^  might  easily  be  read  as  B  (see 
facsimile  (a)  11.62.5,  6.30)  the  form  Jet  is  preferable. 

1419.   irt/  =  "with."   For  this  exceptional  use  of  the  word  see  note  1.  18. 

1422.    Trans,  "from  top  to  bottom,"  i.e.  all  about  it. 

1430.  sake  (O.E.  ««cii)  =  " questioning"  :  a  legal  term  generally  used  with 
sdcii  to  express  a  single  idea,  viz.  "inquisition  into  a  disputed  matter"  (see 
H.  p.  267). 
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an  go  to  him  bi  daies  lihte, 

)>at  er  stal  to  bi  ]?eostre  nihte. 

An  3U7iIing  not  hwat  swuch  ]>vng  is: 

his  3unge  bled  hit  dra3e]>  amis, 
1436     an  sum  sot  mon  hit  tih)>  |;arto 

mid  alle  |>an  "^at  he  mai  do. 

He  come]?  1  fare);  1  beod  1,  bi[t] 

an  heo  bistant  T;  ouersi[t], 

an  biseh]?  ilome  T,  longe. 
1440     Hwat  mai  ^at  chil[d]  j?ah  hit  misfonge? 

Hit  nuste  neauer  hwat  hit  was, 

for|>i  hit  ]7ohte  fondi  []>]<'is, 

an  wite  iwis  hwuch  beo  )>o  gome 

)>at  of  so  wilde  makej>  tome. 
1445     Ne  mai  ich  for  reo[w]e  lete, 

wanne  ich  iseo  ])q  tohte  ilete 

];e  luue  bring[e]  on  ];e  3unglinge, 

]>at  ich  of  mur3)>e  him  ne  singe. 

Ich  [t]eache  heom  bi  mine  songe 
1450     ]>at  swucch  luue  ne  lest  no3t  longe: 

for  mi  song  lutle  hwile  ilest, 

an  luue  ne  de]?  no3t  bute  rest 

1437.  Wd.        1438.  oucrjdU         1440.  c^tZ.         1442.  /(W,  A  with  dot. 
1445.  reope.         1447.  bring.  1449.  dreache  with  d  deleted, 

1433.  ^unlintj,  cf.  wra.slinge,  1.  795  note. 

1434.  /it«  =  "its"  =  "hcr":  the  reference  is  to  ^unZiu/;  (1. 1433).  Through- 
out  this  passage  ^uriUnif  and  child  (1.  1440)  =  "young  girl,"  see  note  1. 1115: 
and  the  use  of  the  neuter  points  to  the  preservation  of  O.E.  grammatical 
gender,  cf.  O.E.  cild  (ncu.). 

1437 f.  lfod=" commands":  for  the  d-ending  see  Appendix  I  (d)  (iv)  (/9). 
lit  (C.  1.  bid,  J.  ahid)  <  O.E.  bitt  {bidde/y).  The  scribe  of  the  intermediate  text 
probably  wrote  hid  (for  bit,  cf.  1.  445)  under  the  influence  of  the  preceding 
bcod,  and  xid  (for  sit)  in  the  next  line  on  account  o^  the  rhyme.  Trans.  "He 
comes  and  goes,  he  commands  and  entreats :  he  pays  her  attention  and  then 
neglects  her." 

oufr.sit  =  " neglects."  Str.  trans.  =  "8upersedet,"  W.  =  "takes  possession 
of."  The  word  is  derived  from  O.E.  o/crnittan,  which  means  (1)  to  win,  (2)  to 
abstmn  from  (cf.  Lat.  nupcnedere):  and,  as  Mr  B.  Dickius  suggests,  the  latter 
meaning  is  preferable  here.  He  points  out  that  by  such  an  interpretation 
(a)  the  sequence  of  events  is  betf';r  kept,  (b)  bintaiit  :  ouerxit  are  parallel  to 
eomep  :  fare/',  and  beod  :  bit,  and  (c)  the  passage  gains  in  psychological  truth, 
since  at  certain  stages,  neglect  is  more  ellective  than  persistent  attention. 

1439.  biitchj'  (J.  bisckj>)  =  "  beseeches,  courts."  For  -hp  as  variant  of  -kp  in 
verbil  forms  see  note  1. 1291. 

1442.  /a«="it"  (<0.E. /a;»)  gen.sg.  after /ondt  (O.E. /aTKfran,  to  try). 
For  A  similar  use  of  article  as  pronoun  ci.  pare  (1.  1526). 
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1  gon  to  him  bi  dayes  lyhte, 

pat  er  bistal  on  |>coster  nyhte. 

Vat  yongling  not  hwat  such  j^ing  is: 

His  yonge  blod  hit  drahj;  amys, 
1436     '\  sum  sot  man  hit  tyh)>  J;arto 

Mid  alio  |;an  };at  he  may  do. 

He  curae]?  %  fare]?  and  bcod  abid, 

1  he  bistarte  an  o]?er  sid, 

1.  bisek]?  ilome  and  longe. 
1440     Hwat  may  }7at  child  |7ah  hit  misfonge? 

Hit  nuste  neuer  hwat  hi[t]  was, 

Vor];i  hit  }>ouhte  fondi  j^as, 

1.  wyte  iwis  hwich  beo  );e  gome 

pat  of  ]>e  wilde  make]>  tome. 
1445     Ne  may  ic  vor  reu];e  lete, 

Hwanne  ic  iseo  J^e  tohte  ilete 

pe  luue  bring  on  [|?]e  [yjunglinge, 

pat  ic  of  murehj>e  him  ne  singe. 

Ic  theche  heowi  bi  myne  songe 
1450     pat  suych  hiue  ne  last  noht  longe: 

For  my  song  lu[tl]e  wile  ileste, 

1;  luue  ne  do]/  noht  bute  reste 

1441.  hig.  1447.  me  (m  ^eiciedi);  wunglinge.  1451.  lude. 

1444.    See  note  I.  1109  for  later  echo  of  this  line. 

144.5.   ^f€  =  "prevent,  refrain "<0.E.  ZjTfau:  see  note  1. 1018. 

1447.  briupe  (C.  and  J.  bring).  Str.  and  G.  read  brinp/^,  W.  bring.  The 
opt.  form  with  -e  would  be  expected  here,  ?ince  the  verb  occurs  in  a  de- 
pendent adj.  clause  introduced  by  a  rcl.  pro.  The  final  -e  was  omitted  by  the 
scribe  of  the  intermediate  text,  either  through  carclessncfis,  or  because  it 
would  not  be  pronounced  in  view  of  the  vowel  immediately  following. 

1418.   /iim  =  "to  it,"  here  equivalent  to  "to  her":  see  note  1. 1434. 

1449.  teache  (C.  drcache  with  d  deleted,  J.  t/i<'c/ie)  =  " teach."  The  r  in 
the  C.  form  is  obviously  a  scribal  error  for  ( (see  Intro.  §  3  (d)  (v)  (5)).  W.  and 
G.rQUim  Tciiche  which  they  translate  as  "relate"  <0.E.  rcccean:  but  fa<O.E. 
i  would  be  quite  irregular  in  this  poem. 

1451-2.  ilait...rcH  (.J.  ilentc.rcite).  W.  retains  the  C.  reading:  Str.  and 
G.  adopt  that  of  .J.  Both  versions  however  present  difficulty.  For  if  (1)  the 
C.  forms  be  retained,  iit'«t  =  pre3.  3sg.,  but  rest  (infin.)  would  require  a  final 
■e:  whereas  if  (2)  the  J.  forms  be  retained,  r<')'£t'  =  infin.  form,  but  ih'He  as 
pres.  3sg.  would  be  abnormal.  In  order  to  get  over  the  difficulty,  Kenyon 
{.J. E.G. P.  XII.  590),  while  suggesting  the  adoption  of  the  C.  reading,  takes 
hule  as  a  conjunction,  ilatt  and  rest  as  contracted  forms  (pres.  3sg.).  He 
would  therefore  translate  "For  my  song  lasteth  but  a  short  while,  and  love 
doth  nought  but  alight€th  on  such  children  (i.e.  maids)."  He  further  notes 
parallel  constructions  (of  nnqht  Lute  followed  by  the  indie.)  in  Chaucer,  ex. 
C.T.  B  2121:  "Thou  doost  lioght  elles  but  despendest  tyme " ;  C.T.  A2664: 
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on  swuch  childre,  l  sone  agej?, 

an  fal);  adun  );e  hote  brej?. 
1455     Ich  singe  raid  heom  one  ]fvo}Q, 

biginne  on  heh  1,  endi  la3e, 

an  lete  [mine]  songes  falle 

an  lutle  wile  adun  mid  alle. 

\>at  maide  wot,  hwanne  ich  swike, 
1460     ^at  luue  is  mine  songes  ili[k]e, 

for  hit  nis  bute  a  lutel  bre]?, 

^at  sone  kume]?,  T.  sone  gef>. 

\>at  child  bi  me  hit  understond, 

an  his  unred  to  red[e]  wend,  Fol.  243  v.  col.  2, 

1465     an  ise3)>  wel,  bi  mine  songe, 

]>at  dusi  luue  ne  last  no3t  longe. 

Ah  wel  ich  wule  ^at  ^n  hit  wite, 

lo]?  me  beo|>  wiues  utschute: 

ah  [w]if  mai  [of]  me  nime  3eme, 
1470     ich  ne  singe  nawt  hwan  ich  teme. 

An  wif  ah  lete  so[t]tes  lore, 

)>ah  spusing-bcndcs  |>unchc]7  sore. 

\Vunde7'e  me  j^ung]^  wel  stare  T;  stor, 

hu  eni  mon  so  eauar  for, 
1475     ]>nt  [h]e  his  hcortc  mi5te  driue 

[to]  do  hit  to  oj^crs  mannes  wiue: 

for  o]jer  hit  is  of  twam  )>inge, 

ne  mai  ^at  j^ridde  no  man  bringe; 

o[]?]ar  )>o  lauerd  is  wel  aht, 
1480     o])QT  aswunde,  1.  nis  naht. 

3ef  he  is  wurj;ful  T.  aht  man, 

nele  no  man,  ^at  wisdo[m]  can, 

1457.    minc».  1460.    ilichc.  1464.    red.  1469.   ^f,ofof. 

1471.   tOTtes.  1475.   e.  1476.    ano.  1479.   o/ar  with/ dotted. 

1482.    icisdon. 


"What  dooth  this  queene  of  love  but  wepetb  so";  ^nd  Houxe  of  Fame,  ni.  546 : 
"What  did  this  Eolus  but  ho  |  Toke  out  hys  blake  trumpe"  (see  Chan.  Sac. 
Pub.  '2nd  S.  44  (1909),  pp.  14611.). 

1460.  Hike  (C.  and  J.  iliche).  The  rhyme  requires  Hike  (of.  11. 157,  806): 
the  common  error  is  due  to  the  intermediate  text. 

1463-4.   The  forms  -utond  :  wend  are  probably  due  to  scribal  alteration,  the 
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On  such  childre,  '\  sone  age];, 

T:  fal]?  adun  ]>e  [hote]  bre)>. 
1455     I  singe  myd  heom  one  |>rowe, 

Biginne  an  heyh  1  endi  lowe, 

T:  lete  mine  songes  falle 

A  lu[tl]e  wi[l]e  adun  myd  alle. 

pat  mayde  wot,  hwenne  I  s[w]ike,        Fol.  239  v.  col.  1. 
14€0     [pat]  luue  is  myne  songes  ili[k]e, 

Vor  hit  nys  bute  a  lutel  bre]?, 

pat  sone  cume);,  and  sone  gc];, 

pat  child  bi  me  hit  vnderstond, 

1  his  vnred  to  rede  iwend, 
1465    'X  syh]?  wel,  bi  myne  songe, 

pat  dusy  luue  ne  last  noht  longe. 

Ac  wel  ic  wile  ]>Q.t  j?u  hit  wite, 

Lo)>  me  beoj;  wifes  vtschute: 

Ac  wif  may  of  me  nyme  yeme, 
1470     Ic  ne  singe  noht  hwen  ic  teme. 

T.  wif  auh  lete  sottcs  lore, 

pauh  spusyng-bendes  bynde];  sore. 

Wunder  me  ]>ink]>  stark  T:  sor, 

Hw  eny  mon  so  haue];  for 
1475     Vat  his  heortc  myhtc  dryue 

To  do  hit  to  ojjres  mannes  wyue: 

Vor  o|)er  hit  is  of  twam  J'inge, 

Ne  may  |?e  )>ridde  no  moH  brmge; 

0]>QT  ]>Q  louerd  is  wel  auht, 
1480     Oj^er  iiswunde,  1  nys  nouht. 

If  he  is  w[u]r|>ful  1  auht  mon, 

Ncle  no  mon,  ];at  wisdom  can, 

1454.  heorte.  1458.   hide  vhe.  1459.   nke.  1460.  T;  iliche. 

1464.   iicent,  t  altered  to  d.  1481.  wrj^ful. 


original  spellings  being  -ftent :  went  (syncopated  3rd  sg.  pr.  ind.),  see  Ap- 
pendix I  (d)  (iv)  (5). 

1471.   sottcg  (C.  gorte*,  J.  sottcs)  =  "fooVs.'*   For  scribal  error  in  C  form 
[r  written  for  t)  see  Intro.  §3  (rf)  (v)  (5). 

1476.  to  (C.  an  o,  J.  to).    The  C.  scribe  has  clearly  read  t  in  the  inter- 
mediate text  as!  (cf.  1. 1489). 

1477.  Trans.  "For  it  is  one  (cither)  of  two  things." 
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hure  of  is  wiue  do  him  schame: 

for  he  mai  him  adrede  grame, 
1485     an  ^at  he  forleose  ]yat  J?or  honge)>, 

^at  him  effc  J^arto  no5t  ne  longeJ>. 

An  );ah  he  ^at  no3t  ne  adrede, 

hit  is  unrijt  '\  gi-et  sothede 

[to]  misdon  one  gode  mannc, 
1490     an  his  ibedde  from  him  spanne. 

3ef  hire  lauerd  is  forwurde 

an  unornc  at  bedde  T;  at  horde, 

hu  mi3tc  }?ar  beo  cni  luue 

wanne  [a]  cheorlcs  buc  hire  ley  buue? 
1495     Hu  mai  par  eni  luue  beo, 

war  swuch  man  grope)>  hire  J?eo? 

Herbi  J>u  mijt  wel  understonde 

^at  on  [is  a  reu],  ]>at  oj^er  schonde,    Fol.244r.  col.l. 

to  stele  to  oJ;res  mannes  bedde. 
1600     For  3if  aht  man  is  hire  bedde, 

|;u  mi5t  wene  )?ai  J>e  mistide, 

wanne  |>u  list  bi  hire  side. 

An  3ef  )>e  lauerd  is  a  w[re]cche, 

hwuch  este  mi3tistu  j^ar  uecche? 

1489.  an  o.  1494.  aswwh.   Up  or  ley.  1498.  hu  area. 

1503.  uercche. 


1483.  hure.  Str.-Br.  trans.  =  '•  hear"  (<0.E.  hijran,  hieran):  but  the 
usual  form  of  that  verb  in  the  poem  is  ihere  (see  Gloss.).  Hence  a  better 
interpretation  atul  one  more  in  keeping  with  the  context  would  be  hure  = 
"hire"  (<0.E.  hyran) — an  explanation  supported  by  the  expression  hujge 
=  "buy"  (1. 1.506),  and  adopted  by  W.  The  explanation  of  G.  is  however  still 
bettor  as  being  free  from  all  difficulties,  viz.  /lar?  =  "csj)ecially  "  (O.E.  hilru). 

Trans.  "No  man  who  is  wise  will  shame  him  (i.e.  the  brave  husband) 
especially  through  his  wife." 

1485.  A  reference  to  the  mutilation  which  was  the  punishment  of  the  man 
who  committed  adultery  with  another  man's  wife  (see  Pollock  and  Maitland, 
Hht.  of  Entj.  Law,  ii.  483,  542). 

1489.  to  (C.  an  o,  J.  to),  see  note  1. 1476. 

1490.  (>;ja«»/!  =  "  entice."  In  form  the  word  =  O.E.  «pan?tara  (fasten,  clasp) : 
in  meaning  it  is  equivalent  to  O.E.  fpanan  (entice).  The  two  words  may 
possibly  have  been  confused  at  this  date,  especially  as  in  the  pret.  they  had 
identical  forms  (i.e.  sp?un),  cf.  M.E.  /(?/^t  =  "i3  called,"  a  confusion  of  O.E. 
heht  and  hatte:  see  also  lelen  (1. 1018  note). 

1492.    at  btddcl  at  horde,  a  legal  formula  =  "fuIl  marital  relations"  (cf. 
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Hure  of  his  wive  do  him  schome: 

Vor  he  may  him  adrede  grame, 
1485     1  J;at  he  forleose  ]iat  ]>qt  honge)?, 

Vat  him  eft  j^arto  noht  ne  longe)?. 

T;  )7ah  he  )jat  nouht  ne  adrcde|?, 

Hit  is  vnriht  1.  gret  sothede 

To  mysdo  one  gode  manne, 
1490     1  his  ibedde  from  him  spanne. 

If  hire  louerd  is  forwurj;e 

1;  vnome  at  bedde  1  at  borde, 

Hw  myhte  |>ar  boo  eny  luue 

Hwcnne  a  chcrles  buk  hire  lay  buue? 
1495     Hw  may  |;er  eny  hiue  beo, 

Hwar  such  mon  grope)?  hire  J?eo?     Fol.  239  v.  col.  2. 

Herbi  J>u  miht  wel  vndcrstonde 

pat  on  is  at  ]>en  oj^res  schonde 

To  stele  to  o);res  mannes  bedde. 
1500     Vor  if  auht  man  is  hire  ibedde, 

pu  myht  wene  l^at  ]>e.  mystide, 

Hwarme  J?u  lyst  bi  hire  side. 

T:  if  J>e  louerd  is  a  wrccche, 

Hwych  este  myhtestu  );ar  vecche? 


a  mcma  et  thoro).  Here  we  have  an  early  use  of  this  alliterative  phrase,  see 
N.E.D.  bed. 

1494.  A  metrically  faulty  line.  C.  reads  aswuch  cheorUf,  J.  a  clierle$. 
The  C.  form  gwiu:h  is  probably  an  insertion  due  to  scribal  error,  the  eye  of 
the  scribe  having  been  caught  by  the  word  in  1. 1496. 

Icy  (C.  le/^orlcy,  J.  lay)  =  0.E.  lueg  (lay):  for  similar  forms  see  1. 1091  note. 
The  C.  reading  is  doubtful  {Icjy  or  ley):  Str.  reads  ley,  W.  lr/>.  But  ley  is 
preferable,  because,  apart  from  the  J.  reading  (lay),  the  pret.  form  is  required 
after  mi^te  (1, 1493)  as  opposed  to  the  pres.  loiTn  grope/'  (1. 1496),  which  follows 
viai  (1. 1495)  in  the  parallel  couplet  which  repeats  the  idea  of  11. 1493-4. 

1498.  n  reu  (C.  area).  The  J.  scribe  alters  the  line  altogether  and  writes 
at  /ill  o/res.  But  in  so  doing  he  omits  the  alternatives  which  C.  presents,  and 
which  are  required  by  the  context.  In  the  following  lines,  it  will  be  noticed, 
the  two  alternatives  are  explained:  viz.  (a)  Hf  aht  nuin  (1.  1500),  (h)  jef 
lauerd  i$  a  wrecche  (1. 1.503).  W.  retains  arcu  which  he  translates  as  "  base" 
<O.E.eara:  but  this  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  suitable  alternative  to  "shame" 
[fchonde).  Moreover  the  parallel  abstract  sb.  would  bo  "cowardice,  baseness  "  : 
but  areu  does  not  admit  of  this  interprctjition.  Str.  and  G.  are  probably  right 
in  reading  a  n'«  =  "in  sorrow,  rcgre:"  (<0.E.  hrPow)  which  gives  good 
sente  and  supplies  a  suitable  alternative  to  schonde.  Trans.  "From  this  thou 
mayst  easily  understand  that  in  one  case  there  is  sorrow,  in  the  other, 
disgmce  (as  the  result)  of  stealing...." 
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1505     5if  J'U  bi]>cnchest  hwo  hire  ofligge, 

}>u  ini3t  inid  wlate  )>e  este  bugge. 

Ich  not  hu  mai  eni  freo-raan 

for  hire  sechen  after  )?an. 

^cf  he  bij^cnc);  bi  hwan  he  lai, 
1510     al  mai  ]?c  luue  gan  awai." 

pe  hule  was  glad  of  swuche  tale: 

hco  ]?03te  ^at  te  nihtegale, 

)7ah  heo  wel  speke  atte  frume, 

hadde  at  ]?en  ende  misnume : 
1516    an  scide:  "Nu  ich  habbe  ifunde 

\>at  maidenes  beo|>  of  |>ine  iraunde: 

mid  heora  );u  boldest,  T;  hQcym  biwerest, 

an  ouerswi])e  ]>u  hi  herest. 

pe  laucdies  beoj)  to  me  iwend, 
1620     to  me  heo  hire  mo[n]e  send. 

For  hit  itit  ofte  T.  ilome, 

)ja<  wif  1;  were  beo]>  unisome: 

1  ))erfore  |^e  were  gulte, 

]>ai  leof  is  over  wu//imon  to  pulte, 
1526     an  spene)>  on  ]?are  al  )^at  he  hauej;, 

an  siuej?  );are  ^at  no  riht  naue];, 
1520.   mode. 

1.506.  huggc  (C,  and  J.).  Str.,  W.  and  G.  retain  huggc:  but  Morsbach 
(^133,  a 3)  unnecensarily  suggests  higgc  on  account  of  the  rhyme:  see  note 
1.116. 

1507.  frco-inan.  Mention  is  made  in  the  poem  of  the  following  ranks  of 
society:  kni^t  (11. .768, 10S7),/rw7««;i  (1. 1507),  hondeman  (1. 1577),  and  cliorlc» 
(11.  509,  632,  1494):  and  although  the  words  are,  for  the  most  part,  loosely 
used,  they  still  afford  some  evidence  as  to  the  current  usage  of  such  terms. 
Before  the  Conquest,  the  frcoman,  honda,  and  ceorl  were  freemen  who  tilled 
their  own  soil:  but  by  1200  all  three  stood  for  tenants  who  rendered  certain 
dues  to  their  feudal  lords.  At  the  same  time,  certain  dillerences  are  per- 
ceptible between  them:  whereas  some  amount  of  respect  and  dignity  is 
associated  with  frcoman  and  hoiidciitan,  the  term  cliorl  has  become  one  of 
contempt  (  =  a  boorish  peasant).  Possibly  the  frcoman  was  a  tenant  who  was 
free  from  feudal  services,  the  hoitdi-man  a,  tenant  {villein)  v.-ho  rendered  full 
ser.'ices  to  his  lord,  while  the  cliorl  had  already  degenerated  into  the  serf 
class. 

1509.  ?>('/(■«<•/'  =  " bethinks  himself. "  The  C.  reading  is  instructive  here: 
it  might  be  read  in  the  MS.  as  bi^-encf>,  hiwencp  or  hifencp:  but  J.  lifcnkp 
confirms  hi/>enc/':  see  Intro.  §3  (d)  (v). 

1.520.  nwnc:  (C.  ynodc,  J.  7?w;(c)  =  " moans,  complaints."  The  J.  reading 
sui*s  the  contest  better  than  mode  (  =  " moods"):  for  the  reference  is  to 
cofxiplaints  concerning  quarrels  between  husband  and  wife  (of.  1.1522:  also 
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1605    If  ]>n  bi)7enchest  hwo  hire  ofligge, 

pu  myht  myd  wlate  J?e  este  bugge. 

Ich  not  hw  may  eny  freomon 

Vor  hire  sechen  after  ]7an. 

If  he  bi]>enk]?  bi  hwani  he  lay, 
1510     Al  may  J>e  luue  gon  away." 

pe  vie  wes  glad  of  suche  tale: 

Heo  )7ouhte  |>at  ]>q  nyhtcgale, 

pah  heo  wel  speke  at  |>e  frume, 

Hadde  at  J^an  ende  mysnume: 
1515     1.  seyde  "Nv  ich  habbe  ifunde 

pat  maydenes  beo]?  of  );in  imunde: 

Mid  heom  ]>u  boldest,  1  heoni  biwerest 

'\  ouerswi|>e  )?u  hi  herest. 

pe  lauedies  beo|>  to  me  iwend, 
1520    To  me  hire  mone  heo  send. 

For  hit  ityd  ofte  and  ilome, 

pat  wif  T;  were  beoj?  vnisome: 

T:  ];erfore  |>at  were  gulte, 

\>at  leof  is  oj^er  wymmon  to  pulte, 
1525    1  spene)?  on  )?are  al  J?at  he  haue)>, 

'X  sywe|>  l^are  );at  noht  naue)?, 

lierof  }>e  lauedien  to  7ue  vienep,  1. 1563).  W.  and  G.  retain  mode.  In  any  case 
the  J,  reading  is  notable  as  one  of  the  earliest  instances  of  mone<.0  E.  man 
(moan). 

iend  (C.  and  J.)  for  sendep  (O.E.  nenda/y  pres.  pi.).  The  verbal  endings  in 
this  section  are  somewhat  loosely  used,  and  this  uninflected  form  may  be  due 
(apart  from  rhyming  exigencies)  to  analogy  with  prea.  sg.  forms  ending  in  d, 
see  Appendix  I{d)  {i\){p).  G.  unnecessarily  reads  iwe7id{ed) :  send{cp)\  cl. 
chid  and  gred  (1. 1533). 

1522.  irere  (C.  and  J.)<O.E.  wcr  (man).  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
11th  century  the  form  were  (for  wer  (nom.))  frequently  occurs,  and  after  1200 
no  safe  case  of  irrr  is  found  (cf.  u'crewulf,  wcrcmod).  The  inorganic  -e  was 
probably  due  to  the  influence  of  (1)  commonly-used  words  like  si'ere,  here, 
here,  mere,  (2)  the  agent  suliix  -ere  (see  Napier,  P.II.li.  xxiii.  571). 

1523.  gulte  (C.  and  J.)  =  gulte/'  (is  guilty,  does  wrong).  Str.-Er.  and  G. 
describe  the  form  as  opt.,  but  W.  more  correctly  describes  it  as  indie.  For 
a  similar  loose  treatment  of  verbal  endings  in  the  rhyming  position,  see  note 
1. 1520. 

1524.  pat  leof  is.  Either  (1)  an  impersonal  conftruction  with/a(  =  indecl. 
rel.  i.e.  "to  whom  it  is  dear  (  =  who  likes)."  or  (2)  a  transitional  form  between 
the  old  impersonal  and  the  modem  personal  constructions,  i.e.  "who  {/••(it) 
is  apt  (leof)." 

over  (,J.  o/cr)  =  "  over. "   G.  adopts  oper. 

1525.  spenep,  see  note  1. 165. 
pare,  sec  note  1. 1442. 

A.  0 
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an  hauej*  attom  his  ri}!©  spuse, 

wowes  weste,  '\  lere  huse, 

wel  )/U7zne  isch[r]ud  T.  iued  wro)>e, 
1530    an  let  heo  bute  mete  1  clo]?e. 

Wan  he  come]?  ham  eft  to  his  wiue, 

ne  dar  heo  no3t  a  word  ischire:         Fol.  244  r.  col.  2. 

he  chid  T.  grcd  swuch  he  beo  wod, 

an  ne  bring|^  [horn]  no/t  oj^er  god. 
1535    Al  ]>at  heo  de]?  him  is  unwille, 

al  ^at  heo  speke]>  hit  is  him  iile: 

an  oft  hwan  heo  nojt  ne  misdi.^]?, 

heo  haue)>  |>e  fust  in  hire  te];. 

P[er]  is  nan  mon  ]>at  ne  mai  ibringe 
1540     his  wif  amis  mid  swucche  )>inge: 

me  hire  mai  so  oftc  misbcode, 

]>at  heo  do  wule  hire  ahene  noode. 

La,  Godd  hit  wot!  heo  nah  iweld, 

J;a[h]  heo  hine  makie  kukewcld. 
1545     For  hit  itit  lome  1;  ofte, 

J?ai  his  wif  is  wel  nesche  1  softe, 

of  faire  bleo  T;  wel  idiht: 

[For]]>i  hit  is  ]>e  more  unriht 

]Kit  he  his  luue  spene  on  ]>are, 
1550     yat  nis  wur];  one  of  hire  hcare. 

An  swucche  men  beo);  wel  manifolde, 

])at  wif  ne  kunne  no3t  ari3t  holde. 

Ne  mot  non  mon  wi)>  hire  spcke: 

he  ueneS  heo  wule  anon  tobreke 
1555     hire  spusing,  3ef  heo  loke]> 

oj^er  wi]>  manne  faire  spoke);. 

1529,  ischud.        1534.   heom.  1539.  /,  contraction  mark  omitted. 

1544.  Jya.  1548.  J'i. 


1527  ff.   For  reference  to  the  rnal  marUe  motive  soe  Intro.  §8,  p.  Iix, 

1532.  ischire  (C.  and  J.)  =  "  declare,  spealc."  The  irregular  rhyme  here 
(wiiu: :  ischire)  suggests  a  departure  from  the  original  form,  which  may  have 
been  ne  dar  lie  no^t  a  vrord  ischriue  ("He  dare  not  confess  a  single  word"). 
Apart  from  the  improved  rhyme  thus  obtained,  it  may  be  noted  that  J.  reads 
lie  (C.  heo),  us  if  the  subject  of  11. 1531,  1532,  and  1533  is  one  and  the  same. 
But  the  evidence  is  not  conclusive.  Occasiona'  assonances  are  found  in  the 
poem:  and  the  reading  of  the  MSB.  is  a  tolerably  good  one. 

1533.  chid,..yred,  see  Appendix  I  {d}  (iv)  (^}. 
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1  haue]>  atom  his  riche  spuse, 

Wowes  west,  and  lere  huse, 

Wei  J)unne  ismd  ^  ived  wro|?e, 
1530     1;  let  heo  bute  mete  T,  clo];c. 

Hwenne  he  cume)»  horn  eft  to  his  wyue, 

Ne  dar  he  noht  a  word  ischire: 

He  chid  T;  grcd  such  he  bco  wod,     Fol.  240  r.  col.  1. 

1:  ne  bring];  horn  non  o|jcr  god. 
1535     Al  |/at  heo  do)>  him  is  vnwille, 

Al  ];at  heo  speke]>  hit  is  him  ille; 

1  ofte  hwenne  heo  noht  ne  mysde]?, 

Heo  haue]?  ])Q  fust  in  |>e  the]?. 

Nis  nomon  ];at  ne  may  ibrynge 
1540     His  wif  amys  myd  suche  ];inge: 

Me  hire  may  so  ofte  mysbeode, 

pat  heo  do  wile  hire  owe  neode. 

La,  God  hit  wot!  heo  nah  iwelde, 

pah  heo  hine  make  cukeweld. 
1545     For  hit  ityt  ilome  and  ofte, 

pat  his  wif  is  neysse  T.  softe. 

Of  fayre  bleo  T,  wel  idiht: 

[Forj])i  hit  is  ]>&  more  vnryht 

\^at  he  is  [luue]  spene  on  ]jare, 
1550     \^at  nis  wur];  on  of  hire  heare. 

1  suche  men  beo}>  wel  manyfolde, 

pai  wif  ne  cunne  ariht  holde. 

Ne  mot  no  mo;i  wi];  hire  speke: 

He  wene]>  heo  wile  anon  tobreke 
1555     Hire  spusyng,  if  heo  loke]; 

O^Qx  \f'\]>  manne  veyre  speke}>, 

1548.  /i,  1549.   luue  omitted. 

1543.  iweld  (J.  tVfWc)  =  " power."  Str.  suggests  the  forms  iweald  (and 
kukcweald,  1. 1544).  But  both  C.  and  J.  agree  in  reading  e  (not  ea) :  and  more* 
over  the  f-form  is  etymologically  correct  for  it  represents  f  (long,  open) 
<L.O.E.  ea  lengthened  before  Id.  The  form  kukewcld  (<O.Fr.  cucuault) 
represents  a  popular  spelling  of  a  borrowing  from  the  French.  G.  reads  J.  as 
aikncdd,  which  he  glosses  as  =  " cuckold":  but  his  reading  is  merely  a 
ghost-word,  a  misreading  of  the  actual  J.  text. 

1548,  For/^i  (C.  and  J.  M).  W.  and  G.  retain  the  MS.  reading.  But  JA 
as  it  stands  is  an  abnormal  form:  cf.  /orji  (1.  409).    The  metre  suggesta  that 

9—2 
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He  hire  bilu[k]]?  mid  keie  1;  loke: 

]7ar-]7urh  is  spusing  ofte  tobroke. 

For  3ef  heo  is  j^arto  ibroht, 
1560     he  de]?  "pat  heo  nadde  ear  i)>oht. 

Dahet  ]>at  to  swuj^e  hit  bispeke, 

)>ah  swucche  wines  [heom]  awreke! 

Herof  )>e  lauedies  to  me  menej>, 

an  wel  sore  me  ahwcne]?: 
1665     wel  nch  min  heorte  wule  tochine, 

hwon  ich  biholde  hire  pine.  Fol.  244v.  col.  i. 

Mid  heom  ich  wepe  8wi[|?]e  sore, 

an  for  heom  bidde  Cristis  ore, 

]>at  ]?e  lauedi  sone  aredde 
1570     an  hire  sende  betere  ibedde. 

An  o)7er  |>ing  ich  mai  ]>q  telle, 

)?ai  )?u  ne  schal[t],  for  ]?ine  felle, 

ondswere  none  ]?arto  finde: 

al  J^i  sputing  schal  aswinde. 
1576     Moni  chapmon  %  moni  cniht 

luue))  1  [hald]  his  wif  ariht, 

an  swa  de]>  moni  bondeman: 

]>at  gode  wif  dej>  after  ]7an, 

an  serue)?  him  to  bedde  T:  to  borde 
1580     mid  faire  dede  '\  faire  worde, 

an  3eorne  fonde)?  hu  heo  muhe 

do  J^ing  ]^at  him  beo  idjye. 

pe  lauerd  into  J>are  [)^]eode 

fare]?  ut  on  j^are  beire  nede, 
1585     an  is  '^at  gode  wif  unbli|;e 

for  hire  lauerxies  hou[h]si]?e, 

1557.   bilxij>.  1562.   hire.  1567.   sicise.  1572.   tchald. 

1576.   Mad.  1583.  /eo<fe,  /  dotted.  1586.    houdsi}e. 


0,  syllable  nt  the  beginning  of  the  line  is  wanting,  and  in  all  probability /or 
•woij  omitted  by  the  scribe  of  the  intennediaie  text. 

1560.  he  =  heo  (she). 

1561.  daJict  (J.  dehaet),  see  note  1.99. 
1572.  for  Jyine  felle  =  "  to  save  thy  skin." 

1576.  /iaW,  see  Appendix  I  (cf)  (iv)(j3). 

1577.  bovdcman,  see  note  1. 1507. 
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He  hire  biluk]?  myd  keye  1;  loke: 

par-)>urh  is  spusing  ofte  ibroke. 

Vor  if  heo  is  ]?arto  ibrouht, 
1560     He  de]>  )>at  heo  nedde  ear  i|>ouht. 

Dehaet  j^at  to  swi];e  hit  bispeke, 

pah  suche  wiues  heom  awreke! 

Horof  to  me  J/e  leucdies  heowz  mene|>, 

And  wel  sore  me  ahwcnop: 
1665     Wel  neyh  mjni  heorte  wile  tochine, 

Hwenne  ic  biholde  heore  [pine]. 

Mid  heom  ic  wepe  swij^e  sore, 

T:  for  heom  biddc  Cristes  ore, 

pui  ]>Q  leuedi  sone  arcdde 
1570     T;  hire  sende  betere  ibedde.  Fol.  240  r.  col.  2. 

An  o|;er  ];ing  ic  may  J)e  telle, 

1.  )>u  ne  schalt,  for  )>ine  felle, 

Onswere  non  ]?arto  fynde: 

Al  Y\B  sputing  schal  aswinde. 
1575     Mony  chapmoTz  1.  mony  knyht 

Luue)>  T.  halt  his  wif  ariht, 

1,  so  doJ>  mony  bondeman: 

pat  gode  wif  do);  after  J?an, 

1  same}?  him  to  bedde  1  to  borde 
1580     Mid  fa^TB  dede  1.  fayre  worde, 

1  yorne  vonde]>  hw  heo  mowe 

Do  l^ing  J'\at  him  beo  iduwe. 

pe  louerd  into  }>are  |;code 

VareJ>  vt  on  j^are  beyre  neode, 
1585     1  is  l^at  gode  wif  vnbli|^e 

Vor  hire  louerdes  hou[h]sy)je, 

1566.   wiue.  1586.   hou}->»yf>e. 


1586.  houhsi/ye  (C.  }ioud>iihe,  J,  houj^sy/^e) .  A  difBcult  form.  W.  reads 
?ioudsiJ?e,  G.  oudsij^e,  both  editors  taking  the  form  to  be  a  scribal  variant  of 
utsij^e  (departure),  the  form  adopted  by  Str.  This  would  give  the  sense 
required :  but  we  have  to  presuppose  (a)  the  addition  of  initial  h  (cf .  hule,  1.  41|, 

(b)  the  use  of  ou  for  O.E.  ii  (very  rare  at  this  date,  but  cf.  houle  (1.  1662)), 

(c)  the  use  of  d  [p)  for  t  (unusual  except  in  verbal  forms  in  this  section 
of  the  poem,  cf.  schald  (1.  157'2)).  On  the  whole,  this  accumulation  of 
scribal  peculiarities  in  one  word  seems  to  be  unlikely:  and  more  probably 
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an  sit  1  sihS  wel  sore  oflonged, 

an  hire  sore  an  horte  ongred: 

al  for  hire  louerdes  sake 
1690     haue)>  daies  kare  1  ni3te8  wake: 

an  swu];e  longe  hire  is  ]>e  hwile, 

an  [ech]  steape  hire  |>un)?  a  mile. 

Hwanne  oj^re  slepe];  hire  abute, 

ich  one  lust  ];ar  wi5])ute, 
1695     an  wot  of  hire  sore  mode, 

an  singe  ani3t  for  hire  gode: 

an  mine  gode  song,  for  hire  J^inge, 

ich  tume  sii[m]del  to  murni[n]ge. 

Of  hure  seorhe  ich  here  sume, 
1600     for]?an  ich  am  hire  wel  welcume:      Fol.  244  v.  col.  2. 

ich  hire  helpe  hwat  [I]  mai, 

for  [ho  ge]^]  ];ane  rehte  wai. 

Ah  )>u  me  hauGst  sore  igramed, 

]>at  min  heorte  is  wel  neh  alamed, 
1605     ]>at  ich  mai  unnea];c  speke: 

ah  3et  ich  wule  forj^ure  reke. 

pu  seist  ]>at  ich  am  manne  [Io5], 

an  euereuch  man  is  wis  me  wro5, 

an  me  mid  stone  T;  lugge  ];retc]?, 
1610     an  me  tobu[r]steJ>  1  tobate]?, 

1.192,   ek.  1598.   sun-,  vivrnifje.  IGOl.   ».  1602.   ho)cJf. 

1607.   wlof,  o  written  over  a,  I  over  r.  1610.   tobustep. 


we  have  here  an  enor  in  copying,  an  error  dud  (as  elsewhere)  to  an  obscurity 
in  the  common  original.  Thus  it  would  seen  that  both  scribes  intended  to 
write  houf^sijic.  Thi^  is  practically  the  J.  form ;  while  in  C.  the  symbol  d 
may  very  well  stand  for  an  incomplete  d"(=/>  occasionally  in  this  part  of  the 
MS.,  cf.  II.  9.S8,  91.3,  944).  Working  therefore  on  the  hypothesis  of  this 
common  reading  /(ou/.si/.e  (which,  as  it  stands,  gives  no  sense),  it  becomes 
cleiix  that  we  have  here  yet  another  instance  of  scribal  confusion  between  b 
and  h  (see  Intro.  §3  (r/)  (v)  (a))  and  that  the  intermediate  text  read  IwuPsife 
in  place  of  original  houhdf^e  (<0.E.  huh,  /!07- +  «</)  =  "  sorrowful,  anxious 
jouTncjings  "— the  form  therefore  adopted  in  the  present  text. 

1588.  onrjred  (J.  oniircp).  Str.  reads  onrjrefy,  W,  and  G.  ongred.  The 
C.  reading  (=  "  vexed,"  p.p.)  is  preferable  on  the  whole,  since  it  supplies  (1)  a 
participial  clause  parallel  to  the  clause  in  1.  1587,  (2)  a  more  regular  rhyme 
with  ojlungcd.  Trans,  "distressed  at  heart  by  her  pain"  (,vorc  =  sb.).  In  that 
cas3  J.  cmgrejy  represents  a  scribal  emendation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
possible  that  C.  ongred  is  intended  for  ongre/y  (cf.  1.  1586)  and  that  the 
original  rhyme  was  -longed  :  ongref  {cL  II.  501-2).  In  that  case  the  passage 
would  read:  "she  is  vexed  (vexes  herself)  sorely  ai,  heart." 
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''  "1  sit  1  syk]?  wel  sore  oflonged, 

T.  hire  sore  an  heorto  ongre)>: 

Al  vor  hire  louerdes  sake 
1690     HaueJ?  dayes  kare  T:  nihtes  wake: 

T;  swi|je  longe  hire  is  po.  hwile, 

1  vych  stape  hire  )?ink)>  a  [mjile. 

Hwenne  oj^re  slcp<?J>  hire  abiite, 

Ich  one  lust  ]nxv  wy{>|;ute, 
1595     '\  wot  of  hire  sore  mode, 

1  singe  anyht  for  hire  gode: 

T;  myn  gode  song,  for  hire  j^inge, 

Ic  turne  suj/idel  to  [mjurnynge. 

Of  hure  scorwc  ic  here  sume, 
1600     Vor|>an  ic  am  hire  wel  wclcume: 

Ic  hire  helpe  hwat  ich  may, 

For  [ho  gep]  pane  rihte  way. 

T:  ]fu  me  hauest  sore  igremed, 

pat  myn  hcorte  is  neyh  alemed, 
1605     pat  ic  may  vnnej^e  spcke: 

Ac  yet  ic  wile  for];urre  reke. 

pu  seyst  pat  ic  am  monne  lo]?,  Fol.  240  v.  col.  1. 

T;  vich  mon  is  wip  me  wroj;, 

T,  me  myd  stone  T.  lugge  ];retc)», 
1610     1  me  toburste[J>]  1  tobete[}>],    ' 

1592.  Mile.         1598.  Mnrnynge.         1602.  /wut/.        1610.  -bunU,  -bete. 


1592.  }'unj,=jnin{k)f>,  "seems":  cf.  note  1.  795. 

1602.  ho  gep  (C.  h-)^e}>,  J.  /jwr?/)  = "  she  gocth."  The  false  reftdings  of 
both  MSS.  are  dnfi  to  an  error  of  spacing  which  existed  in  the  intermediate 
text.  The  C.  and  J.  scribes  have  altered  what  they  took  to  be  medial  g  io  ^ 
and  xc  respectively. 

1604.  alamcd  (J.  alemed),  cf.  O.E.  -lemian.  The  C.  form  points  to  the 
existence  of  a  new  verb  in  M.E.  formed  from  the  adj.  lam:  whereas  in  J.  the 
normal  O.E.  mutated  root  is  preserved;  see  note  1.  1291  for  other  new  for- 
mations. 

ICOG.  reke  =  "go.'^  W.  and  G.  incorrectly  translate  the  word  =  " relate" 
<0.E.  recccan  (cf.  1. 1449).  Str.  derives  the  word  from  an  O.E.  reran  which 
he  queries:  but  the  O.E.  form  is  recorded  by  Sweet  {Stud. -Diet.)  under 
rccan  (go),  whore  inriccan  ="ingcsserunt"  (Gloss.)  is  quoted. 

1607.  lod  (C.  tcloff,  J.  io/)  =  " hateful."  The  C.  scribe  evidently  copied 
vraS  or  tcroS  from  the  following  line  and  afterwards  altered  it  to  loS  (see 
footnote),  cf.  mannc  lofj  (1.  1641). 

1609.  ii/.'73r  =  "  sticks,  poles."  The  meaning  of  this  word  is  clearly  shown 
by  the  Mod.  dial,  forms.    In  Glouc.  and  Heref.  it  stands  for  a  long  pole  for 
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an  hwanne  heo  hab[b]e];  me  ofslahe, 

heo  honge]>  me  on  heore  hahe, 

]?ar  ich  aschewele  pie  an  crowe 

fro[m]  l^an  ]>q.  J>ar  is  isowe. 
1615     pah  hit  beo  so]?,  ich  do  heom  god, 

an  for  hcom  ich  [sjchadde  mi  blod : 

ich  do  heom  god  mid  mine  dea];e, 

waruoro  ]^e  is  wel  unnea];e. 

For  pah  ]>\\  ligge  dead  l  clinge, 
1620     ];i  de]>  nis  nawt  to  none  ];inge: 

ich  not  neauer  to  hwan  |?u  mi3t, 

for  J)u  nart  bute  a  wrecche  wi3t. 

Ah  ];ah  mi  lif  me  beo  atschote, 

]^e  3et  ich  mai  do  gode  note: 
1625     me  mai  up  one  smale  sticke 

me  sette  a-wude  ine  ]>q  }>icke, 

an  swa  mai  mon  tolli  him  to 

lutlc  briddes  T:  iuo, 

an  swa  me  mai  mid  me  bi3ete 
1630     wel  gode  brede  to  his  mete. 

Ah  };u  neure  mon  to  gode 

lilies  ne  dea|?es  stal  ne  stode: 

1611.   hahej^.  1614.  fron.  1616.  cliadde. 

knocking  apples  from  trees:  in  Berks,  it  represents  the  pole  placed  across  a 
bam-door:  in  Hants  it  is  a  stick  used  for  a  clothes-line  or  hen-roost.  From 
this  primary  mcaninf?  (stick),  the  word  came  to  mean  "a  measure  of  land": 
cf.  Spcnirer,  F.Q.  Bk  ii.  x.  11,  "elRht  lugs  of  grownd."  And  iuDorscts  at  the 
present  day  "land  is  measured  by  the  goad  or  lug  of  15  ft,  and  an  inch" 
(E.D.D.),  cf.  also  Barnes,  Pocvu,  198 : 

An'  ycet  this  rotten  groun'  don't  reach  a  lug. 

1614.   Trans.  "From  that  which  is  sown  there." 

1516.  schaddc  (C.  chaddc,  J.  nchedde)  =  "  shcA"  pt.  lsg.<O.E,  sceadan: 
instance  of  an  O.E.  str.  verb  which  had  already  become  weak. 

1618.  Tinnea/'C  (C.  invirnj^e  or  unncaj^e,  J.  ■u?i7;if/><')  =  "  difficult "<: O.E. 
unTapr..  Str.  reads  uncaj^c,  W.  inmccij^c,  G.  uitmape.  W.  interprets  ininca/^e 
(which  is  supported  by  J.)  as  "error,  blame,  transgression  "< O.E.  uniiia'/> 
and  translates  the  line  as  "  wherefore  is  indeed  blame  for  thee."  The  form 
inmeape  however  is  unusual:  unmcoj^c  (which  would  iiivolve  an  additional 
stroke)  would  be  the  form  naturally  expected.  In  all  probability  however  the 
root-form  is  not  -mra/^e  (O.E.  -in.T/^)  but  m/e  (O.E.  -m/c)  since  O.E.  m:» 
rhymes  are  avoided  throughout  the  poem  (see  Appendix  I  (c)  (iv)).  Moreover 
the  adv.  form  vcl  normally  nHiuinis  an  adj.  instead  of  a  sli.,  though  W.'s 
reading  of  w'ci  =  "  indctd"  is  possible.  Ho  that,  on  the  whole,  iimifa/'e 
(which  occurs  in  1.  1G05)  is  the  safer  form:  and  it  is  a  form  which,  care- 
lessly written  in  the  intermediate  text,  might  be  copied  as  inmca/>e  (J.  un- 
mef't). 
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'\  hwanne  hi  habbe]>  me  ofslawe, 

Heo  anho]>  rac  in  heore  hawe, 

par  ich  aschevle  pie  T.  crowe 

From  l^an  );at  J?er  is  isowe. 
1615     pah  hit  beo  so|>,  ic  do  heorn  god, 

1  for  heo?n  ic  schedde  my  blod: 

Ic  do  hoom  god  myd  myne  de|>o, 

parfore  ];e  is  wel  unme];e. 

For  [)>ah]  ]>m  liggo  ded  T:  clinge, 
1620     pi  de];  nys  nouht  to  none  )>inge: 

Ic  not  neuer  to  hwan  };u  myht, 

For  ]>M  nart  bute  a  wreche  wiht. 

Ah  l^ah  my  lif  me  beo  atschote, 

pe  yet  ic  may  do  gode  note: 
1625     Me  may  vppe  smale  sticke 

Me  sette  a-wude  ine  ^q  j'ikke, 

'\  so  may  mon  tolli  him  to 

Lutle  briddes  and  ivo, 

1;  so  me  may  myd  me  byete 
1630     Wel  gode  brede  to  his  mete. 

Ah  )/u  neuer  mon  to  gode 

Lyues  ne  de)>es  stal  ne  stode: 

1619.  phah. 


1620-1.  Trans.  "In  death  thou  art  useless  in  every  respect  (lit.  thy 
•death  is  useless...):  I  Icnow  not  what  good  thou  art  (lit.  ...for  what  thou  art 
able)." 

1624.  /c  ^et  (<0.E.  /a  filet)=."s(ii,  still,"  cf.  A.S.  Chron.  1106,  ofre... 
pe  mid pam  eorle...pc  gijt  heoldan. 

1627.  tolli  =  " entice"  (see  Str.-Br.  for  this  word  in  M.E.).  A  parallel 
«-form  appears  in  O.E.  fortyllan  ("  seduce  ")  and  for  similar  variants  in 
o  and  II  see  note  1.  379. 

1628.  t((o  =  " capture"  (<0.E.  gefon).  The  verbal  form  (not  »wo<O.E. 
//f/d,  foes)  is  required  here  on  account  of  the  rhyme  with  to  (O.E.  to)  which 
gives  a  rhyme  on  o  (<0.E.  o). 

The  meaning  of  the  passage  is  that  the  Owl,  as  scarecrow  in  the  corn- 
fields (cf.  1.  1611),  preserves  the  wheat  from  crows  and  other  birds,  while  in 
the  wood  its  corpse  attracts  inquisitive  small  birds  and  brings  about  their 
•capture. 

1629-;}0.  Tmns.  "And  so  with  my  help  a  good  supply  of  roast  meat  (brede) 
iM  olitiiiiicd  for  food," 

1631-2.  Trans.  "Neither  alive  nor  dead  hast  thou  been  (lit.  occupied  a 
pli'.cc,  viz.  ftode  ftal)  of  service  (to  tjiHlc)  to  man."  The  oblique  case  of  man 
(i.e.  monne)  would  however  be  more  regular.  The  form  »tode  =  pt.  2  8g.  with 
■O.E.  tinal  e  preserved,  cf.  stele  (1.  103). 
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ich  not  to  hwan  j?u  bre[d]i8t  ]>i  brod, 

Hues  ne  dcaj;cs  no  dc]>  hit  god."       Fol.  245  r.  col.  l. 
1635        pe  nihtcgale  ih[e]rde  ];is, 

an  hiipte  uppon  on  blowe  ris, 

an  herre  sat  j^an  heo  dude  car: 

"Hule,"  he  seide,  "beo  nu  wear, 

nulle  ich  wi);  j'c  plaidi  namore, 
1640     for  her  ];e  mist  pi  rihte  lore: 

];u  3eilpcst  ]>at  ]>\i  art  manne  lo];, 

an  euercuch  wiht  is  wi5  ];e  w[ro]]>; 

an  mid  5ulinge  T:  mid  igrede 

)?u  wanst  wel  "^at  )>u  art  unlede. 
1C45     pu  seist  ]>at  gromes  J?e  ifotS, 

an  heie  on  rodde  )?e  anhoS, 

an  ];e  totwichet  T;  toschake5, 

an  summe  of  ];e  schawles  make5. 

Me  )7unc[J?]  ^at  ];u  forleost  ^at  game, 
1650     J?u  3ulpest  of  );ire  030  schame: 

me  )>unc[|>]  ^at  ]>\i  me  gest  an  honde, 

J^u  3ulpcst  of  J^irc  03ene  scho[nd]e." 

po  heo  hadde  ]>eos  word  icwede, 

heo  sat  in  ore  faire  stude, 
1656     an  )?arafter  hire  steuene  dihte, 

an  song  so  schille  1  so  brihte, 

1633.    hrmt.        1635.   hrde.        1642.   wor^.        1649. 1651.  punch. 
1652.  schomme. 


1633.  hrcdht  (C.  and  J.  brdst).  Str.  emends  to  brcdst  (<0.E.  bredan, 
breed) ;  W.  retains  breist  ( < O.E.  brcgdan,  to  draw  forth,  produce) :  G.  retains 
brciH  which  he  glosses  (v.ithout  further  comment)  as  pres.  2sg.  of  bredcn  (to 
breed).  In  no  case  however  is  the  i-form  satisfactorily  explained,  though  W. 
would  connect  breist  (.7.  text)  with  O.Fr.  braire  (bray)  and  trans,  "brayest 
thy  speech."  But  this  rendering  will  not  do  for  C,  and  the  emendation  of 
the  J.  scribe,  which  incidentally  spoils  the  rhyme,  suggests  that  he  was 
puzzled  by  the  reading  of  the  intermediate  text  and  so  changed  the  meanmg 
of  the  whole  passage.  It  would  therefore  seem  certain  that  the  conimon 
reading  brcht  is  due  to  an  error  of  copying  in  the  intermediate  text,  viz.  to 
the  omission  of  d  which  had  appeared  in  the  original. 

Trans.  "I  know  not  whv  thou  rcarest  thy  brood." 

1635-6.   With  this  rhyme /i«  (O.E.  /is) :  ris  (O.E.  hris)  cf.  11.  569-70. 

1610.  /c  (J.  Pu).  Str.  and  Sk.  read  Jm,  W.  retains  /e.  The  C.  reading  gives 
good  sense,  though  it  involves  an  unusual  inversion  in  the  sentence-order: 
trans,  "thy  usual  skill  fails  thee." 
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Ic  nob  to  hwan  ]>a  breist  ]?i  word, 

Lyues  no  dcj^cs  no  do)?  hit  god." 
1635         pe  Nihtcgale  ihcrde  j^is, 

T.  hupte  vppe  on  blowe  ris, 

"X  herre  sat  J^ane  heo  dudo  er: 

"Vie,"  he  seyde,  "boo  nv  wcr, 

Nulc  ic  wi);  J?c  playdi  namore,  Fol.  240  v.  col.  2. 

1640     Vor  her  )?u  myst  )?i  ryhte  lore: 

P[u]  yelpest  )>at  )/u  art  monne  lo]>, 

T:  euervich  wiht  is  wi]?  }>e  wroJ>: 

'1,  myd  yollinge  T;  myd  igrede 

pu  ]>inchst  wel  J^ai  )?u  art  vnlede. 
1645     pu  seyst  J>at  groraes  ]>o  ivo)/, 

T.  heye  on  rode  ]?e  anho];, 

T.  )>e  totwicche)>  "^  toschakej?, 

T.  summe  of  ]?e  scheulcs  make]?. 

Me  ]?ink)>  J7a^  J^u  forlcst  ]>at  game, 
1650     pu  yelpest  of  )?ire  owe  scheme: 

Me  ]?ink]?  );at  ]>\x  me  gest  an  honde, 

pu  yelpest  of  ];ine  owe  schonde." 

po  heo  hadde  j^eos  word  [icwede], 

Heo  sat  in  one  fayre  stude, 
1655     1;  )?arafter  hire  stefne  dihte, 

T;  song  so  schille  T:  so  brihte, 

1641.  >.  1653.    icxcede  omitted. 


1644.  icamt  (J.  Mnchst).  The  C,  form  (unfamiliar  apparently  to  the 
J.  scribe)  is  undouDtcdly  correct,  since  it  gives  the  sense  required,  whereas 
the  J.  reading  is  anilji^uous  at  leufit.  W.  and  G.  incorrectly  describe  u-arwt 
as  pr.  2sg.  of  wene  (O.E.  wenan,  suppoHc):  but  the  form  is  really  =  pr.  2sg. 
of  wane  (O.E.  u-dnian,  to  complain  or  lament). 

1618.  schiiwles  (J.  sc/icuicx)  =  " scarecrow,"  probably  a  variant  form  of 
fchnides  (see  note  1.  1128),  due  to  analogy  witb  M.E,  scheau-en,  scharvcn 
(<0.E.  sc'awian,  to  show) — the  idea  of  "a  show,  a  spectacle"  being  asso- 
ciated with  the  word. 

1649,  Jyuncp  (C.  jyiinch,  3.  pinkp).  For  scribal  confusion  between/  and  h 
see  Intro.  §3  (J)  (v)  (a). 

I'Qt  (fame.  Fines  for  slight  oflfences  made  in  the  course  of  pleading  were  so 
common  that  it  was  like  "playing  a  game  of  forfeits.  Already  in  the  12th 
century  a  Norman  baron  compared  the  procedure  of  the  duke's  court  to  a 
boys'  game"  (see  Pollock  and  Maitland,  Hist,  of  Enp.  Law,  ii.  .'519). 

1651.  nie  gc^^t  an  /w/uft  =  "  dost  surrender  to  me,"  cf.  .-f-.S'.  C7trwn.882,  Avd 
twa  him  on  hand  coden. 
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\(ii  feor  ^  ner  me  hit  iherde. 

paruore  anan  to  hire  cherde 

]^rusche  T:  J?rostle  T.  wudewale, 
IGCO     an  fnheles  bo]/e  grete  T;  sraale: 

forjjan  heom  )>uhte  \ai  hco  hadde 

]/e  houle  oucrcome,  uor)?an  hco  gradde 

an  surige/i  alswa  uale  wise, 

an  blisse  was  among  ]>e  rise. 
1665     Ri3t  swa  me  gred  |;e  manne  a  schame, 

\at  tauelo);  1  forleost  \at  gome, 
peos  hule,  \o  heo  );is  iherde, 

"Hauestu,"  heo  scide,  "ibanned  ferde?     Fol. 245 r. col.  2. 

an  wultu,  wreche,  wis  me  fi3te? 
1670     Nai!  nai!  nauestu  none  mi3te! 

Hwat  grede]»  )?eo  \ai  hider  come? 

Me  )junc|>  ]m  Icdest  ferde  to  me. 

5e  schizle  wite,  ar  3e  fleo  heonne,         ,  ' 

hwuch  is  \q,  stren]?e  of  mine  kunne: 
1675     for  )>co  J/e  haue)>  bile  ihoked, 

an  cliures  [sjcharpe  \  wel  icroked, 

alle  heo  beo)?  of  mine  kunrede, 

an  walde  come  3if  ich  bede. 

1670.    JSTo  nai  with  t  written  over  the  a  of  the  first  word.        1676.  charpe. 

1653  ff.  This  giithcring  of  the  birds  is  of  considerable  literary  interest.  A 
scene  ennbodying  such  un  assembly  is  somewhat  common  in  medieval  poetry. 
The  convention  dates  back  at  least  to  Marie  de  France's  fable,  Liparlemcns  des 
(Hueaux  por  faire  Jioi,  while  in  De  Planctu  Naturae  of  Alanus  de  Insulis,  a 
host  of  birds  is  depicted  on  the  robe  worn  by  the  goddess  Natura ;  and  to 
both  of  those  works  Chaucer's  Parlemait  of  Foulcs  was  possibly  indebted. 
In  many  other  places,  the  birds  are  introduced  to  grace  the  scene  of  Paradise, 
the  Court  of  Love,  or  the  spring  season:  and  then  they  are  represented  as 
singing  their  "matins"  or  "hours"  (see  notes  11.26,  323-8).  Thus  St  Brendan 
in  his  wandering  (see  //.  ii.  074)  came  to  the  birds'  paradise  where  "/c 
foicclcs  suiKje  ck  here  mat'jns^'  [Legendary,  ed.  Horrtman,  225/223);  and  in 
Dunbar's  Thrissil  and  tlie  Jlois  (11.  4-5)  the  birds  in  May  are  said  to  bef/i/n 
tliair  kauris  (cf.  also  Clanvowe,  Cuckuo  and  Niijhtiugale,  1.  70).  In  Lydgate's 
Devotions  of  the  Fowls  (Minor  Poems,  ed.  Halliwcll,  p.  78),  again,  chants  are 
sung  by  the  popinjay,  pelican,  nightingale,  lark  and  dove  (cf.  also  Court  of 
Love),  while  in  Dunbar's  Tlirissil  and  the  Hois,  the  chorus  includes  the 
mavis,  merle,  lark  and  nightingale.  From  the  first,  however,  the  birds  play 
a  special  part  in  the  "debates."  Sometimes  (as  in  0.  and  N.),  they  acclaim 
the  victor:  this  is  their  function  in  Goliae  dialogus  inter  Aquani  et  Vimim(ci. 
1. 1.59).  Elsewhere,  as  in  Florence  and  Llanchejlor,  they  figure  as  champions, 
the  dispute  being  decided  at  the  Court  of  Love  bv  a  duel  fought  befo-rc  a 
council  of  birds  by  a  nightingale  and  a  parrot;  while  in  Clanvowe's  Cuckoo 
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pat  fur  T;  neor  me  hit  iherde. 

parvore  anon  to  hire  cherde 

pruysse  T;  Jrostle  %  wodewale, 
16C0    1  foweles  boJ?e  grete  '\  smale: 

Vor]7an  }^at  heom  Jjuhte  ]^at  heo  hadde 

pe  vie  ouercome,  for|>an  heo  gj'odde 

1,  sungen  also  uale  wise, 

paf  blisse  wes  among  J>e  ryse. 
1665     Riht  80  me  gred  ]?e  monne  a  schame, 

\>at  tauelej?  T.  forleost  ^at  gome, 
peos  vie,  )?o  heo  )jis  iherde, 

"Hauestu,"  heo  seyde,  "ibanned  ferde? 

1  wiltu,  wrecche,  wi}>  me  vyhte  ? 
1670     Na,  nay!  nauestu  none  [mjihte! 

Hwat  grede]/  heo  ^at  hider  come?    Fol.24lr.col.l. 

Me  ]>ink]?  J>u  ledest  ferde  to  me. 

Ye  schulle  wite,  ar  ye  fleo  heonne, 

Hwuch  is  J7C  strengj/e  of  myne  kunne: 
1675     Vor  ]7eo  ^at  haue]>  bile  ihoked, 

1  clyures  scharpe  T,  wel  icroked, 

Alle  heo  beoj;  of  myne  kunrede, 

'\  wolde  cumen  if  ich  bcde. 
1670.  mute. 


and  Nightingale  they  appear  as  judges,  the  nifihtinfjale  in  the  end  flying  to 
the  assembly  of  birds  to  submit  her  case.  In  the  O.  and  N.,  therefore,  the 
gathering  of  the  birds  is  reminiscent  of  more  than  one  medieval  convention: 
but  it  also  has  features  of  its  own  and  illustrates  the  originality  of  the  poet's 
treatment. 

1659.  icwd^u-nlf  ="woodwale,"  a  term  formerly  applied  to  the  greenfinch 
and  latterly  to  the  green  woodpecker  (cf.  Pr.P.  531).  Florio  (ed.  1598)  gives 
witwal  or  wittal  as  the  later  form  of  the  word;  hence  wittol  ("cuckold"),  on 
account  of  the  liability  of  the  nest  of  the  green  woodpecker  to  be  used  by  the 
cuckoo  (see  Skeat,  Et7jtn.  Diet.  s.v.  icittol). 

1C6.0.   Trans.  "  one  cries  in  shame  (at)  the  man." 

1666.  «a'.;fZe/  =  " gambles  (at  dice)."  T.  Wright  in  his  Preface  to 
Ncckam's  De  Naturis  Renim  (Rolls  Series),  pp.  Ixx-lxxi,  states  that  "gam- 
bling was  a  vice  which  prevailed  to  a  great  extent  in  the  feudal  ages  and 
among  all  classes  of  society,  and  we  meet  with  frequent  allusions  to  its 
pernicious  effects  ":  cf.  ibid.  ch.  183  De  Alcatoriluif,  also  M.E.  A2)oph.  of  Cato 
(11.89-90): 

Tak  a  toppe,  3if  hou  wolt  pleye, 
And  not  at  \>c  hasardrye. 

1668.  t!)a7!ned  =  " summoned"  (<0.E.  hannan).  An  instance  of  O.E.  str. 
vb.  >weak,  cf.  notes  11.952,  1616. 

1671-2.  come :  to  me,  see  note  11.  545-6. 
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pe  seolfe  coc,  ^at  wel  can  fi3te, 
1680     he  mot  mid  me  holde  mid  ri5te, 

for  [boj^e]  we  habbe)?  stcuene  bri3te, 

an  sitte);  under  weolcne  bi  ni3te. 

Schille  ich  an  utcst  uppen  ow  grede, 

ich  shal  swo  stronge  ferde  Icde, 
1685     ^at  owcr  pr[u]dc  schal  aualle: 

a  tort  no  3iuc  ich  for  ow  alio! 

ne  schal,  ar  hit  beo  fulliche  cue, 

a  wreche  fej^er  on  ow  bileaue. 

Ah  hit  was  unker  uoreward, 
1690     \o  we  come  hiderward, 

"pat  we  ]?arto  holde  scholde, 

)?ar  riht  dom  us  3iue  wolde. 

Wultu  nu  breke  foreward? 

Ich  wene  dom  J>e  }'ing[]7]  to  hard: 
1695     for  ]?u  ne  darst  domes  abide, 

Jju  wait  nu,  wreche,  fi5te  T.  chide. 

3[u]t  ich  ow  alle  wolde  rede, 

ar  [ich]  utheste  uppon  ow  grede, 
1681.   fco/e.        1685.  proude.        1694.  J^ing.         1697.   >(.        1698.   ilic. 

1679.  This  is  probably  one  of  the  earliest  references  to  the  fighting  quali- 
ties of  the  cock.  Cock-fighting  first  became  a  popular  sport  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III:  but  Fitzstephen  (1174)  describes  it  as  the  sport  of  schoolboys 
on  throve  Tuesday.  He  states  how  "the  boys  of  the  respective  schools 
bring  to  their  masters  each  one  his  fighting-cock  and  they  are  -ndulged  all 
the  morning  with  seeing  their  cocks  fight  in  the  school-room  "  (\V.  Fitzstephen, 
Descrijitio  rwhilissimae  Civitatis  Londiniae,  13),  {MatcriaU  for  Hiatonj  of 
Thomas  Becket,  p.  9,  Rolls  Series,  1877).  For  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
sport,  see  Shakespeare' »  Enrjland  (Oxford,  1917),  vol.  ii.  pp.  434  fl.  In 
Keckara's  De  Loitdibus  Divi'iiae  SapiciUiae,  ii.  11.809fl.  (Ilolls  Scries,  18G3) 
occurs  a  vivid  description  of  a  cock-fight  which  illustrates  tne  reference  above. 
"  The  combatants,  having  excited  themselves  into  a  state  of  fury: 
Pcctora  collidunt,  supcraddunt  ictibus  ictus, 
Crescit  amor  belli,  concrepat  ala,  ruunt. 

Tempore  sed  modico  respirant,  inde  resumunt 

Vires,  virtutem  colligit  ira  novam. 
Tunc  motu  capitis  galeati  provocat  iram, 

Et  gcstu  tumido  saevit  uterque  minans. 

Insurgunt,  saltuque  levi  concurritur,  ictus 
Ingeminant,  vires  sacpius  arte  juvant." 

1681.  hope  (C.  ho  />e,  J.  heo  f^at  or  /cr).  The  common  error  is  due  to  an 
error  in  spacing  in  the  intermediate  text,  cf.  1.  1602. 

1682.  weolcne  (J.  7ielkne)  <  O.E.  wolcen,  welcn  ("  sky,  clouds  ").  The  eo  in 
vrcokiie  is  probably  a  scribal  variant  for  o,  cf.  neo/'cles  (1. 1297),  seorfie  (1. 1599), 
though  it  may  posuilly  stand  for  an  e,  cf.  seolliche  {1. 1299). 
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pe  seolue  cok,  ];at  wel  can  vihte, 
1680     He  mot  myd  me  holde  wi|>  rihte, 

Vor  [bo);e]  we  habbe  stefne  brihte, 

1  sitte]?  vnder  welkne  bi  nyhte. 

Schulle  ic  up  eu  on  vtest  grede, 

Ich  schal  swo  stronge  verde  lode, 
1685     pat  oure  prude  s^hal  aualle; 

A  tord  ne  yeue  ic  for  eu  alio! 

No  schal,  ar  hit  beo  fuUich  eue, 

A  wrecche  ve];ere  on  eu  bileue. 

Ah  hit  wes  vnker  uoreward, 
1690     po  we  comen  hyderward, 

]>at  we  )jarto  holden  scholde, 

par  riht  dom  vs  yeue  wolde. 

Wultu  nv  broke  foreward? 

Ic  wene  dom  \>q  J?ink);  to  hard. 
1695     Vor  ]>u  ne  darst  domes  abyde, 

pu  wilt  nv,  wreche,  f.hte  1.  chide. 

Yet  ich  eu  wolde  alle  rede, 

Ar  ich  uthest  vp  eu  grede, 

1681.   beo/yat. 


1683.  schille  =  tchuUe  (cf.  1.  442)  pres.  opt.  1  sg.  of  schal.  J.  reads  tehulU 
the  form  adopted  by  G. 

uthest<0.'k.  u£/ifr«  =  "  outcry"  (cf.  O.E.  hatan):  the  final  t  is  excrescent,  as 
in  O.E.  ceast  alongside  O.E.  ctas  (dispute),  cf.  Chau.  C.T.  A.  2012,  outhce». 
The  technical  term  for  uthest  was  '^  Iititesium  et  clamor" :  and  the  outcrr  was 
raised  on  discovering  that  a  crime  had  been  committed.  The  neighbours 
were  required  "to  turn  out  with  the  bows,  arrows,  and  knives  that  they 
were  bound  to  keep:  and  besides  much  shouting  there  would  bo  hom- 
blowing."  In  fact  the  hue-and-cry  would  be  "  horned"  from  "  vill  to  vill"  ; 
possibly  the  proper  cry  would  be  "Out!  out!"  (see  Pollock  and  Maitland, 
Hist,  of  Eng.  Law,  ii.  578-9). 

1C85.  ■prude  {0. proiide,  3 . prude)  <0.'E. prijt,  pryd  {priAG).  The  C.  reading 
is  probably  due  to  a  scribal  error  as  the  on  (very  rare  at  this  date,  but  cf. 
hunle,  1. 1662)  would  point  to  an  adj.  form  (i.e.  O.E.prud)  whereas  a  sb.  (viz. 
"  pride")  is  clearly  required  by  the  sense. 

1687.  fuUiche  euc.  Kenyon  U.E.G.P.  xii.  591)  points  out  that  the  dramatic 
action  corresponds  closely  witu  the  natural  facts.  He  states  that  "the  ap- 
proach of  morning  with  the  end  of  the  debate  is  delicately  indicated  by 
11. 1635-0  and  16-55  ff.,  where  the  other  birds  (of  the  day)  gather  about  at  the 
first  sign  of  the  dawn  and  begin  to  sing.  The  Owl's  remark  (11.  1687-8)  is 
addressed  to  these  day-birds  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  day." 

cue,  "refers  to  the  evening  of  the  approaching  day.  Then  the  poet  imagines 
the  house-wren  as  attracted  by  the  chorus  of  wood-birds  and  as  going  M.  1717) 
to  the  scene  of  the  contest  when  moniing  is  more  fully  come  "  (ibid). 

1697.  jut  (C.  Jot,  J.  yet)  =  "yet."  The  C.  reading  is  probably  a  scribal 
error  for  u  or  e,  though  o  does  occasionally  occur  for  u.   iSee  Appendix  I  (c)  (iii). 
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"pat  ower  fihtlac  lete]?  beo, 
1700    an  ginne]?  ra]>e  awei  fleo. 

For,  bi  )?e  cliures  ]>at  ich  bere, 

3ef  3e  abide]?  mine  here,  Fol.  245  v.  col.  i. 

36  schule  on  oj?er  wise  singe, 

an  acursi  alle  fistinge: 
1705     vor  nis  of  ow  non  so  kene, 

\>at  durre  abide  mine  onsene." 

poos  hule  spac  wel  baldeliche, 

for  ];ah  heo  nadde  swo  hwatliche 

ifare  after  hire  here, 
1710     heo  walde  neo|?eles  3efe  answere 

}?e  nijtogale  mid  swucche  worde. 

For  moni  man  mid  speres  orde 

hauej?  lutle  strenc]?e,  T;  mid  his  [sjchelde, 

ah  neo]7cles  in  one  felde, 

1715     }7ur/i  belde  worde  an  mid  ilete, 

de]>  his  iuo  for  areh]>e  swete. 

pe  wranne,  for  heo  cu]?e  singe, 

j/ar  com  in  ]>are  more3en[i]nge 

to  helpe  ]?are  ni3tegale: 

1720     for  )?ah  heo  hadde  steuene  smale, 

heo  hadde  gode  ]?[ro]te  T;  schille, 

an  falc  manne  song  a  wille. 

pe  wranne  was  wei  wis  iholde, 

vor  ])Q^  heo  nere  ibred  a-wolde, 

1725     ho  was  it03en  among  man[k]enne, 

an  hire  wisdom  brohte  J/enne: 

heo  mi3te  spcke  hwar  heo  walde, 

touore  J^e  king  ]/ah  heo  scholde. 

1711.  Ncwparaprr.phinMS.    llli.chddc.     1718.  more  ^ennge.    1121.  Jx>Tte. 

1724.  This  linft  is  inserted  at  the  foot  of  the  column  (af'^r  1735). 

1725.  viann  cnne. 


1703.   xchule  (J.  «c;m«('/.)  =  " shall";. see  note  1. 1133. 

1711.  "  New  paragraph  in  both  MSS  contrary  to  sense,  points  to  a  common 
original,  which,  from  the  error,  must  have  been  a  copy"  (W.). 

1715.   heldcK.O.'E,.  bcald  with  lengthened  ea  before  Id  in  L.O.E. 

1721-2.  Ncckom  {De  Nat.  Renim,  ir.  ch.  78)  after  explaining  that  the  regulus 
was  also  called  parra  on  account  of  its  diminutive  (jiarva)  size,  mentions  also 
the  singing  qualities  it  possesses. 

1724.   a-JcoWe  =  "in  the  woodland."    The  meaning  of  the  passage  is: 
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pat  eur  fihtlac  lete]?  beo, 
1700     1.  gynne]^  ra]?e  ayeyn  fleo. 

Vor,  bi  ];e  clyures  ];at  ic  bere, 

If  ye  abide]>  myne  here, 

Ye  schulle]^  an  o]7er  wise  singe, 

%  cursy  alle  fihtinge: 
1705     Vor  nys  of  ou  non  so  kene, 

pat  durre  abide  myn  onsene." 

peos  vie  spak  wel  baldelyche, 

Vor  ]/ah  heo  nadde  so  hwatliche 

luare  after  hire  here, 
1710     Heo  wolde  naj?eles  yeue  answere       Fol.241r.  col.2. 

pe  [njihtegale  myd  sweche  worde. 

For  mony  vaon  niyd  speres  orde 

Haue|?  lutle  streng|;e,  1  mid  his  schelde, 

Ah  najjcles  in  one  felde, 
1715     purh  belde  worde  1  myd  ilete, 

De]?  is  iuo  for  arch];e  swete. 

pc  wrcnne,  for  heo  cuj?c  singe, 

par  com  in  |jare  moreweninge 

To  helpe  )?are  nyhtegale: 
1720     Vor  [)^eih]  heo  hadde  stefne  smale, 

Heo  hadde  gode  ];rote  T,  schille, 

T,  fale  mo?me  song  a  wille. 

pe  wrcnne  wes  wel  wis  iholde, 

Vor  ];eih  heo  nere  ibred  a-wolde, 
1725     Heo  Aves  itowen  among  mankunne, 

%  hire  wisdoTTi  brouhte  );enne: 

Heo  myhte  speke  hwar  heo  wolde, 

Tofore  J>e  kinge  ]>ah  heo  scholde. 
1711.  Nihtcfjale,  new  paragraph  with  rubric.  1720.  Vor  heo. 

"  for  though  by  her  place  of  birth  she  was  weak  in  woodcraft,  she  had  learnt 
wiifdom  from  the  men  by  whom  she  had  been  brought  up"  (H.). 

1725.  viankcnne  (C.  mann  enne,  J.  vmnkunnc)  ="  mankind."  Str.  and  Sk. 
rca<l  moniie  (Str.  refers  to  a  similar  form  1.  503) :  W.  has  mninenne  (d.  pi,) : 
H.  menne.  The  dilHculty  probably  arose  from  a  badly-made  k  in  the  inter- 
mediate text,  which  (with  a  short  upper  stroke)  might  be  read  as  n.  The 
C.  scribe,  puzzled  by  the  resulting  form,  read  it  as  two  words  tnann  cnne, 
while  the  J.  scribe  wrote  k  and  restored  the  Southern  u  form. 

The  form  mankenne  is  a  Kentish  variant,  see  Appendix  I  (a)  (i). 

172711.  The  respect  accorded  to  the  wren  and  the  dignified  part  she  playa 

A.  10 
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"Luste}»,"  heo  cw!i)>,  "late]>  me  speke. 
1730     Hwat!  wuUe  30  J?is  pes  tobreke, 

an  do  |?annc  [kingo]  swuch  scharae? 

3e[t]  nis  he  nou)?er  ded  ne  lame. 

Hunke  schal  itide  harm  T.  schonde, 

3cf  je  do]?  gri]/bruche  on  his  londe. 
1735     Late]?  beo,  T;  beo]>  isome, 

an  fare]?  riht  to  o[w]er  dome,  Fol.  245  v.  col.  2. 

an  late]/  dom  j;is  plaid  tobreke, 

al  swo  hit  was  erur  bispeke." 
"Ich  an  wel,"  cwaS  ]^e  ni3tegale, 
1740     "ah,  wranne,  nawt  for  }>ire  tale, 

ah  do  for  mire  lahfulnesse. 

Ich  nolde  ]?at  unrihtfulnesse 

me  at  }/en  ende  ouerkome: 

ich  nam  ofdrad  of  none  dome. 
1745     Bihote  ich  habbe,  so];  hit  is, 

];at  i\Iaister  Nichole,  ]>at  is  wis, 

bituxen  vs  deme  schul[l]e, 

an  3c[t]  ich  wene  "^ai  he  wule. 

Ah,  [w]ar  mihte  we  hine  finde?" 
1750     pe  wranne  sat  in  ore  linde; 

IVai.   hannc  swuch.         1732.    ^e.        1736.  of>cr.        1747.  schulde. 
1748.   jV.  17-:9.  par. 


in  fae  debate  at  this  stage,  are  quite  in  keeping  with  medieval  notions, 
accorJinR  to  which  the  wren,  though  the  smallest  of  birds,  had  been  elected 
king  by  the  rest  of  its  kind.  The  tradition  was  widely  spread:  it  is  common 
to  Scotland,  Ireland,  France,  Germany  and  Norway:  and  a  story  almost 
identical  (with  the  linnet  in  the  place  cf  honour)  was  current  among  tlio 
tribes  of  North  America.  The  very  name  of  the  wren  in  the  various  langmiges 
bears  witness  to  this  tradition:  cf.  fiacM^Ko^  lioitelet,  Zaankonig.  The 
tradition  runs  that  on  one  occasion  the  birds  met  to  choose  a  king.  I  lie 
tit'e  wrs  to  be  given  to  the  bird  that  flew  the  highest:  whereupon  the  wren 
concealed  itself  under  the  wing  of  the  eagle  and  thus  shared  in  her  flight. 
When  the  eagle  had  mounted  above  all  the  other  birds  she  proceeded  to 
claim  her  promised  reward:  but  the  wren,  starting  from  its  p  ace  of  conccal- 
meut  impudently  flew  on  to  the  head  of  the  eagle  and  boldly  claimed  that 
she  had  won.  Ilcr  claim  was  allowed:  and  the  eagle  in  revenge  snatched  up 
tho  little  bird,  flew  with  it  to  a  dizzy  height  and  let  it  fall.  As  a  result,  so  it 
was  said,  tho  wren  lost  part  of  its  tail ;  while,  according  to  another  s  ory,  its 
win  ?  was  said  to  be  so  badly  damaged  that  it  has  never  since  been  able  to  fly 
hiciier  than  a  hawthorn  bush  (cf.  1. 278J.  ,       ,        .,       ^, 

The  tradition  is  alluded  to  by  Aristotle  when  he  describes  the  wren  as 
iiro,  ToX^M'or:  and  by  i'liny  in  tho  passage  Dhsidcnt  aqmUi  ct  trocfnlus,  « 
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"LusteJ>,"  heo  que]?,  "lete]>  me  speke. 
1730     Hwat!  wille  ye  )>is  pays  tobreke, 

'\  do  ]?anne  [kinge]  such  scheme? 

Yet  nys  heo  nouj^er  ded  ne  lome. 

Hunke  schal  ityde  harm  1  schonde, 

If  we  do)?  gry|?bruche  on  his  londe. 
1735     Lete]?  bco,  T.  beoj?  isome, 

1  farejj  riht  to  cure  dome, 

T,  lete)?  doTTi  ^/is  playd  tobreke, 

Al  so  hit  wes  erure  bispeke." 

"Ich  vnne  wel,"  que]/  ]?e  Nihtegale, , 
1740     "Ah,  wrenne,  nouht  for  J>ine  tale, 

Ac  do  myrc  lauhfulnesse. 

Ic  nolde  ]?at  vnrihtfulnesse 

Me  at  )?en  ende  [ouercome]: 

Ic  nam  ofdred  of  none  dome. 
1745     Bihote  ic  habbe,  so];  hit  is, 

pat  Mayster  Nichole,  \>at  is  wis, 

Bitwihen  [us]  deme  schulle, 

'\  yet  ic  wene  ]?at  he  wulle. 

Ah  [w]ar  myhte  we  hine  fynde?"     Fo].241v.col.l. 
1750     pe  wrenne  sat  in  hore  lynde: 

1731.  panne  such.         1743.   me  ouercome.        1747.   eu  deme.        1749.  J>ar. 


credimus,  quoniavi  rex  uppellatur  aviwn  (Hii>*.  Nat.  x.  74).  There  is  a  further 
allusion  in  Vluta-Tch's  liei  publicae  gerendae  prarcrptn  (ToXiriKiiTapayyfXfiaTa), 
p.  806  e,  where  the  story  is  ascribed  to  Aesop,  though,  as  Professor  E,  13ensly 
(to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  this  reference)  points  out,  the  fable  is  not  in  the 
collection  by  Halm  (ed.  1901). 

1731.  kinge.  Neither  of  the  MSS.  has  this  reading:  but  Str.,  Sk.,  W.and 
G.  all  agree  in  inserting  it.  It  is  required  (1)  to  provide  an  antecedent  for  he 
(1.  1732),  (2)  to  improve  the  metre:  and  was  probably  omitted  from  the  inter- 
mediate MS. 

1732.  For  possible  allusion  here,  see  Intro.  §  4,  p.  xxxviii,  note  2. 

1733.  Iiunkc  (C.  and  J.)  =  u?iA:c<O.E.  unc  (to  us  two).  The  dual  form  is 
here  used  in  a  loose  sense  to  stand  for  the  speaker  and  those  addressed.  G. 
takes  hunkr-cO.E.  ync  (t«r)  =  "to  you  two"  which  gives  a  good  reading: 
but  the  form  ync  seems  doubtful. 

1734.  gri/'bruche  =  the  legal  term  for  "breach  of  the  king's  peace."  At 
one  time  the  king's  peace  or  protection  was  not  universal  but  particular:  it 
was  not  for  all  men  or  for  all  places.  And  in  the  L.O.E.  period  the  king's 
particular  protection  was  called  gri/j  as  distinct  from  the  more  general  word 
J'ri/y.  After  the  Nonnan  Conquest,  however,  "the  king's  peace"  becomes  the 
normal  and  general  safeguard  of  public  order,  and  it  ia  used  in  that  general 
sense  in  the  present  instance  (see  Pollock  and  Muitland,  Hint.  oJEng.Law,i.  45). 

10-2 
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"Hwat!  nu[s]te  je,"  cwa)?  heo,  "his  hom? 

He  wune]?  at  Porteshom, 

at  one  tune  ine  Dorsete, 

bi  J^are  see  in  ore  utlete: 
1755     J^ar  he  demej/  manie  ri3te  dom, 

an  diht  'X  writ  rnani  wisdom, 

an  ^urh  his  muj^e  %  '^urh  his  honde 

hit  is  l^e  betere  into  Scotlonde. 

To  seche  hine  is  lihtlich  )7ing ; 
1760     he  naue|?  bute  one  woning. 

pat  [is]  bischopen  muchel  schanie, 

an  alle  [)?]an  "pat  of  his  nome 

habbe]?  ihert,  %  of  his  dede. 

Hwi  nulle]?  hi  nimen  heo?n  to  rede, 
1765     |>ai  he  were  mid  heom  ilome 

for  teche  heom  of  his  wisdome, 

an  3iue  him  rente  anale  stude, 

^at  he  mijte  heom  ilome  be  mide?" 
1751,  mi^te.    1761.  /its.     1762, /an, />  dotted.     1766.  f/iecftc,  first /i  deleted. 

17-51.  nustc  (C.  nu^te,  J.  mihte).  Both  MS.  readings  present  difficulty: 
the  C.  form  corresponds  to  nothing  in  O.E.,  the  J.  reading  gives  no  sense. 
W.  retains  nu^le  and  derives  it  from  O.E.  nylon  without  any  explanation. 
Str.  alters  it  to  nute.  (<0.E.  nyton).  But  both  MSS.  agree  in  reading  a  forrn 
consisting  of  four  short  strokes  and  one  longer  stroke  before  -tc:  and  this 
gives  a  clue  to  the  reading  of  the  intermediate  text.  That  reading  cannot 
have  been  nute  (which  has  only  four  short  strokes  before  -tc),  but  may  well 
have  been  nuste:  in  which  case,  the  intermediate  scribe,  or  the  C.  scribe  (as 
suggested  by  H.),  "being  acquainted  with  the  graph  st  for  >',  mechanically 
subsiituted  the  latter  here,"  cf.  11.  78,  612,  1300. 

«![."<€< O.E.  Tivs'£o/i  =  "did  ye  not  know?" 

1752-4.  Portcshom  =  "  I'ortisham,"  a  Dorsetshire  village  lying  under  furze- 
covered  hills  from  which  a  little  rivulet  runs  down  to  the  sea.  It  stands 
about  2  or  3  miles  N.E.  of  the  head  of  the  inlet  called  the  Fleet,  and  in  a 
S.W.  direction  from  Dorchester.  It  has  an  interesting  old  church  with 
Norman  details  and  Early  English  windows:  and  formerly  it  belonged  to 
the  neighbouring  monastery  at  Abbotsbury.  _  _ 

It  is  however  somewhat  difficult  at  first  sight  to  reconcile  the  position  of 
the  village— some  distance  inland— with  the  description  given  in  1. 1754,  viz. 
that  it  is  bi  Jxire  sec  in  ore  utlctc:  though  a  closer  examination  of  the  local 
geography  goes  some  way  towards  explaining  things.  Between  Frome  \ale 
and  the  sea  there  extends  a  coast-ridge  running  from  Lulworth  to  Swyre 
(near  Bridport),  the  average  height  of  which  is  about  500  ft.  The  ancient 
Dorchester  is  completely  cut  of!  from  the  sea  by  this  ridge.  But  Portisham 
lies  on  the  sea  side  of  it:  and  by  a  Dorsetshire  man  it  might  reasonably  be 
described  as  hi  pare  see,  as  opposed  to  the  sequestered  places  in  Frome  Vale. 
Moreover  the  ridge  behind  Portisham  commands  a  view  of  the  English 
Channel,  and  the  monument  (3  miles  N.E.  of  Portisham)  erected  m  memory 
of  Hardy   Nelson's  captain  (who  was  b-^m  at  Portisham  1769)  is  a  landmark 
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"Hwat!  [nute  ye],"  qua]?  heo, "his  hom? 

Heo  wune}?  at  Porteshom, 

At  one  tune  in  Dorsete, 

Bi  l^are  see  in  ore  vtlcte: 
1755     par  he  deme)?  mony  riht  dom, 

1  diht  ^  wryt  mony  wisdom, 

T:  )?urh  his  muj^e  T,  ]7urh  his  honde 

Hit  is  \e  betere  into  Scotlonde. 

To  seehe  hyne  is  lyhtlych  |>ing ; 
1760     He  naue)?  buton  o  wunyng. 

pat  is  biscopen  muchcl  schame, 

%  alle  )?an  ]>at  of  his  nome 

Habbe)?  iherd,  and  of  his  dede. 

Hwi  nulle]>  hi  nymeii  \\com  to  rede, 
1765     pai  he  were  myd  heom  ilome 

Vor  teche  heom  of  his  wisdome, 

1  yeue  him  rente  on  vale  stude, 

pai  he  myhte  ilome  heom  beo  myde?" 

1751.   Mihte  yet. 

well-known  to  sailors.  The  village  (referred  to  as  Pos'ham)  is  mentioned  in 
The  Trumpet  Major,  ch.  xxxiii.  of  Thomas  Hardy,  as  the  place  where  Bob 
Loveday  interv'iewod  Captain  Hardy  with  a  view  to  serving  under  his  command. 

But  the  further  detail  of  the  description,  viz.  in  ore  utlete  ("  in  an  outlet ") 
also  presents  difliculty.  The  term  utlete  can  Rcarcely  refer  to  the  sea,  for  in 
that  case,  "inlet"  would  have  been  used:  and  moreover  the  West  Fleet,  the 
nearest  iirm  of  the  sea,  is  some  distance  away.  The  explanation  seems  to  be 
that  utlete  is  here  used  with  reference  to  the  coast-ridge,  which  has  openings 
or  outlets  to  the  coast  at  Upway,  Swyre  and  Portishara.  The  position  of  the 
present  roads  marks  these  outlets,  which  in  former  times  were  features  of 
great  importance.  Hence  the  description  of  Portisham  as  being  situated  "in 
an  outlet"  from  Frome  Vale  to  the  sea,  is  perfectly  natural :  it  would  appear 
obvious  to  a  man  familiar  with  the  district. 

1757-8.  H.  regards  the  statement  that  the  judgments  and  writings  of 
Nicholas  improved  matters  in  Scotland  as  "a  playful  exaggeration,"  and  it 
may  well  have  been  so.  Indeed,  here  is  perhaps  the  beginning  of  the  develop- 
ment of  certain  "imperfect  sympathies,"  found  later  in  Dr  Johnson 
and  Lamb!  Yet  a  claim  of  this  kind  made  on  Nicholas'  behalf  would 
have  been  of  little  use  for  the  object  in  view,  unless  it  rested  on  some  basis 
of  fact:  and  one  is  therefore  tempted  to  inquire  whether  Master  Nicholas 
may  not  have  been  responsible  for  that  version  of  Glanvil's  popular  Tractatus 
de  Lciiihus  (1187),  which  seems  to  have  been  put  together  in  the  early  years 
of  the  13th  century,  and  which  became  current  in  Scotland  under  the  title  of 
Tlegiam  Maiestatem  (see  Pollock  and  Maitland,  Jlintory  of  Erujlixh  Law,  1. 145). 

17G4.  Trans.  "Why  will  they  not  take  as  a  counsel  to  themselves,"  i.e. 
arrange  in  their  own  interests,  or  adopt  as  their  plan,  that  etc.  H.  incorrectly 
translates:  "Why  will  they  not  betake  themselves  to  counsel,"  though  in  a 
parallel  idiom  luirn  him  to  rede  (H.  p.  277),  he  rightly  translates  "took  to  him- 
self  for  counsel,  adopted  the  plan"  :  cf.  1.  680  for  a  similar  expression. 
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"Certes,"  cwa);  ]>e  hule,  ""j^at  is  so5: 
1770     J^eos  riche  men  ^s^el  muche  misdoS,   Fol.246r.  col.l. 

^at  lcte|>  l^ane  gode  mon, 

^at  of  so  feoie  ]>inge  con, 

an  jiue]?  rente  wel  misliche, 

an  of  him  lete)>  wel  lihtliche. 
1775     Wis  heore  cunne  heo  beoj?  mildre, 

an  3eue]>  rente  litle  childre: 

swo  heore  wit  hi  dcm)^  adwole, 

\>at  euer  abid  Maistrc  Nichole. 

Ah  utc  we  j^ah  to  hitn  fare, 
1780     for  par  is  unker  dom  al  jaro." 
"Do  we")?e  ni3tegale  seide: 

"ah  [w]a  schal  unk(3r  spcche  rede, 

an  telle  touore  unker  deme?" 
"parof  ich  schal  J?e  wel  icweme," 
17S5     cwa|?  \)Q  hoiile;  "for  al,  ende  of  orde, 

telle  ich  con,  word  after  worde: 

an  3cf  ]7e  |>incj?  |>at  ich  misrempe, 

|7U  stond  a3ei/i  1  do  me  crempe." 

Mid  j^isse  worde  for]?  hi  ferden, 
1790     al  bute  here  1  bute  ucrde, 

to  Portesham  ]>at  heo  bicome. 

Ah  hu  heo  spedde  of  heore  dome, 

ne  [c]an  ich  eu  namore  telle: 

her  nis  namore  of  j^is  spelle. 
1782.  /a, /dotted.      1791.  /,  with  abbreviation  for  at  or  (ir.      1793.  chan. 


1775  ff.  There  is  abundant  evidence  as  to  the  contemporary  practice  of 
inducting  into  livings  persons  of  influence  whom  cither  ignorance  or  youth 
di.sqnalified  for  such  charges.  Bishop  Grosseteste  in  the  first  half  of  the  13th 
century  tried  to  put  an  end  to  these  abuses  (see  Letters,  passim).  In  1235,  for 
instance,  ho  refused  to  admit  one  William  de  Grama  to  a  cure  of  souls, 
though  presented  by  W.  Raleigh,  Treasurer  of  Exeter,  on  the  ground  that  the 
said  William  de  Grama  was  viinorin  aetatix.  Three  years  later,  Grosseteste 
objected  to  the  appointment  of  Thomas,  son  of  Earl  Ferrors,  to  a  benefice, 
not  only  because  of  the  candidate's  youth,  but  also  because  he  was  not  in 
orders:  and  at  the  same  time,  other  candidates  were  refused,  one,  because  he 
was  "a  boy  still  in  his  Ovid,"  another,  because  he  had  been  presented 
"wearing  clothes  of  scarlet  and  with  rings  on  his  fingers."  In  fact,  such  was 
the  extent  to  which  these  practices  prevailed,  that  Grosseteste  in  1253  de- 
scril)ed  such  abuses  as  amongst  the  chief  evils  of  the  time.  H.  further  quotes 
from  Odo  of  Cheriton  (p.  262)  by  way  of  illustration.  See  also  G.  G.  Coulton, 
.1  Xcdicval  Garner,  pp.  193,  308. 

1777-8.  A  dillicult  passage,  which  W\  divides  into  two  sentences  with  a 
full-stop  after  adwole.  Line  1777  he  translates:  "So  they  condemn  their 
intelligence  [as]  in  error  (foolish)":  and  the  following  line  apparently  he 
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"Certes,"  qua]?  |?e  vie,  "]?at  is  8o]>: 
1770     peos  riche  men  [m]uchel  mysdo]?, 

pat  lete]?  |?ane  gode  man, 

pat  of  so  fcle  j'ingc  can, 

1  yeuc|;rente  wel  [mjislyche, 

1.  of  him  lete]?  wel  lyhtliche. 
1775     VVi|>  heore  kunne  heo  bcoJ>  [mjildre, 

T.  yeuej;  rente  lutle  childre: 

So  heore  wit  hi  deme]>  a-dwole, 

paf  euer  abit  Mayster  Nichole. 

Ah  vte  wc  y.xh.  to  hym  fare, 
1780     Vor  )'a[r]  is  vnkcr  dom  al  yare." 
"Do  we,"  ]?e  Nihtegale  seyde: 

"Ah  hwo  schal  vnker  speche  rede, 

T.  telle  tovoro  vnkcr  d[c]me?" 
"parof  ic  schal  );e  wel  iqueme," 
1785     Que)?  ]?e  vie;  "for  al,  ende  of  orde, 

Telle  ic  con,  word  after  worde:         Fol.  241  v.  col.  2. 

T,  if  ];e  ]?ink);  )?at  ic  misrempe, 

pu  stond  ayeyn  and  do  me  crcmpe." 

Mid  ]?isse  worde  for);  hi  ferden, 
1790     Al  bute  here  and  bute  verde, 

To  Portcsham  ];or  heo  bicome. 

Ah  hw  heo  spcdde  of  heore  dome, 

Ne  can  ic  eu  namore  telle; 

Her  nys  namore  of  ))isse  spclle. 

Explicit. 
1770.  Mucheh      1773.  Midyche.      1775.  ilildre.      1780.  J>at.     1783.  dovie. 

takes  to  mean  "and  this  M.  Nicholas  ever  endures."  But  as  H.  points  oat, 
this  "is  against  the  order  of  the  words,  and  syncopated  pres.  plurals  are 
rare."  Better  sense  is  obtained  by  taking  the  lines  as  one  complex  sentence, 
viz.  "Thus  their  good  sense  will  convict  them  of  error,  in  that  M.  Nicholas 
still  suCers  neglect."    For  abid  see  Appendix  I  (d)  (iv)  (ji). 

adwole  is  described  by  Str.-Br.  as  p.p.  of  adwelcii  (cf.  O.H.G.  arturelan^ 
torpere),  "to  grow  siupid":  but  more  probably  it  is  an  adverbial  iorm  =  on 
dwole  ("in  error")<O.E.  dwola. 

1785.  al,  elide  of  oTde  =  "a.\\,  the  end  from  the  beginning,"  i.e.  from  be- 
ginning to  end. 

1790  Trans.:  "without  supporters  of  any  kind."  It  is  worth  noting  that 
/wTe="the  army"  of  the  Owl  (cf.  11.  1702,  1709),  and  uerde  ="ihc  army"  of 
the  Nightingale  (cf.  11.  1G68,  1672).  And  this  fact  is  not  without  its  signifi- 
cance: for  while  the  O.E.  distinction  between  here  (Danish  army)  andjierd 
(English  levies)  is  here  maintained,  the  side  on  which  the  poet's  .sympathies 
lay  is  also  implied.  The  Owl  and  her  forces  were  clearly  to  him  the  enemies 
of  national  culture. 

1791.  /at  (J.  /cr)  =  "  until,"  cf.  O.E.  seuere  heo  uerden  alle  niht/>at  hit 
ves  dwi-liht,  La^,  19200  (H.). 
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TRANSLATION 

In  a  haunt  remote  of  a  certain  valley  I  heard  an  Owl  and 
a  Nightingale  hold  great  debate.  Their  dispute  was  stern  and 
strenuous  and  stubborn:  quiet  at  times,  then  loud  again. 
Each  bird  raged  against  the  other,  uttering  many  a  malicious 
thought:  each  one  spake  of  the  other's  character  the  worst 
things  that  she  could  devise.  But  above  all,  they  made  their 
plaints  of  each  other's  singing:  and  this  they  did  in  downright 
terms. 

The  Nightingale  began  the  pleading,  in  the  corner  of  a 
spinney,  seated  on  a  twig  that  was  rich  with  blossom,  in 
a  close  thick  hedge  with  reeds  and  sedge  entangled.  Re- 
joicing she  sang  with  many  a  trill  and  quaver,  so  that  her 
notes  seemed  to  come  from  hai'p  or  pipe — from  harp  or  pipe, 
not  from  living  throat. 

Near  by  there  stood  an  old  tree-stump,  where  the  Owl  was 
wont  to  sing  her  "hours."  It  was  all  overgrown  with  ivy,  and 
was  the  dwelling-place  of  the  Owl. 

The  Nightingale  beheld  the  Owl,  and  looked  her  up  and 
down  in  scorn:  for  she  thought  but  ill  of  her  opponent,  and, 
indeed,  all  men  reckon  her  loathsome  and  foul.  "Monster," 
said  she,  "away  with  thee!  I  am  the  worse  for  seeing  thee. 
And,  truly,  the  sight  of  thine  ugliness  often  brings  my  song 
to  untimely  end.  My  heart  doth  sink,  my  tongue  foils  me, 
when  thou  dost  thrust  thyself  upon  me.  I  had  rather  spit 
than  sing  on  hearing  that  gurgling  noise  of  thine." 

The  Owl  waited  till  evening  fell,  and  then  she  could  contain 
herself  no  longer:  for  her  heart  had  become  so  swollen,  that  she 
was  almost  breathless  with  rage.  And  after  a  while  she  spake 
these  words:  "What  dost  thou  think  now  of  my  singing? 
Dost  thou  suppose  that  I  cannot  sing,  though  I  know  naught 
of  all  thy  trilling  ?  Time  and  again  thou  docst  me  wrong, 
saying  things  both  annoying  and  shameful.   If  I  but  held  thee 
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on  my  foot,  (would  that  such  a  thing  might  happen !)  and  thou 
wert  away  from  that  twig  of  thine,  thou  shouldst  sing  another 
tune!" 

To  this  the  Nightingale  gave  answer:  "If  I  can  avoid  coming 
into  the  open,  and  find  protec':ion  against  hard  weather,  I  care 
nothing  for  all  thy  threats.  If  I  keep  quiet  in  my  hedge, 
I  reck  naught  of  what  thou  sayest.  Well  do  I  know  that  thou 
art  merciless  to  those  who  cannot  protect  themselves  against 
thee :  and  that,  wherever  thou  canst,  thou  dost  attack 
little  birds  in  cruel  and  wanton  fashion.  Therefore  art-  thou 
hated  by  all  manner  of  birds,  who  are  wont  to  chase  thee  out 
of  their  midst,  crying  and  screeching  in  hot  pursuit  of  thee. 
Even  the  very  titmouse  would  gladly  tear  thee  to  pieces  I 
Then  thou  art  loathsome  to  behold:  and  loathsome  art  thou 
in  many  ways.  Thy  body  is  short :  thy  neck  is  thin  :  thy  head 
is  bigger  than  all  thy  body.  Thine  eyes  also  are  coal-black 
and  broad,  just  as  if  they  were  painted  with  woad:  and  with 
them  thou  glarest,  as  if  thou  wouldst  devour  all  that  thou 
mayst  clutch  by  means  of  thy  claws.  Thy  bill  is  strong  and 
sharp  and  hooked,  like  to  an  awl  crooked  in  shape :  and  with 
this  bill  thou  clackest  continually — which,  indeed,  is  one  of  thy 
songs.  But  thou  dost  also  threaten  this  body  of  mine:  with 
thy  claws  thou  wouldst  like  to  crush  me.  More  fitting  would 
it  be  for  thee  to  feed  on  the  frog  [that  sits  underneath  the 
cogwheel  of  the  mill]:  snails  and  mice  and  other  foul  creatures 
arc  thy  natural  and  proper  food.  Thou  lurkest  by  day  and 
fiiest  at  night,  showing  by  this  thou  art  unnatural.  And  thou 
art  horrible  and  dirty  as  well, — I  refer  to  thy  nest  and  to  thy 
foul  brood,  in  which  thou  dost  rear  a  most  filthy  family.  Well 
knowest  thou  what  they  do  therein:  they  defile  their  nest  up 
to  their  chins,  sitting  meanwhile  as  if  they  were  blind.  And 
of  this  matter  men  make  a  proverb:  'Cursed  be  the  creature 
that  defiles  its  own  nest.*  Once  upon  a  time  a  falcon  bred: 
his  nest  he  did  not  well  protect:  and  one  day  thither  thou 
didst  steal,  laying  therein  thy  filthy  Qgg.  In  course  of  time 
the  eggs  were  hatched,  and  from  them  came  little  nestlings, 
to  which  the  falcon  brought  some  food.  He  watched  his  nest: 
he  saw  them  eat:  and  the  outside  of  the  nest  he  saw  had  been 
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defiled.  Then  was  he  angry  with  his  brood :  he  screamed  aloud 
a^  he  sternly  scolded  them.  'Tell  me,'  quoth  he,  'who  have 
done  this  thing?  for  it  is  quite  against  your  nature.  A  hateful 
trick  has  been  played  on  you.  Tell  me  if  ye  knew  aught 
about  it.'  Then  sprnke  one  and  spake  another:  'Truly  it  was  a 
brother  of  ours,  yonder  fellow  with  the  big  head.  Bad  luck 
to  that  head  of  his!  Cast  him  out  forthwith,  and  break  his 
neck!'  Whereupon  the  falcon,  believing  his  brood,  took  the 
ugly  bird  by  the  middle,  and  threw  it  down  from  the  wild- 
wood  bough  to  where  magpie  and  crow  plucked  it  to  pieces. 
And  of  this  fable  men  make  a  parable,  though  the  story  be 
not  complete.  For  thus  it  is  with  the  worthless  man,  who  has 
come  from  vicious  stock.  Although  he  live  among  noble  folk, 
he  will  always  betray  from  whence  he  sprang:  he  shows  that 
he  came  from  an  addle  ^%<g,  though  he  dwell  in  a  splendid 
nest.  An  apple  may  roll  from  the  parent  tree,  on  which  it 
once  grew  along  with  others:  yet,  though  it  roll  far,  it  will 
always  show  from  whence  it  came." 

Such  was  the  speech  of  the  Nightingale,  and  after  making 
this  long  indictment,  she  sang  in  tones  that  were  loud  and 
piercing,  just  as  though  one  had  plucked  the  resonant  strings 
of  a  harp.  Meanwhile  the  Owl  had  been  listening,  keeping 
her  eyes  fixed  to  the  ground:  and  as  she  sat,  puffed  out  and 
swollen,  it  was  as  if  she  had  swallowed  a  frog.  For  she  knew 
and  was  well  aware,  that  the  Nightingale  sang  in  mockery 
of  her:  and  yet  she  had  her  answer  ready.  "Why  then  wilt 
thou  not  fly  into  the  open,  arid  show  which  of  us  two  has  the 
brighter  colouring,  the  fliirerhue?"  "No!"  [replied  the  Night- 
ingale] "for  thou  hast  claws  that  are  very  sharp,  and  I  am  not 
anxious  that  thou  shouldst  claw  me.  Thou  hast  talons  mighty 
and  strong,  with  which  thou  dost  squeeze  like  a  pair  of  tongs. 
Thou  didst  think,  as  do  birds  of  thy  feather,  to  lead  me  astray 
with  plausible  words.  But  I  would  not  follow  thine  advice : 
I  knew  well  thou  wouldst  advise  me  badl}'.  Shame  on  thee 
for  thy  false  counsel,  for  now  thy  deceit  is  made  plain  to  all. 
Cover  thy  treachery  from  the  light,  and  hide  what  is  wrong 
behind  the  right.  When  thou  dost  wish  to  practise  evil,  take 
good  heed  it  is  not  seen ;  for  treachery  brings  but  shame  and 
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hatred,  if  it  is  obvious  and  plain  to  all.  With  thy  wicked  tricks 
thou  hast  not  succeeded,  for  I  am  wary  and  can  dodge  thein : 
nor  is  thy  daring  of  any  avail,  for  my  skill  in  fighting  is 
greater  than  thy  brute  strength.  I  have,besides,on  this  branch 
of  mine,  a  splendid  stronghold  broad  and  long;  and,  as  the 
wise  man  says,  'He  fights  well  who  flies  well.'  But  let  us  now 
stop  this  squabbling,  for  such  talking  serves  no  purpose:  and 
let  us  get  on  with  a  proper  trial,  using  fair  and  friendly  words. 
For  though  we  may  not  be  agreed,  we  can  conduct  this  case 
in  better  fashion,  by  observing  decency  and  law,  and  with 
friendly  argument,  free  from  strife  and  violence:  so  that  each 
may  say  whatever  he  will,  with  due  regard  to  law  and  reason." 

"But,"  said  the  Owl:  "  Who  is  there  to  settle  our  difference? 
Who  can  and  will  give  lawful  judgment?"  "I  know  well,"  the 
Nightingale  answered,  "of  that  there  need  be  no  discussion. 
Master  Nicholas  of  Guildford  is  the  man:  for  he  is  wise  and 
cautious  of  speech,  prudent  as  well  in  giving  judgment,  and 
an  enemy  to  vice  of  every  kind.  Then,  too,  he  has  taste  in 
matters  of  song:  he  knows  who  sings  well,  and  who  sings 
badly.  He  can  distinguish  the  wrong  from  the  right,  the 
things  of  darkness  from  things  of  the  light." 

The  Owl  for  a  time  pondered  on  this,  and  at  length  she 
replied  as  follows:  "I  am  willing  that  lie  should  judge:  for 
although  somewhat  wild  in  days  gone  by — fond  of  the  night- 
ingales, and  other  creatures,  too,  gentle  and  neat — I  know 
that  now  his  ardour  is  cooled.  He  will  not  be  befooled  by  thee, 
so  that,  for  old  time's  sake,  he  may  prefer  thy  cause  to  mine. 
Thou  art  unable  so  to  please  him,  that  he  for  thy  sake  will 
utter  folsc  judgment.  Now  he  is  settled  and  steady  of  mind: 
follies  for  him  have  no  attraction.  He  delights  no  longer  in 
flighty  ways:  he  will  adopt  the  course  th.-it  is  straight." 

The  Nightingale,  meanwhile,  was  ready  for  action:  her  wit 
was  drawn  from  many  sources.  "Owl!"  she  said,  "tell  me 
truly:  why  behavest  thou  in  unnatural  fashion?  Thou  singest 
at  ni^ht  and  not  by  day :  and  thy  whole  song  is  a  lament, 
with  which  thou  dost  terrify  all  who  hear  thy  noise.  Thou 
shriekest  and  hootest  to  thy  mate  in  a  way  that  is  awful  to 
hear:  so  that  to  men,  both  wise  and  foolish,  it  seems  not  that 
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thou  singest  but  that  thou  dost  weep.  Then,  too,  thou  fliest 
at  night  and  not  by  day:  at  this  I  wonder,  and  well  I  may. 
For  everything  that  shuns  what  is  right  loves  the  darkness 
and  hates  the  light.  And  everything  that  inclines  to  evil 
likes  the  darkness  for  its  deed.  A  wise  saying  there  is,  which, 
though  unpolished,  is  often  heard  on  the  lips  of  men,  for  King 
Alfred  said  and  wrote  it:  'A  man  shuns  that  which  knows 
him  to  be  foul,'  And  so  it  is,  I  suppose,  with  thee:  for  ever  dost 
thou  fly  at  night.  And  another  thing  I  have  in  mind :  thou 
hast  at  night  the  clearest  vision,  whereas  by  day  thou  art 
stone-blind,  seeing  neither  tree  nor  stream.  In  the  day-time 
thou  art  blind  and  sightless:  and  of  this,  men  make  a  parable. 
'So  it  is  with  the  wicked  man  who  sees  naught  to  any  good 
purpose,  and  is  so  full  of  evil  tricks  that  no  man  is  able  to 
deceive  him.  He  knows  well  the  way  of  darkness  and  avoids 
the  way  of  light.'  Thus  do  all  of  thy  kindred:  of  the  light 
they  have  no  care." 

The  Owl  listened  for  a  while  in  a  state  of  great  vexation. 
At  length  she  spake:  "Thou  art  called  the  Nightingale:  but 
'Chatterbox'  would  describe  thee  better,  for  thou  hast  too 
much  to  say.  Let  thy  tongue  now  have  a  rest!  Thou  dost 
suppose  that  the  whole  day  is  thine:  but  let  me  now  have  a 
chance.  Keep  quiet  and  let  me  speak:  and  I  shall  be  revenged 
on  thee.  And  listen  how  I  can  clear  myself  with  truthful  words 
without  ado.  Thou  sayest  that  I  hide  by  day:  and  this  I  in  no 
way  deny.  But  listen  and  I'll  tell  thee  why — the  whole  reason 
for  the  same.  I  have  a  strong  and  sturdy  beak,  good  claws  as 
well  both  sharp  and  long,  as  befits  one  of  the  hawk-tribe.  It 
is  my  joy,  my  delight  as  well,  that  I  live  iu  accord  with 
Nature :  and  for  this  no  man  can  blame  me.  In  me  it  is 
plainly  seen  that  by  Nature's  laws  I  am  so  fierce:  and  that  is 
why  I  am  hated  by  the  little  birds,  that  fly  near  the  ground 
and  in  the  thickets,  as  they  twitter  around  me,  uttering  their 
cries  and  bringing  their  flocks  in  force  against  me.  But  I 
prefer  to  take  a  rest,  sitting  quietly  in  my  nest:  for  I  should 
be  no  better  oft*  if  I  put  them  to  rout  with  scolding  or 
with  chattering,  or  by  using  bad  language  as  the  shepherds 
do.   Nor  do  I  care  to  bandy  words  with  such  spit-fires:  and 
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therefore  I  keep  them  at  a  distance.  There  is  a  wise  proverb 
in  common  use  among  men,  that  'one  should  not  rail  against 
a  fool  nor  vie  in  yawning  with  an  oven':  while  once  I  heard 
that  Alfred  had  said  'Be  not  present  where  railing  and  ruffling 
are  rife:  let  fools  quarrel  and  go  thy  way.'  And  I  am  wise  and 
follow  this  counsel.  Moreover  Alfred  said  in  another  place  a 
proverb  that  is  also  familiar:  'He  that  has  to  do  with  what 
is  foul,  never  comes  off  entirely  clean.'  Dost  thou  then  think 
the  hawk  is  any  the  worse,  though  crows  cry  out  against  him 
in  the  marshes,  and  though  they  draw  near  with  their  cawing 
as  if  they  were  about  to  attack  him?  He,  for  his  part,  takes 
the  wise  course:  he  flies  away,  and  lets  them  caw." 

"But  thou  dost  charge  me  with  other  things:  thou  s'lyest 
that  I  cannot  sing,  that  my  one  theme  is  lamentation  and 
that  it  is  awful  to  hear.  This  is  not  true:  I  sing  smoothly, 
with  full  melody  and  in  loud  tones.  Thou  dost  regard  every 
song  as  dreadful  that  is  different  from  thy  piping  tones.  As 
fur  my  note,  it  is  bold  p^nd  masterful — much  like  the  sound  of 
a  great  horn ;  while  thine  is  like  that  of  a  tiny  pipe  fashioned 
out  of  a  reed  unripe.  My  singing  indeed  is  better  than  thine. 
Thou  dost  chatter  like  an  Irish  priest:  but  I  sing  in  the 
evening  at  the  proper  time,  afterwards  at  bed-time,  and  again 
at  midnight :  and  once  more  I  begin  my  song  when  I  behold 
the  dawn,  the  morning-star  rising  from  afar.  Thus  I  do  good 
with  my  song,  warning  men  to  their  advantage.  But  thou 
dost  sing  all  the  night  long,  from  evening  until  dawn :  and  thy 
song  is  ever  the  same  while  darkness  lasts.  Thy  wretched 
throat  keeps  up  its  noise,  never  ceasing  night  nor  day :  and 
with  this  din  thou  assailest  the  ears  of  all  who  dwell  around, 
making  thy  song  so  cheap  withal,  that  men  reckon  nothing  of 
it.  For  every  pleasure  may  last  so  long  that  in  the  end  it 
ceases  to  please  :  whether  it  be  note  of  harp  or  pipe  or  bird, 
each  shall  displease  if  kept  up  too  long.  Be  the  song  ever  so 
meiTy,  it  shall  become  quite  distasteful  if  it  lasts  beyond  the 
proper  time.  For  it  is  true— Alfred  said  it,  and  it  may  also  be 
read  in  books — '  Every  thing  may  lose  its  virtue  by  excess  and 
superfluity.'  With  pleasure  thou  mayst  glut  thyself,  and  a 
surfeit  brings  on  loathing:  so  every  joy  may  cease  to  be  if 
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ever  maintained  the  same.  And  this  is  true,  with  one 
exception — that  is  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  alone  remains 
dear  and  ever  the  same.  Though  continually  thou  take  from 
its  fulness  as  from  a  basket,  yet  it  remains  full  to  overflowing. 
This  is  the  marvel  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  that  for  ever  it  gives,  v 
and  for  ever  it  remains  the  same." 

"But  thou  dost  bring  forward  another  shameful  charge — 
that  I  am  defective  in  my  eyes.  Thou  sayest  that  because  I  fly 
at  night,  I  am  unable  to  see  by  day.  But  there  thou  liest !  for  it 
is  clear  that  I  have  good  eyesight,  since  no  darkness  is  so  dim 
as  to  prevent  my  seeing.  Thou  dost  suppose  that  I  cannot  see, 
because  I  do  not  fly  by  day.  But  the  hare  lies  low  throughout 
the  day,and  nevertheless  he  sees  quite  well.  If  the  hounds  per- 
chance come  out  against  him,  he  darts  away  quickly,  winding 
his  way  along  narrow  tracks,  turning  to  account  his  ready  tricks, 
hopping  and  leaping  in  swiftest  fashion  as  he  makes  his  way 
to  a  place  of  covert.  This  he  could  not  do,  despite  his  eyes, 
unless  with  them  he  saw  things  clearly.  And  I  can  see  as 
well  as  the  hare,  though  by  day  I  sit  and  lurk.  When  bold 
men  c^o  to  war  and  make  their  expeditions  {av  and  near,  when 
they  overrun  many  peoples,  performing  at  night  their  good 
pleasure,  then  I  follow  i_n_their  train  and  fly  by  night  in  their 
company." 

Al]  this  the  Nightingale  took  to  heart,  and  pondered  long 
as  to  what  she  should  answer.  She  could  not  refute  what  had 
just  been  said,  for  the  Owl  had  spoken  wisely  and  well:  and. 
annoyed  that  she  had  carried  the  argument  so  far,  she  feared 
lest  her  reply  should  somehow  miscarry.  In  spite  of  this  she 
spake  out  boldly;  for  he  is  wise  who,  undismayed,  presents  a 
brav€!  front  to  his  foe,  so  that  he  through  cowardice  be  not 
found  wanting.  For  the  foe  who  will  yield  if  thou  turnest 
not  away,  will  yet  become  bold  if  thou  shouldst  flee.  If  he 
sees  thou  art  no  craven,  he  from  a  boar  will  become  a  tame 
pig.  And  therefore,  though  the  Nightingale  was  shaken,  yet 
she  spake  up  bravely. 

"Owl !"  said  she,  "why  behavest  thou  so,  ever  chanting  in 
winter  thy  song  of  woo  ?  Thy  song  is  like  that  of  a  hen 
in  the  snow,  clucking  out  of  her  sheer  misery.     In  winter 
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thou  singest  angrily  and  mournfully:  whereas  in  summer 
thou  remainest  dumb.  It  is  all  because  of  thy  malicious 
spite  that  thou  art  unable  to  rejoice  with  us:  for  thou  art 
almost  consumed  with  envy,  when  happiness  chances  to  come 
our  way.  Thy  conduct  is  like  that  of  the  churlish  man  to 
whom  all  gladness  is  displeasing :  grumbling  and  frowning 
come  readily  to  him,  if  ever  he  sees  that  men  are  happy.  He 
would  like  to  see  tears  in  the  eyes  of  all :  nor  would  he  care 
though  the  wool-tufts  were  mere  tangles  of  threads  and  hairs. 
And  so,  for  thy  part,  dost  thou  behave :  when  snow  lies  deep 
both  far  and  wide,  and  hardships  are  the  lot  of  all,  then  dost 
thou  sing  from  evening  to  dawn.  But  I  all  happiness  with 
me  bring:  every  creature  is  glad  because  of  me,  making  merry 
at  my  coming,  rejoicing  even  before  I  come.  Blossoms  burst 
forth  and  unfold  themselves  on  the  trees  and  in  the  meadows. 
The  lily  with  her  lovely  hue  welcomes  me,  as  thou  dost 
know  :  clad  in  beauty  she  doth  bid  me  that  I  forthwith  should 
fly  to  her.  The  rose,  also,  with  tint  of  red,  that  peeps  out  of 
the  briar-bush,  bids  me  to  sing  for  her  sake  one  pleasing  ditty. 
And  this  I  do,  both  night  and  day :  the  more  I  sing,  the  more 
I  may,  giving  delight  with  my  songs.  Yet  never  is  my  song 
too  long :  for  when  I  see  that  men  are  pleased,  I  do  not  wish 
to  tire  them  out.  When  that  for  which  I  came  is  done,  I  go 
away,  and  wisely  go.  When  the  thoughts  of  men  are  on  har- 
vest sheaves,  and  autumn  brown  doth  stain  the  leaves,  then 
I  go  home  and  take  my  leave :  for  I  care  not  for  winter's 
spoil.  W'hen  I  see  hard  weather  coming  I  go  home  to  my 
own  land,  taking  with  me  love  and  thanks  for  my  presence 
and  my  pains.  Should  I  remain  when  my  task  is  over  ?  Nay! 
why  should  I  ?  For  he  has  neither  wit  nor  wisdom  that  lingers 
where  he  is  not  needed." 

The  Owl  listened  to  this  speech,  storing  up  carefully  every 
word :  and  afterwards  she  thought  how  best  she  might  con- 
trive a  fitting  answer.  For  he  who  fears  the  tricks  of  pleading 
must  ever  take  counsel  with  himself. 

"Thou  dost  ask  me,"  said  the  Owl,  "why  I  sing  and  cry  out 
in  winter.  It  is  usual  among  good  people — and  has  been  so 
from  the  beginning  of  things — that  every  man  should  cherish 
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his  friends,  rejoicing  with  them  on  certain  occasions,  with 
merry  talk  and  kindly  words  at  his   own   domestic   board. 
Esp'^cially  is  this  so  at  Christmas  time:  and  then,  when  rich 
and  poor,  folk  great  and  simple,  sing  their  dance-songs  by 
night  and  day,  I  do  all  I  can  to  help  them.   But  I  think  also  of 
other  things  than  of  merry-making  or  mere  singing  :  and  here 
I  have  a  fitting  answer  prompt  and  ready.   For  summer-time 
is  all  too  rank  :  it  is  apt  to  lead  a  man's  thoughts  astray,  so 
that  he  recks  not  of  purity  but  gives  himself  up  to  wanton 
thoughts.    No  beast  is  there  that  restrains  itself,  but  each  doth 
ride  upon  the  other  :  even  the  horses  in  the  stud  are  filled  with 
a  wild  longing  for  the  mares.   And  thou  thyself  art  much  the 
same :  for  of  wantonness  is  all  thy  song :  and  just  before  the 
breeding  season  thou  art  most  passionate  and  excited.    When 
thou  hast  thy  will  performed,  then  canst  thou  utter  not  a 
word :  thou  dost  twitter  like  the  titmouse,  chucking  with  a 
husky  voice.   Thy  note  becomes  worse  than  that  of  the  hedge- 
sparrow  that  Hies  near  the  ground  amongst  the  trees :  for 
when  thy  love-longing  is  over,  then  is  thy  singing  over  as  well. 
In  the  summer  season  peasants  rage  and  ramp  and  corrupt 
themselves, — but  all  the  same,  not  for  love.   It  is  rather  a  mad 
impulse  with  the  peasant :  for  when  he  has  achieved  his  ob- 
ject, then  his  rashness  soon  departs, nor  does  his  love  any 

longer  last.  And  thy  mood  is  just  the  same :  as  soon  as  thou 
dost  sit  a-brooding,  thou  dost  lose  all  thy  tune.  On  thy  twig 
the  same  things  happen:  when  thou  hast  performed  thy 
plea^iure,  thy  note  at  once  becomes  discordant.  But  when 
the  long  nights  come,  bringing  frosts  severe  and  hard,  then 
for  the  first  time  it  is  seen  where  are  those  who  are  active  ami 
brave.  In  bad  times  one  discovers  who  does  things  and  who 
holds  back :  one  can  see  in  times  of  need  to  whom  one  may 
assign  hard  duties.  Then  am  I  active :  I  frolic  and  sing, 
amusing  myself  with  my  chanting.  I  care  nothing  for  any 
winter :  I  am  no  wretched  flabby  creature.  Rather  do  I  bring 
comfort  to  many  beings  who  in  themselves  are  without  any 
strength,  such  as  are  anxious  and  very  miserable,  in  eager 
longing  for  some  warmth.  For  them  I  often  sing  the  more, 
to  lessen  something  of  their  pain.  How  now?  Art  thou  cor- 
nered?   Hast  thou  not  been  fairly  beaten?" 
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"Nay !  nay  !"  retorted  the  Nightingale,  "Thou  shalt  hear 
yet  another  charge :  this  case  of  ours  is  not  yet  ripe  for 
judgment.  Be  silent  now  and  listen  to  me :  for  by  making  a 
mere  allegation  I  shall  break  down  thy  whole  defence." 

"  But  that  would  be  illegal,"  said  the  Owl.  "  In  accordance 
with  thy  request  thou  now  hast  made  thy  formal  charge :  and 
to  that  I  have  replied.  But  before  we  proceed  to  judgment 
I  wish  first  to  state  a  case  against  thee,  as  thou  already  hast 
dealt  with  me :  and  do  thou  answer  if  thou  canst !  Tell  me 
now,  thou  miserable  thing !  art  thou  really  of  any  use,  apart 
from  that  shrill  throat  of  thine  ?  Thou  dost  serve  no  other 
purpose,  though  thou  art  a  clever  babbler:  for  thou  art  tiny 
as  well  as  frail,  and  thy  defence  is  nothing  great.  What 
good  art  thou  to  the  race  of  men  ?  no  more  indeed  than  a 
poor  wren.  From  thee  men  get  no  good  whatever,  except 
that  thou  criest  like  a  mad  thing:  and  when  this  piping 
of  thine  is  over,  then  art  thou  good  for  nothing  else.  Alfred 
in  his  wisdom  said  (and  well  he  might,  for  true  it  is),  '  No 
man  is  esteemed  long  for  a  mere  song:  for  he  is  worthless 
who  can  do  naught  but  sing.'  Thou  art  therefore  but  a  futile 
thing :  in  thee  is  nothing  but  empty  talk.  Then,  too,  thou 
art  dark  and  filthy  in  colour:  a  little  dirty  ball  is  what  thou 
art  like.  Thou  hast  no  beauty,  thou  art  not  strong,  thou  art 
lacking  in  breadth  and  size  as  well.  All  qualities  of  beauty 
thou  hast  missed,  and  there  is  little  that  is  good  about  thee. 
And  another  thing  I  lay  to  thy  charge:  thou  art  not  attractive, 
not  even  clean.  When  thou  comcst  near  the  dwellings  of  men, 
where  thorns  and  twigs  are  closely  drawn,  near  to  a  hedge  or  a 
dense  wood , thither  thou  goest,  there  thou  dwellest,  avoid- 
ing other  and  cleaner  places.    And  when  I  chase  mice  in  the 

night-time,  there  do  I  find  thee, sitting  amidst  the  thicket, 

among  the  nettles Yet  thou  dost  reproach  me  with  what 

I  eat,  saying  that  foul  creatures  are  my  food.  But  what  dost 
thou  eat,  if  the  truth  were  known,  apart  from  spiders  and 
filthy  flies — and  worms  as  well,  if  thou  mightest  find  them 
amidst  the  crevices  of  the  bark  of  the  trees?  But  I  can  render 
services  of  a  useful  kind :  for  I  can  protect  the  dwellings  of 
men.  And  my  services  are  very  valuable,  for  I  help  with  the 
food  of  men.    I  can  catch  mice  in  the  barns:  and  also  in  church 
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duririg  the  hours  of  darkness.  For  the  house  of  God  is  dear 
to  me :  I  love  to  cleanse  it  of  loathsome  mice.  Nor  shall  any 
vile  creature  enter  there  if  I  can  get  hold  of  it.  And  if  it 
is  my  pleasure  when  I  sing  to  refuse  all  other  dwellings,  I 
have  still  in  the  woods  some  mighty  trees,  with  thick  boughs 
that  are  never  bare,  covered  over  with  ivy  that  is  ever  in  leaf, 
and  evergreen  whether  it  snows  or  freezes.  And  there  I  have 
a  splendid  stronghold,  warm  in  winter,  in  summer,  cool :  and 
when  that  dwelling  stands  bright  and  green,  then  of  thine 
is  nothing  seen.  Yet  thou  dost  mention  other  matters:  of  my 
little  ones  thou  pratest  foolishly,  saying  that  their  nest  is  not 
clean.  But  the  fault  is  common  to  many  creatures :  for  the 
horse  in  its  stable,  the  ox  in  its  stall,  both  do  follow  their  own 
inclinations.  And  little  children  in  their  cradles,  whether  of 
lowly  or  gentle  birth,  also  do  things  in  their  early  days  which 
thej^  avoid  in  later  years.  Well !  can  the  infant  really  prevent 
it  ?  If  it  does  wrong  it  cannot  be  helped.  And  there  is  as 
well  an  old-fashioned  .saying,  that  'need  doth  make  the  old 
wife  trot.'  But  I  have  yet  a  further  point  to  make,  if  thou  wilt 
first  come  to  this  nest  of  mine  to  examine  its  structure ;  for  if 
thou  art  wise  thou  art  able  to  learn.  My  nest  in  the  middle 
is  hollow  and  roomy,  as  is  most  cosy  for  my  birds :  but  all 
around  on  the  outside  it  is  plaited,  away  from  the  inside  of 
the  nest.  And  thither  they  go  in  their  need:  and  what  thou 
complainest  of,  that  I  forbid.    We  take  note  of  the  dwellings 

of  men,  and  ours  arc  made  after  their  fashion. Now  keep 

qu'iet,  Dame  Chatterbox !  thou  hast  never  been  in  tighter 
corner.  To  what  I  have  said  thou  canst  never  answer.  Hang 
up  thine  axe !  it  is  time  to  end." 

The  Nightingale,  on  hearing  this  speech,  was  almost  at  her 
wits'  end:  and  eagerly  she  wondered  to  herself  whether  she 
knew  anything  else — whether  she  could  do  aught  but  sing — 
that  might  be  useful  in  other  affairs.  To  that  question  an 
answer  was  needed,  or  else  she  would  be  hopelessly  out  of  the 
running:  and  hard  indeed  it  is  to  strive  against  truth  as  well 
as  right.  The  man  whose  heart  is  in  great  straits  must  ever  go 
to  work  with  cunning.  Such  a  man  must  speak  with  dissimu- 
lation: he  must  trim  his  words  and  explain  them  away,  if 
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the  mouth  perchance  can  keep  its  secrets,  so  that  the  heart 
within  is  not  revealed.  For  quickly  can  a  word  go  astray, 
when  what  a  man  says  is  not  what  he  feels :  and  quickly  can 
a  speech  go  Avrong,  when  tongue  and  heart  do  not  agree. 
Yet  nevertheless,  in  spite  of  this,  here  is  encouragement  for 
him  who  knows  it :  for  never  is  a  man's  mind  so  keen  as  when 
in  doubt  what  to  do.  Then  first  its  cunning  doth  appear  when 
the  mind  is  in  the  greatest  fear.  For  Alfred,  long  ago,  uttered 
a  saying,  which  even  now  is  not  forgotten :  "  When  trouble  is 
at  its  highest,  then  is  the  remedy  nearest  at  hand."  For  the 
understanding  grows  in  time  of  trouble,  and  because  of  the 
trouble  doth  it  grow.  Therefore  never  is  a  man  devoid  of 
counsel,  unless  his  heart  lacks  understanding:  but  if  he  should 
lose  that  understanding  then  his  pocket  is  picked  of  all  its 
wisdom.  If  good  sense  he  cannot  retain,  nowhere  in  his 
purse  shall  he  find  counsel.  For  Alfred  in  his  wisdom  said, 
ever  speaking  with  truthful  lips:  "When  trouble  is  at  its 
highest,  then  is  the  remedy  nearest  at  hand." 

Meanwhile  the  Nightingale,  with  all  care  and  wisdom,  had 
gone  to  work  in  circumstances  both  difficult  and  strained;  well 
and  wisely  had  5ihe  pondered,  and  had  found  a  fitting  answer 
in  the  midst  of  her  perplexity. 

"Owl !"  she  said, "  thou  askest  me  if  I  can  do  aught  but  sing 
at  certain  seasons,  diffusing  happiness  far  and  wide.  Why 
dost  thou  ask  about  my  accomplishments  ?  The  one  I  possess 
is  better  than  all  thine :  better  the  one  song  that  I  sing  than 
all  that  thy  tribe  ever  knew.  And  listen,  and  I'll  tell  thee 
why.  Dost  thou  know  why  man  was  bom  ?  He  was  bom  for 
the  joy  of  heaven,  where  there  is  song  and  mirth  eternal.  And 
thither  hastens  every  man  who  has  skill  in  any  good  thing. 
Therefore  men  sing  in  holy  church,  and  clerks  as  well 
their  songs  compose,  so  that  one  may  remember  through  the 
songs,  whither  he  is  destined,  there  to  be  for  ever:  that 
he  moreover  may  not  forget  heaven's  joy,  but,  thinking 
thereon,  he  may  attain  it,  thus  taking  heed  of  the  Church's 
teaching  how  glorious  is  the  bliss  of  heaven.  Clerks  and 
monks  and  canons  as  well,  m  places  where  there  are  religious 
houses,  are  wont  to  rise  up  at  the  hour  of  midnight  in  order 
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to  sing  of  the  light  of  heaven :  and  secular  priests  in  their 
parishes  take  up  the  singing  when  daylight  comes.  And  I 
help  them  as  far  as  I  can:  with  them  I  sing  both  night  and 
day.  They  are  the  happier  on  my  account,  readier  far  to  sing 
their  chants.  Thus  do  I  caution  men  for  their  good  that  they 
should  ever  be  glad  at  heart:  I  pray  also  that  they  might  attain 
that  self-same  song  that  is  eternal.  Now,  thou  Owl,  mayst 
thou  sit  and  shrivel !  on  this  matter  there  can  be  no  babbling. 
I  am  willing  that  we  should  go  to  judgment — before  the  very 
Pope  of  Rome.  Yet,  nevertheless,  wait  a  bit !  thou  shalt  hear 
pronounced  another  sentence,  which  thou,  for  all  England,  shalt 
not  refute.  Why  dost  thou  reproach  me  with  my  weakness,  my 
lack  of  size  as  well  as  length,  saying  that  I  possess  no  strength 
because  I  am  neither  large  nor  long.  Thou  dost  not  know  what 
thou  sayest:  mere  lying  words  thou  dost  utter.  For  I  am  accom- 
plished, I  have  much  skill :  and  that  is  why  I  am  so  bold.[,  I 
can  provide  good  sense  and  song-craft:  I  rely  on  no  other  power. 
For  true  it  is,  as  Alfred  said:  '  Mere 'strength  can  do  nothing 
against  skill.'  Often  a  little  skill  brings  success,  where  great 
strength  would  have  missed  the  mark.  With  little  force,  but  by 
strategy,  castle  and  city  may  be  won.  Ramparts  by  artifice  are 
ove^thro^\^l,  and  brave  knights  hurled  from  the  saddle.  Mis- 
chievous strength  is  of  little  worth,  [but  wisdom  never  loses 
its  value:  and  thou  canst  see  in  everything]  that  such  wisdom 
is  without  rival.  A  horse,  for  instance,  is  stronger  than  a 
man.  But,  because  it  is  without  understanding,  it  bears  great 
burdens  on  its  back,  leading  withal  great  teams  of  horses; 
it  suffers  the  smart  of  stick  and  spur :  it  stands  fastened  to 
the  mill-doors :  it  does  whatsoever  it  is  commanded  :  and  be- 
cause it  is  devoid  of  reason,  it  has,  in  despite  of  all  its  strength, 
to  give  obedience  to  little  children.  Man,  in  short,  contrives, 
through  his  strength  and  sense,  that  nothing  else  is  a  match 
for  him.  Though  the  strength  of  all  things  were  united  in 
one,  yet  human  skill  would  be  still  the  more  powerful :  for 
man  with  his  cunning  remains  master  of  all  the  creatures  of 
earth.  And  so  I  do  better  with  my  one  song  than  thou  canst  do 
•throughout  the  year.  I  am  beloved  by  men  for  my  skill :  on 
account  of  thy  violence  thou  art  shunned.    Dost  thou  reckon 
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the  worse  of  me  because  I  have  but  a  single  craft  ?  If  two 
men  enter  a  wrestling  match,  and  each  of  them  plies  the  other 
hard :  and  while  one  of  them  knows  a  host  of  tricks  which  he 
is  able  to  keep  to  himself,  whereas  the  other  has  but  one  de- 
vice, which  however  comes  off  against  every  man,  so  that  one 
after  another  is  quickly  thrown — why  need  he  trouble  about 
further  tricks,  when  the  one  he  has  succeeds  so  well  ?  Thou 
sayest  that  thou  canst  perform  many  services,  and  that  I  am 
ever  unlike  thee  in  this.  Put  thy  crafts  0.II  together,  yet  is  my 
wit  alone  the  better.  Often  when  hounds  hunt  down  the  foxes, 
the  cat  is  left  quite  alone  by  himself,  though  he  has  but  a 
single  trick.  Though  the  fox  may  know  many  devices,  he  has 
none  so  good  as  to  lead  him  to  hope  he  shall  cheat  every  hound. 
Thus  the  fox  knows  of  paths  that  are  straight  and  devious : 
he  also  knows  how  to  hang  from  a  bough,  thus  making  the 
hound  lose  the  trail  and  return  again  back  to  the  moorland. 
The  fox,  besides,  can  creep  by  the  hedges,  turn  aside  from 
his  first  line  of  flight,  and  double  back  quickly  on  his  tracks 
again.  Then  is  the  scent  of  the  hound  quite  done  for:  he 
knows  not  whether  to  go  on  or  back,  owing  to  the  confusion 
of  scents.  And  if  the  fox  fails  after  all  this  manceuvring,  in 
the  end  he  goes  to  earth.  Yet  nevertheless,  with  all  his 
trickery,  though,  too,  he  is  cunning  and  very  nimble,  he 
cannot  avoid  losing  his  coat  of  red  fur,  however  much  he 
plans  and-  plots.  The  cat,  on  the  other  hand,  has  but  one 
trick,  whether  on  the  hills  or  in  the  fenland:  but  then  he  is 
an  excellent  climber,  and  by  means  of  climbing  he  saves  his 
grey  fur.  And  the  same  thing  ma}'  be  said  of  me:  better  is 
my  one  craft  than  the  dozen  thou  hast." 

"Stop!  stop!"  exclaimed  the  Owl,  "thou  proceedest  in 
far  too  wily  a  fashion.  All  thy  words  thou  dost  colour, 
so  that  everything  thou  sayest  seems  to  be  true:  thy  whole 
utterance  is  unctuous,  so  plausible  and  specious  that  all 
who  hear  it  suppose  it  to  be  true.  But  stay !  stay !  thou 
shalt  yet  be  answered:  and  when  thy  lies  are  laid  bare,  the 
extent  of  thy  falsehood  shall  plainly  be  seen.  Thou  sayest, 
for  instance,  that  thou  dost  sing  to  mankind,  teaching  them 
of  their  journey  hence,  up  to  the  chanting  that  lasts  for 
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ever.   But  most  strange  it  is  that  thou  shouldst  venture  on 

such  barefaced  lies.   Dost  thou  think  to  bring  them  so  easily 

to  God's  kingdom — by  mere  singing?   Nay!  nay!  they  shall 

indeed  find  that  before  ever  they  come  there,  they  must  with 

manjr  tears  ask  forgiveness  for  their  sins.  My  advice  is  therefore 

that  those  who  yearn  for  the  king  of  heaven  should  get 

ready  to  weep  rather  than  sing,  since  there  is  no  man  who 

is  froe  from  sin.    Therefore,  a  man,  before  he  goes  hence, 

must  make  due  atonement  with  tears  and  with  weeping, 

80  that  what  before  was  sweet  may  henceforth  be  bitter.   And, 

God  knows,  I  help  mankind  in  this  matter.    I  sing  to  men  no 

foolishness.    My  song  is  of  yearning  and  partly  of  lament, 

so  that  man  in  consequence  may  take  heed  to  himself  and 

bewail  his  transgressions:   with  my  singing  I  urge  him  to 

groan  for  his  misdeeds.   And  if  thou  art  inclined  to  dispute 

this  point,  then  I  claim  to  weep  better  than  thou  dost  sing : 

if  what  is  right  takes  precedence  over  what  is  wrong,  then 

bett(2r  is  my  weeping  than  thy  song.    Some  men  there  are  who 

are  good  throughout,  quite  pure  in  heart;  yet  nevertheless 

they,  too,  long  to  depart  this  life.   That  they  are  here  is  but 

grief  to  them :  for  though  they  themselves  are  saved,  around 

thera  do  they  see  naught  but  sorrow.   Bitter  tears  they  shed 

for  other  men,  and  for  them  they  entreat  the  mercy  of  Christ. 

Thus  do  I  help  men  in  either  case :  my  mouth  has  healing 

power  of  a  twofold  kind.     The  good  I  encourage  in  their 

yearning :  for  when  they  are  filled  with  longing,  to  them  do 

I  sing.   And  sinful  men  I  help  as  well,  for  I  teach  them  where 

true  misery  lies.    But  I  confute  thee  also  on  other  grounds: 

for  when  thou  art  perched  upon  thy  twig,  thou  enticest  to 

canial  lusts  all  who  hear  thee.    The  joys  of  heaven  thou  dost 

wholly  neglect :  thou  hast  no  voice  to  utter  such  things.   All 

thy  song  is  of  wantonness:  in  thee  there  is  found  no  holiness: 

nor  could  any  one  take  thy  piping  note  for  the  singing  of  a 

priest  within  the  church.    But  I  will  speak  to  thee  on  another 

matter,  to  see  if  thou  canst  reasonably  explain  it  away.   Why 

wilii  thou  not  sing  to  other  peoples  by  whom  thy  song  is  much 

more  needed  ?   In  Ireland  thou  dost  never  sing :  nor  dost  thou 

ever  visit  Scotland.    Why  wilt  thou  not  go  across  to  Norway, 
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and  sing  to  the  men  of  Galloway?  For  there  live  men  who 
have  but  little  skill  in  songs  of  any  sort.  Why  wilt  thou  not 
sing  there  to  the  priests,  and  in  teaching  them  something  of 
thy  trills,  show  them  by  thy  notes  how  the  angels  in  heaven 
are  wont  to  sing?  Thou  dost  behave  like  a  useless  spring,  that 
breaks  forth  near  some  rapid  stream  and  lets  the  hill-side  get 
quite  parched,  while  running  fruitlessly  to  the  plain.  But  I  go 
north  as  well  as  south:  I  am  well-known  in  every  land.  East 
and  west,  far  and  near,  I  do  my  duty  passing  well,  warning 
men  in  clamorous  tones  that  they  be  not  enticed  by  thy 
mischievous  song.  I  urge  men  by  my  singing  not  to  continue 
long  in  sin :  I  bid  them  cea.se  from  deceiving  themselves :  for 
better  it  is,  that  in  this  life  they  should  weep,  than  be  here- 
after companions  of  devils." 

The  Nightingale  by  now  was  angry,  and  a  little  ashamed 
as  well,  for  the  Owl  had  reproached  her  for  the  place  wherein 
she  sat,  uttering  her  cries — behind  the  dwelling,  amongst  the 

weeds She  therefore  remained  deep  in  thought  for  a 

time:  for  well  she  knew  in  her  heart  of  hearts,  that  anger  doth 
rob  a  man  of  wisdom.  Alfred  the  king  had  already  also  said 
it:  "Seldom  ends  well  the  man  disliked,  seldom  pleads  well 
the  angry  man."  For  wrath  stirs  up  the  blood  of  the  mind, 
so  that  it  flows  like  a  wild  flood,  overpowering  all  the  mind 
and  leaving  to  it  naught  but  passion.  The  mind  thus  loses 
all  its  light,  and  can  discern  neither  truth  nor  right.  The 
Nightingale  was  aware  of  this,  and  she  let  her  mood  of  anger 
pass.  She  could  speak  better  in  a  good  humour  than  by 
bandying  words  in  a  temper. 

"Owl!"  said  she,  "now  listen  to  me.  Thou  shalt  trip:  thy 
course  is  treacherous.  Thou  sayest  that  I  flee  behind  the 
dwelling:  that  is  true,  the  dwelling  is  ours.  Where  lord  and 
lady  lie  together,  there,  near  by,  shall  I  sit  and  sing.  Dost  | 
thou  suppose  that  wise  men  leave  the  high  road  for  the  muddy 
track  ?  Or  that  the  sun  no  longer  shines,  though  it  be  filthy 
within  thy  nest?  Ought  I  then  for  a  hollow  log  to  forsake  my 
proper  place,  and  sing  no  longer  near  the  bed  where  the  lord 
and  his  beloved  lie  ?  It  is  my  duty,  it  is  my  law,  ever  to 
follow  the  highest  things.    But  thou  dost  also  boast  of  thy 
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singing,  that  thou  canst  scream  in  fierce  and  mighty  fashion: 
thou  dost  claim  to  direct  mankind  that  they  should  bewail  their 
transgressions.  Yet  were  all  men  to  make  lament,  crying  out 
as  if  in  torment,  should  they  scream  as  thou  art  wont,  they 
could  but  bring  terror  to  their  souls.  A  man  must  be  calm,  not 
given  to  wild  words,  even  though  he  must  bewail  his  sins,' 
But  when  Christ  is  praised,  then  shall  he  cry  aloud,  singing 
with  ail  his  might.  Hymn-singing  in  season  can  be  neither 
too  loud  nor  too  long.  Thou  dost  scream  and  lament,  whereas 
I  sing:  thy  note  is  tearful,  mine  gives  delight.  Ever  may 
thou  scream  and  weep  to  depart  this  life !  and  may  thou 
also  scream  so  high  as  to  burst  both  thine  eyes!  For  which 
is  the  better  of  the  two  things,  that  a  man  be  happy  or 
else  j)erturbed?  So  be  it  ever  the  lot  of  us  two,  that  thou  be 
sad  and  I  be  merry.  But  thou  again  dost  ask  why  I  go  not 
hence,  and  sing  my  song  in  another  land.  No!  what  should 
I  do  amongst  such  people,  to  whom  all  happiness  is  unknown? 
That  country  is  poor,  it  is  not  gracious,  but  mere  wilderness, 
a  barren  land.  Crags  and  rocks  reaching  up  to  heaven,  snow 
and  hail  are  common  there.  It  is  a  horrible,  an  uncanny 
land:  the  inhabitants  thereof  are  wild  and  wicked:  they  keep 
neither  truce  nor  peace:  nor  do  they  care  how  they  live. 
They  eat  raw  fish,  raw  meat  as  well,  tearing  it  to  pieces  like 
wolves.  Milk  they  drink  and  also  whey:  they  know  not 
othenvise  what  to  drink,  having  neither  wine  nor  beer. 
They  live,  in  truth,  like  wild  bcjists:  and  they  go  clad  in 
shag|Ty  hides  just  as  if  they  hailed  from  hell.  If  some  good 
man  to  them  came — as  once  upon  a  time  one  came  from  Rome, 
in  order  to  teach  them  better  manners  and  to  leave  their  evil 
ways — he  would  do  better  to  remain  at  home,  for  he  would  but 
waste  his  time.  He  could  sooner  teach  a  bear  how  to  cany 
shield  and  spear,  than  he  could  bring  a  people  so  disorderly 
to  listen  to  the  song  I  sing.  What  should  I  do  there  with  my 
singing?  However  long  to  them  I  sang,  my  song  would  be 
completely  wasted  :  for  neither  halter  nor  bridle,  instrument 
of  steel  nor  of  iron,  can  che^k  them  in  their  mad  behaviour. 
But  in  a  land  which  is  pleasant  and  good,  and  where  the 
people  have  gentle  ways,  there  I  turn  my  throat  to  account. 
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for  there  I  can  render  useful  service:  and  glad  tidings  to 
them  I  bring,  for  I  sing  of  the  hymns  of  the  Church.  It  was 
stated  in  the  law  of  old  time — and  the  wise  saying  still  remains 
— that  'a  man  must  plough  and  also  sow  where  he  expects  to 
reap  a  harvest':  for  he  is  mad  who  sows  his  seed  where  no 
grass  or  blossom  doth  ever  appear." 

The  Owl  was  now  angry,  ready  for  strife :  and  after  this 
speech  she  rolled  her  eyes.  "Thou  sayest  that  thou  dost  guard 
the  dwellings  of  men  where  there  are  leaves  and  flowers  that 
are  fair:  and  where  two  lovers  lie  abed,  well  protected  in 
each  other's  arms.  Once  didst  thou  sing — I  know  well  whero 
— near  to  a  dwelling.  The  lady  thou  wouldst  tell  of  unlawful 
love:  and,  with  song  high  and  low,  thou  didst  teach  her  to 
indulge  a  shameful  and  evil  passion.  Her  lord,  soon  seeing 
how  things  were,  set  bird-lime  and  snares,  and  many  other 
things  in  order  to  capture  thee:  and  quickly  didst  thou  come 
to  the  casement.  Thou  wert  caught  in  a  gin:  thy  shins  paid 
thee  out :  and  the  doom  decreed  was  none  other  than  that 
thou  shouldst  be  torn  asunder  by  wild  horses.  Try,  then,  if 
thou  canst  agnin  seduce  either  wife  or  maid :  thy  singing, 
forsooth,  may  prove  so  successful,  that  thou  shalt  flutter 
helplessly  in  a  snare  ! " 

The  Nightingale,  on  hearing  this,  would  have  attacked  with 
sword  and  spesr,  had  she  but  been  a  man:  but  since  she  could 
do  nothing  better,  she  took  as  her  weapon  her  prudent  tongue. 
"He  fights  well  who  talks  well,"  so  the  song  runs:  and  to  her 
tongue  she  looked  for  help.  "  He  fights  well  who  talks  well," 
as  Alfred  said. 

"What!"  exclaimed  the  Nightingale,  "sayest  thou  so,  to 
put  me  to  shame  ?  But  the  husband  in  the  end  had  the  worst 
of  it.  He  was  so  jealous  of  his  wife,  that,  to  save  his  life,  he 
could  not  bear  to  see  a  man  speak  with  her,  but  his  heart  would 
break.  He  therefore  locked  her  up  in  a  certain  dwelling — to 
her,  a  harsh  and  bitter  treatment.  And  I  had  pity  and  com- 
passion on  her:  I  felt  sorry  for  her  trouble,  and  amused  her 
with  my  singing  as  much  as  I  could,  both  early  and  long.  And 
that  was  why  the  knight  was  wroth  with  me :  he  hated  me 
out  of  sheer  spite.   He  thrust  on  me  his  own  disgrace,  but  it 
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all  turned  to  his  own  injury.  King  Henry  got  to  know  of 
this — may  Christ  have  mercy  on  his  soul!  Then  did  he 
outlaw  the  knight,  who,  through  sheer  spite  and  envy  foul, 
had  behaved  so  badly  in  that  good  king's  land,  as  to 
have  the  little  bird  taken  and  condemned  to  death.  That 
was  an  honour  to  all  my  kind:  for  the  knight  forthwith 
forfeited  his  happiness,  and  paid  for  me  a  hundred  pounds. 
And,  ever  since,  my  birds  have  lived  unharmed:  they  have 
lived  in  happiness  and  in  joy,  and  have  been  of  good  cheer — 
as  well  they  might.  Thus  was  I  so  Avell  avenged,  that,  ever 
since  then,  I  speak  more  boldly;  for  since  it  happened  so  on 
one  occasion,  I  am  the  blither  ever  more.  And  now  I  can  sing 
wherever  I  will :  nor  durst  any  man  annoy  me.  But  as  for 
thee,  thou  miserable  thing!  thou  ghastly  object!  thou  canst 
not  find,  thou  knowest  not  of,  a  single  hollow  tree  wherein  to 
hide  thee  and  so  save  thy  skin.  For  girls  and  boys,  masters  and 
men  all  are  keen  on  hurting  thee.  If  they  but  see  thee  sitting 
quiet,  they  put  stones  in  their  pockets,  and  they  pelt  thee, 
and  ill-treat  thee,  and  break  thine  ugly  bones  to  pieces.  If 
thou  art  knocked  over,  or  perchance,  shot,  then  for  the  first 
time  art  thou  useful.  For  then  thou  art  hung  upon  a  stick : 
and  with  thy  grim  and  baggy  body,  and  that  hideous  neck  of 
thine,  thou  dost  protect  the  cornfields  from  all  animals.  Alive 
and  full-blooded,  thou  art  useless :  but  as  a  scarecrow,  thou 
art  excellent.  For  where  new  seeds  have  been  sown,  there 
neither  hedge-sparrow  nor  goldfinch,  rook  nor  crow  will  ever 
venture,  if  thy  carcase  but  hang  near  by.  And  where  trees 
shall  bloom  in  the  spring-time,  and  young  seeds  burst  forth 
and  grow,  there  durst  no  bird  venture  to  pluck  them,  if  thou 
art  hanging  overhead.  All  thy  life  thou  art  sordid  and  vile: 
thou  art  useless  except  when  dead.  Now,  indeed,  canst  thou 
know  of  a  truth,  that  in  life  thine  appearance  is  awesome:  for 
even  when  thou  art  hanging  dead,  the  birds  that  before  cried 
out  against  thee,  still  remain  in  terror  of  thee.  And  rightly,  too, 
are  men  hostile  to  thee  :  for  thou  dost  sing  ever  of  their 
troubles.  All  that  thou  singest,  early  or  late,  has  to  do  with 
the  misfortunes  of  men :  and  after  thou  haoi.  cried  out  at  night, 
men  are  mortally  afraid  of  thee.   Thou  singest  where  someone 
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is  going  to  die:  ever  dost  thou  foretell  some  mischief  or  other. 
Thou  singest  before  the  loss  of  property,  or  of  the  ruin  of  a 
friend.  Or  else  thou  foretellest  a  house  a-buming,  an  invasion 
of  men,  or  the  pursuit  of  a  thief.  Thou  dost  also  predict  a 
cattle-plague,  that  neighbours  will  suffer  much  distress,  that 
a  wife,  again,  shall  lose  her  husband :  or  thou  dost  prophesy 
strife  and  disputes.  Ever  dost  thou  sing  of  the  troubles  of 
men:  through  thee  they  become  both  sad  and  miserable.  Never 
at  anytime  dost  thou  sing  except  of  some  disaster  or  other.  And 
this  is  the  reason  why  thou  art  shunned,  why  thou  art  pelted 
and  beaten  with  sticks  and  with  stones,  with  turf  and  clods,  so 
that  no  way  of  escape  is  left  open  for  thee.  Bad  luck  to  such 
a  herald  amongst  men,  who  is  ever  proclaiming  futile  secrets, 
bringing  continually  unwelcome  tidings,  and  telling  ever  of 
unlucky  things  !  May  the  wrath  of  God  Almighty  and  of  all 
decent  folk  descend  upon  him  ! " 

The  Owl  lost  no  time  in  making  a  rejoinder,  stem  and 
vigorous.  "  What !"  she  exclaimed,  "art  thou  of  priestly  rank? 
or  dost  thou  excommunicate,  not  being  ordained  ?  For  the 
priestly  office  thou  art  surely  performing.  I  am  not  aware 
that  thou  wert  ever  a  priest :  I  doubt  if  thou  canst  really  sing 
mass,  though  thou  knowest  much  of  the  Church's  curse.  It  is 
because  of  thine  ancient  malice  that  thou  hast  cursed  me  this 
second  time :  and  to  this  curse  I  can  easily  reply.  'Go  to!'  as  the 
carter  said.  Why  dost  thou  twit  me  with  my  foreknowledge, 
mine  understanding  and  my  power  ?  For  most  certainly  I 
have  much  wisdom  and  am  acquainted  with  all  that  the  future 
holds.  I  have  foreknowledge  of  famine  and  invasion :  and  I 
know  if  men  are  to  have  long  life.  I  know,  too,  whether  a 
wife  shall  lose  her  husband  :  also  where  malice  and  vengeance 
shall  be  rife.  I  can  tell  who  is  fated  to  be  hanged  or  to  come 
to  some  other  vile  end:  and  if  men  come  together  in  battle, 
I  am  aware  which  side  will  be  beaten.  I  know,  also,  if  a  pesti- 
lence is  to  fall  on  the  cattle  and  whether  the  wild  beasts  shall 
lie  still  in  death.  I  know  if  trees  shall  bear  their  blossom,  if  the 
cornfields  also  shall  yield  their  increase.  I  am  predict  the  burn- 
ing of  houses :  whether  men  shall  run  afoot  or  proudly  ride. 
I  know  if  ships  will  founder  at  sea,  and  if  snow  shall  bind  the 
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earth  with  Larsh  fetters.  And  I  know  much  more  as  well.  I 
am  well,  skilled  in  bookish  lore :  I  know  more  of  Holy  Writ 
than  I  will  tell  thee,  for  I  go  often  to  church  and  leam 
much  wisdom.  I  know  all  the  symbolical  meanings,  and  many 
other  things  as  well.  If  a  man  is  to  undergo  the  hue-and-cry, 
I  know  all  about  it  before  it  happens.  And  so,  because  of  my 
great  knowledge,  oft-times  I  sit,  sad  at  heart  and  perturbed  : 
for  when  I  see  trouble  approaching  to  men,  I  cry  aloud  lustily, 
bidding  them  to  be  wary  and  to  look  to  themselves.  For 
Alfred  said  a  wise  thing  which  all  men  should  treasure 
up:  'If  thou  seest  [trouble]  before  it  comes,  it  is  robbed  of 
wellnigh  all  its  force.'  And  violent  blows  become  the  weaker, 
if  one  but  cautiously  takes  heed  of  them;  just  as  an  arrow 
shall  miscarry  if  thou  seest  it  fly  from  the  string.  For  then 
mayst  thou  well  flinch  and  start  aside,  if  thou  seest  it  making 
for  thee.  If  any  man  have  fallen  into  disgrace,  why  shall  he 
blame  me  for  his  trouble  ?  For  although  I  see  his  trouble 
coming,  it  is  not  my  fault  that  it  comes.  Or  again,  if  thou 
shouldst  see  some  blind  man  or  other,  who,  unable  to  walk 
straight,  pursues  his  erratic  course  to  a  ditch,  and  falling  there- 
in, becomes  covered  with  mud,  dost  thou  suppose,  although  I 
see  it  all,  that  it  happens  any  sooner  because  of  me?  And  so 
it  is  with  my  foreknowledge :  for  when  I  am  perched  upon  my 
bough,  I  know  and  discern  very  clearly,  that  on  someone 
trouble  is  straightway  coming.  Shall  he  therefore,  who  knows 
nothing  of  it,  put  the  blame  on  me  because  I  know  ?  Shall 
he  upbraid  me  for  his  misfortune,  simply  because  I  am  wiser 
than  he  ?  When  I  see  that  some  trouble  is  coming,  L  call 
out  lustily,  bidding  men  earnestly  to  be  on  their  guard,  be- 
cause a  cruel  disaster  approaches.  But  though  I  exclaim 
both  loudly  and  quietly,  it  all  comes  about  by  the  will  of 
God.  Why  will  men  therefore  complain  of  me,  even  though 
I  annoy  them  with  the  truths  I  tell  ?  For  though  I  warn 
them  all  the  year  round,  the  trouble  is  no  nearer  on  that 
account.  But  to  them  I  sing  because  I  wish  them  to  know, 
that  when  my  hooting  reaches  their  ears,  some  misfortune  is 
hard  at  hand.  For  no  man  can  be  sure  that  he  is  exempt 
from  the  prospect  and  the  fear  of  approaching  trouble,  even 
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though  he  cannot  see  it.  Alfred  therefore  said  very  wisely, 
and  his  words  were  gospel  truth,  that  'every  man,  the  better 
oif  he  is,  the  better  he  must  look  after  himself.'  And  again: 
'  Let  no  man  trust  too  much  to  his  wealth,  though  he  be  rich : 
for  there  is  nothing  so  hot  that  it  docs  not  grow  cool,  nothing 
so  white  that  it  does  not  soil,  nothing  so  beloved  that  it  does 
not  become  hateful,  nothing  so  merry  that  it  does  not  become 
angry.  But  every  thing  that  is  not  eternal,  and  all  worldly 
happiness,  must  pass  away.'  Now  thou  mayst  clearly  see  that 
thy  talk  is  foolish;  for  all  that  thou  sayest  to  my  shame,  the 
same  turns  ever  to  thine  undoing.  However  things  go,  in 
every  bout,  thou  dost  trip  thyself  up  by  thine  own  tricks.  All 
that  thou  sayest  to  put  me  to  shame,  adds  to  mine  honour 
in  the  end.  Unless  thou  make  a  better  beginning,  thou  shalt 
win  naught  but  disgrace  for  thyself." 

The  Nightingale,  meanwhile,  sat  still  and  sighed:  anxious 
was  she — and  with  good  reason — seeing  in  what  way  the 
Owl  had  spoken  and  managed  her  case.  She  was  anxious 
and  much  puzzled  as  to  what  her  reply  should  be:  but 
nevertheless  she  bethought  herself.  "What!"  she  exclaimed, 
"Owl !  art  thou  mad?  Thou  art  boasting  of  a  strange  wisdom, 
and  thou  wert  ignorant  from  whence  it  came,  unless  by 
witchcraft  it  came  to  thee.  And  of  witchcraft,  thou  wretch, 
thou  must  cleanse  thyself,  if  thou  art  anxious  to  remain 
amongst  men :  otherwise  must  thou  flee  the  country.  For  all 
those,  who  were  skilled  in  witchcraft,  were  cursed  of  old  by  the 
mouth  of  the  priest:  as  thou  art  still,  since  thou  hast  never 
forsaken  witchcraft.  I  told  thee  this  a  short  while  ago:  and 
thou  didst  ask  in  scornful  tone,  if  I  were  ordained  priest. 
But  the  cursing  of  thee  is  so  common  a  thing,  that  were  no 
priest  to  be  found  in  the  land,  thou  wouldst  still  be  an  outlaw. 
For  every  child  calls  thee  vile,  and  every  man,  a  despicable  owl. 
I  have  heard — and  true  it  is — that  he  who  knows  rightly 
what  things  are  coming,  as  thou  sayest  is  true  of  thee,  must 
be  well  versed  in  star-lore.  But  what  dost  thou  know  of  the 
stars,  thou  miserable  object!  except  that  thou  beholdest  them 
from  afar? — as  doth  many  a  beast  and  man,  who  knows  naught 
about  such  matters.   An  ape,  for  instance,  may  gaze  on  a  book, 
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turn  its  leaves,  and  close  it  again :  but  it  is  unable,  all  the 
same,  to  make  head  or  tail  of  what  is  written.   And  though 
in  like  fashion  thou  gaze  at  the  stars,  still  art  thou  none  the 
wiser  for  it.   And  yet,  thou  vile  thing!  thou  dost  chide  and 
reproach  me  viciously  for  singing  near  to  the  dwellings  of 
men  and  for  teaching  their  Avivos  to  break  their  vows.   Thou 
liest  for  certain,  thou  loathsome  object!  Wedlock  through  me 
was  never  impaired.   Yet  true  it  is  that  I  sing  and  declaim, 
where  ladies  and  fair  maidens  bo :  and  true  is  it  also  that  of 
love  ]  sing.   For  a  virtuous  wife  may,  in  her  married  state, 
love  her  own  husband  better  far  than  any  philanderer :  and 
a  maid  may  take  a  lover  without  loss  of  honour,  with  true 
affection  loving  him  to  whom  she  grants  her  favour.   Such 
love  as  this  I  teach  and  commend :  this  is  the  burden  of  all 
my  utterance.   But  if  a  wife  be  weak  of  will — for  women  are 
soft-hearted  by  nature— so  that  through  the  wiles  of  a  fool, 
who  doth  eagerly  entreat  with  many  a  sad  sigh,  she  happen  to 
go  astray  and  do^wrong  on  occasion,  shall  I  in  that  matter  be 
held  to  blame?  ^If  women  love  foolish  courses,  am  I  to  be 
scolded  for  their  misdeeds?)  Though  a  woman  be  bent  on  a 
secret  love,  I  cannot  nevertheless  refrain  from  singing.  A  woman 
may  frolic  as  she  will — either  honestly  or  viciously :  and  as  a  re- 
sult of  my  song,  she  may  do  as  she  will — either  well  or  badly. 
For  there  is  naught  in  the  wide  world  so  good  that  it  may  not 
do  ev:il  if  turned  to  wrong  uses.    Gold  and  silver,  for  instance, 
are  always  valuable:  yet  with  them  may  be  bought  adultery 
and  other  like  crimes.    Weapons,  again,  are  useful  in  keeping 
the  peace:  yet  men  with  them  are  unlawfully  slain  in  lands 
where  thieves  make  use  of  them.    And  so  it  is  with  ray 
singing:    though  it  be  chaste,  it  may  yet  be  abused  and 
connected  with  foolish  and  evil  deeds.  But  must  thou,  wretched 
creature,  speak  evil  of  love?    Of  whatever  kind  it  be,  all  love 
is  pure  between  man  and  woman,  unless  it  be  stolen :  for  then 
it  is  impure  and  also  corrupt.    May  the  wrath  of  the  Holy 
Kood  descend  upon  those  who  thus  transgress  the  laws  of  y 
nature!   Strange  is  it  that  they  go  not  mad.   Yet,  indeed,  they 
do :  for  mad  are  they  who  go  to  brood  without  a  nest.   Woman 
is  but  frail  of  body :  and  since  carnal  lust  is  hard  to  crush,  no 
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wonder  is  it  that  it  persists.  But  though  fleshly  lusts  make 
women  err,  they  are  not  all  completely  lost,  who  trip  at  the 
stumbling-block  of  the  flesh.  For  many  a  woman,  who  has 
gone  wrong,  rises  again  out  of  the  slough.  Nor  are  all  sins  quite 
the  same:  they  are,  indeed,  of  two  different  kinds.  One  is  the 
fruit  of  carnal  lust:  the  other,  of  the  spiritual  nature.  For 
whereas  the  flesh  doth  lead  men  to  drunkenness,  to  sloth  and 
also  to  wantonness,  the  spirit  goes  wrong  through  malice  and 
anger,  and  through  the  joy  felt  at  another's  shame.  It  also 
gapes  after  more  and  more,  recking  but  little  of  mercy 
and  grace:  and,  ascending  on  high  through  haughtiness,  it 
proudly  disdains  what  is  below.  Tell  me  truly,  if  thou  canst,, 
which  is  the  worse,  the  flesh  or  thf^  sTu'rif,?  Thou  mayst 
answer,  if  thou  wilt,  that  the  flesh  is  the  less  evil:  for 
many  a  man  is  pure  of  body,  who  in  his  heart  is  of  devilish 
nature.  No  man  must  therefore  cry  out  on  a  woman,  upbraid- 
ing her  for  the  lusts  of  the  flesh:  but  such  may  he  blame  for 
wantonness  as  indulge  in  the  greater  sin  of  pride.  Yet  if 
through  my  singing  I  cause  wife  or  maid  to  fall  in  love,  I 
would  defend  the  cause  of  the  maid — if  thou  canst  grasp  my 
meaning  aright.  Listen  now  and  I'll  tell  thee  why — the  reason 
complete  from  beginning  to  end.  If  a  maid  doth  love  privily, 
she  stumbles  and  falls  according  to  nature:  for  though  she 
frolic  for  a  time,  she  has  not  gone  very  far  astray.  From  her 
sin  she  may  esc-ape  lawfully  through  the  rites  of  the  Church, 
and  afterwards  have  her  lover  as  husband,  free  from  all  ques- 
tioning: and  to  him  she  may  go  in  the  full  light  of  day,  whom 
before  she  had  received  under  cover  of  darkness.  A  young  maid 
knows  nothing  about  such  things:  her  young  blood  doth  lead 
her  astray,  and  some  foolish  fellow  entices  her  to  evil  with  all 
the  tricks  at  his  command.  He  comes  and  goes,  he  commands 
and  entreats:  he  pays  her  attention,  then  neglects  her, and  thus 
does  he  woo  her  oft  and  persistently.  How  can  the  girl  help 
but  go  WTong?  She  never  knew  what  things  were:  and  so  she 
thought  to  make  experiment,  and  learn  for  certain  of  the  sport 
that  tames  high  spiiits.  And  when  I  see  the  drawn  expression 
which  love  gives  to  the  young  maid,  I  cannot  refrain,  out  of 
sheer  pity,  from  singing  to  her  some  song  of  cheer.    Thus  do 
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I  teach  them  by  my  singing,  that  love  of  this  kind  doth  not 
last  long.   For  my  song  is  but  short-lived:  and  love  merely 
alights  upon  such  girls:  it  soon  passes,  and  the  liot  passion 
quickly  subsides.    With  them  I  sing  for  a  while:   I  beo-in 
high  and  end  low:   and  after  a  time,  I  cease  completely. 
The  maid  doth  know,  when  I  have  finished,  that  love  is 
just  like  my  singing:  for  it  is  but  a  brief  excitement  that  soon 
comes  and  soon  goes.   The  girl  through  me  doth  understand 
things;  and  her  unwisdom  is  to  wisdom  turned.    She  sees 
clearly  from  my  song,  that  unbridled  love  doth  not  last  long. 
But  this  I  would  that  thou  shouldst  know;  hateful  to  me  are 
the  lapses  of  wives.   And  if  a  married  woman  will  take  heed 
of  me,  she  will  see  that  I  do  not  sing  in  the  breeding  season. 
Though  marriage  bonds  may  seem  to  be  harsh,  yet  a  wife 
should  ignore  the  teaching  of  fools.   And  to  me  it  appears 
a  most  astounding  thing,  how  a  man  could  find  it  in  his 
heart  to  wrong  another's  wife.    For  it  means  one  of  two  al- 
ternatives; there  can  be  no  other  possibility.    Either,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  husband  is  doughty;  or  else  he  is  feeble  and  of 
no  account.   If  he  is  honoured  and  courageous,  no  man,  who 
is  wise,  will  wish  to  shame  him,  especially  through  his  wife: 
for  he  will  stand  in  .awe  of  the  good  man's  anger,  and  the 
payment  of  that  penalty  which  shall  deprive  him  of  future 
longings.  And  even  if  that  terror  is  not  present  with  him,  yet 
it  is  wicked  and  senseless  in  a  high  degree,  to  injure  in  this  way 
a  worthy  man  by  alluring  his  partner  away  from  him.    If,  on. 
the  other  hand,  the  husband  is  futile,  and  feeble  as  well,  in  all 
his  relations,  how  could  there  exist  any  affection  whatsoever, 
when  such  a  boor  makes  love  to  her  ?  How  can  there  be  any  sort 
of  love,  when  he  doth  lie  abed  with  her?   From  this  thou  art 
able  clearly  to  see,  that  in  one  case  there  is  sorrow,  in  the  other, 
disgrace,  as  a  result  of  stealing  another  man's  wife.   For  if 
the  man  of  courage  be  her  husband,  thou  canst  look  out 
for  trouble  when  lying  by  her  side.   And  if  the  husband  be 
good  for  nothing,  what  pleasure  can  be  derived  from  the 
deed?   If  thou  dost  remember  who  is  her  bed-fellow,  thou 
mayst  with  loathing  pay  for  her  favour.    I  know  not  how  any 
man  with  self-respect  may  after  that  make  advances  to  her. 
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If  he  but  thinks  by  whom  he  lay,  all  his  love  will  forthwith 
vanish." 

The  Owl  was  glad  to  hear  this  charge:  for  she  thought  that 
the  Nightingale,  though  arguing  well  to  begin  with,  had  in 
the  end  now  come  to  grief.  And  so  she  exclaimed,  "Now  do  I 
see  that  maidens  are  thy  peculiar  care:  v/ith  them  thou  dost 
side,defending  them  and  praising  them  beyond  all  reason.  The 
married  women  to  me  do  turn:  to  me  they  make  their  com- 
plaints :  for  it  happens,  oft  and  frequently,  that  man  and  wife 
are  at  variance.  Therefore  that  man  is  guilty  of  sin,  who  takes 
delight  in  loose  living:  who  spends  on  a  woman  all  that  he  has, 
making  love  to  one  without  claim  on  him,  and  leaving  at  home 
his  lawful  wife,  with  bare  walls  and  an  empty  house,  leaving 
her,  too,  but  thinly  clad  and  poorly  fed,  without  food  and 
without  clothing.  And  when  he  comes  home  to  his  wife  again, 
she  dare  not  utter  a  single  word:  he  storms  and  shouts  like 
a  madman — and  this  is  all  the  kindness  he  brings.  All  that  she 
does  merely  annoys  him :  all  that  she  says  is  utterly  wrong. 
And  often  when  she  does  nothing  amiss,  her  reward  is  a  blow 
from  his  fist  in  her  teeth.  There  is  no  man  living  who  cjinnot 
send  wrong  his  wife  by  such  treatment.  Such  a  one  may  be 
so  often  maltreated,  that  on  occasion  she  may  consult  her  own 
pleasure.  Lo!  God  knows !  she  cannot  help  it  even  if  she  makes 
a  cuckold  of  him.  For  it  happens,  time  and  again,  that  the  wife 
is  tender  and  gentle,  fair  of  face  and  of  good  figure :  and  this 
but  makes  it  the  more  unjust  that  he  should  shower  his  love 
on  one  who  is  not  worth  a  hair  of  her  head.  And  men  of  this 
sort  are  very  plentiful,  so  that  a  wife  is  unable  to  behave 
properly.  Nor  may  any  man  speak  to  her:  for  he  thinks  that  she 
is  about  forthwith  to  betray  him,  if  she  but  looks  at  a  man  or 
speaks  him  fair.  And  so  he  puts  her  under  lock  and  key,  as  a 
result  of  which,  marriage  ties  are  oft-times  broken.  For  if  she 
is  brought  to  such  a  pass,  she  does  what  before  she  h;ul  not 
thought  of.  Accursed  be  he  who  talks  too  much,  if  such  wives 
proceed  to  avenge  themselves.  Concerning  this  matter,  wives 
to  me  make  their  complaint:  and  sadly  enough  do  they  grieve 
me.  My  heart,  indeed,  is  wellnigh  breaking  when  I  behold 
their  great  distress.  With  them  I  weep  bitter  tears,  and  pray 
A.  12 
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that  Christ  shall  have  mercy  on  them,  so  that  he  may  quickly 
succour  the  wife,  and  send  to  her  a  better  husband.  And,  more- 
over, I  can  tell  thee  this,  that  to  what  I  have  said,  thou  shalt 
find  no  answer,  even  to  save  thy  skin :  for  all  thy  talking  shall 
now  be  futile.  Full  many  a  merchant  and  many  a  knight  loves 
and  cherishes  his  wife  aright;  as  does  many  a  husbandman 
too.  And  then  the  goodwife  behaves  accordingly,  rendering 
him  ser\'ice  at  bed  and  at  board,  with  gentle  deeds  and 
kindly  words,  anxiously  striving  how  to  please  him.  The  hus- 
band goes  away  amongst  other  people,  bent  on  supplying  the 
needvS  of  them  both :  and  then  is  the  goodwife  sad  at  heart, 
because  of  her  husband's  anxious  joumeyings.  She  sits  a-sigh- 
ing,  full  of  sad  longings,  and  with  sore  vexation  at  her  heart. 
Because  of  her  husband  she  spends  days  that  are  troublous 
and  watchful  nights:  and  long  to  her  the  time  doth  appear, 
for  every  step  seems  a  mile.  While  others  around  her  lie 
w^rapt  in  sleep,  I  alone  am  listening  outside  the  house :  for 
well  do  I  know  her  sad  heart,  and  I  sing  at  night  for  her  benefit. 
And  my  song  for  her  sake  I  turn  partly  into  mourning.  Thus 
of  her  sorrow  I  take  a  share,  and  that  is  why  she  welcomes  me. 
I  give  to  her  what  help  I  can,  because  she  tries  to  do  what  Ls 
right.  But  thou  hast  sorely  angered  me,  so  that  my  heart  is 
almost  crushed,  dnd  with  difficulty  may  I  speak.  And  yet 
I  will  continue  my  charge.  Thou  saycst  that  I  am  hateful  to 
men,  that  every  man  is  angry  with  me,  and,  attacking  me 
with  stones  and  sticks,  they  beat  me  and  break  me  all  to  pieces : 
and,  moreover,  when  they  have  me  slain,  that  they  hang  me 
high  upon  their  hedges  to  scare  away  magpies  and  also  crows, 
from  the  seeds  that  are  sown  near  by.  Though  this  be  true,  it 
is  also  true  that  I  render  them  service;  for  them  indeed  did 
I  shed  my  blood.  I  do  them  good  by  my  death— which  for  thee 
is  very  difficu^,  For  although  thou  liest  dead  and  shrivelling 
up,  thy  death  nevertheless  serves  no  purpose.  I  know  not  m 
the  least  what  use  thou  art :  for  thou  art  only  a  miserable 
thing.  But  if  the  life  is  shot  out  of  me,  yet  even  so  may  I  do 
some  good.  I  can  be  fastened  to  a  small  stick  in  the  thick-set 
of  a  wood,  so  that  man  can  attract  and  capture  little  birds, 
and  thus  obtain  through  my  help  roast  meat  for  his  food. 
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But  neither  alive  nor  dead  hast  thou  been  useful  to  man. 
I  know  not  why  thou  dost  rear  thy  young:  neither  living  nor 
dead  are  they  any  good." 

The  Nightingale  heard  what  had  been  said ;  and  hopping 
on  to  a  twig  in  blossom,  she  perched  herself  higher  than  before. 
"Owl !"  she  said,  "now  take  good  heed.  I  will  plead  with  thee 
no  further,  since  here  thy  usual  lore  doth  fail  thee.  Thou 
boastest  that  thou  art  hated  by  men,  that  every  creature  is 
angry  with  thee,  and  with  yells  and  shouts  thou  dost  bewail 
that  thou  art  accursed.  Thou  saycst  that  boys  catch  thee  and 
hang  thee  aloft  upon  a  stick:  that  they  also  pluck  thee  and 
shake  thee  to  pieces :  while  some  of  them  make  a  scarecrow 
of  thee.  To  me  it  seems  that  thou  dost  forfeit  the  game:  for 
thou  art  boasting  of  thine  own  shame.  Thou  dost  appear  to  be 
making  a  surrender,  for  thou  boastest  of  thine  own  disgrace." 
When  she  had  thus  spoken,  the  Nightingale  alighted  in  a 
lovely  spot:  and  after  having  tuned  her  voice,  she  sang  so 
shrilly  and  so  clearly,  that  both  far  and  near  her  notes  were 
heard.  And  therefore  presently  to  her  came  thrush  and  throstle 
and  woodpecker,  and  other  birds  as  well,  both  great  and  small. 
And  since  they  assumed  that  she  had  beaten  the  Owl,  they 
also  cried  aloud  and  sang  many  a  tune.  In  just  the  same  way 
does  one  cry  shame  on  the  gambler  who  plays  at  dice  and 
loses  the  game. 

The  Owl,  on  hearing  this,  forthwith  exclaimed:  "Hast  thou 
indeed  summoned  an  army?  And  dost  thou,  wretched  crea- 
ture, wish  to  fight  with  me?  Nay!  nay!  thou  art  not  strong 
enough  for  that.  What  are  they  crjnng  who  have  thus  come 
hither?  Methinks  thou  art  bringing  an  army  against  me.  But 
ye  shall  all  learn,  before  ye  fly  hence,  what  is  the  strength  of 
my  particular  tribe.  For  all  with  hooked  bills  and  claws  sharp 
and  crooked,  all  belong  to  my  own  race,  and  would  come  if  I 
but  asked  them.  The  cock  himself,  that  valiant  warrior,  he 
must  naturally  side  ^vith  me ;  for  we  both  have  voices  clear, 
and  both  sit  under  the  clouds  at  night.  If  I  but  raise  the 
hue-and-cry  against  you,  I  shall  bring  up  so  mighty  a  host  that 
your  pride  shall  have  a  fall.  I  care  not  a  straw  for  you  all! 
Nor  shall  there  be  left  by  evening  time  one  wretched  feather 
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amongst  you  all.  But  it  was  agreed  by  us  both  when  ^e  came 
hither,  that  we  should  abide  by  that  decision,  which  lawful 
judgment  would  give  to  us.  Dost  thou  then  wish  to  break 
this  agreement?  Judgment,  I  presume,  seems  too  hard  for 
thee:  and  since  thou  durst  not  await  the  verdict,  thou  dost 
wish,  wretched  creature,  now  to  fight  and  quarrel !  Yet-  I 
would  give  you  all  this  piece  of  advice,  before  raising  the 
hue-and-cry  against  you,  that  you  should  have  done  with 
your  fighting,  and  fly  away  quickly  and  at  once.  For  by  these 
very  talons  of  mine,  if  ye  wait  here  for  my  ruthless  horde,  ye 
shall  sing  another  tune  and  curse  all  fighting.  For  there  is 
no  one  amongst  you  so  brave  as  to  endure  the  sight  of  my 
face."  Thus  with  all  boldness  spake  the  Owl:  for  although 
she  would  not  have  gone  so  quickly  after  her  host,  yet  she 
wished  to  reply  in  such  terms  as  these.  For  many  a  man, 
feeble  enough  with  spear  and  shield,  yet  causes  his  foe  in  the 
field  to  sweat  out  of  sheer  cowardice;  so  brave  are  his  words, 
his  countenance  so  dread.  The  Wren,  however,  because  of  her 
skill  in  singing,  came  in  the  morning  to  the  help  of  the  Night- 
ingale :  for  though  her  voice  was  but  small,  she  had  a  throat  that 
was  good  and  shrill,  and  her  songs  were  a  source  of  pleasure 
to  many.  Moreover  she  was  reckoned  a  bird  most  wise,  for 
although  she  had  not  been  bred  in  the  woodland,  she  was 
brought  up  among  the  race  of  men,  and  from  them  she  derived 
her  wisdom.  She  could  speak  wherever  she  pleased — before 
the  king  if  she  wished.  "Listen!"  she  said,  "and  let  me  speak! 
What!  do  you  wish  to  break  the  peace,  and  to  put  the  king  to 
this  disgrace?  But  he  is  neither  dead  nor  infirm;  and  to  both 
of  you  shall  come  trouble  and  shame,  if  in  his  land  ye  commit 
a  breach  of  the  peace.  Therefore,  have  done  and  come  to  an 
agreement!  Proceed  at  once  to  hear  judgment;  and  let  the 
verdict  end  this  pica,  as  was  arranged  at  an  earlier  stage." 

"I  am  quite  willing,"  said  the  Nightingale,  "but  not. 
Mistress  Wren,  because  of  thine  argument,  but  on  account 
of  ray  o^vn  law-abiding  nature.  I  do  not  want  lawlessness  to 
win  in  the  end:  nor  am  I  afraid  of  any  judgment.  I  have 
promised — true  it  is — that  Master  Nicholas,  with  his  wisdom, 
should  be  our  judge:  and  I  still  hope  that  he  will  act.   But 
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where  should  we  be  able  to  find  him?"  The  Wren  replied,  as 
she  sat  in  her  lime-tree,  "What!  did  ye  not  know  of  his 
abode  ?  He  dwells  at  Portisham,  a  place  in  Dorset,  in  an  outlet 
near  the  sea:  and  there  be  delivers  many  lawful  judgments, 
he  composes  and  writes  many  wise  sayings,  and  indeed  through 
his  sayings  and  also  his  writings  things  are  the  better  even 
in  Scotland!  To  seek  him  out  is  an  easy  task,  for  he  has 
but  one  dwelling — much  to  the  shame  of  the  bishops,  and  of 
all  who  have  heard  of  him  and  his  work.  Why  will  they  not 
arrange  in  their  o^vn  interests,  that  he  should  frequently  be 
with  them,  teaching  them  out  of  his  store  of  wisdom  ?  Why 
not  give  him  livings  in  several  places,  so  that  he  might  often 
be  at  their  service?" 

"Certainly,"  quoth  the  Owl,  "that  is  quite  true.  These  great 
men  are  much  to  blame,  in  passing  over  this  excellent  man — 
so  well  instructed  in  many  things — and  in  bestowing  livings 
indiscriminately,  while  him  they  hold  in  but  light  esteem. 
Towards  their  own  kin  they  are  more  generous:  they  grant 
livings  to  little  children.  Thus  their  good  sense  shall  convict 
them  of  error,  in  that  Master  Nicholas  still  suffers  neglect. 
But  let  us  however  go  now  to  him,  for  with  him  our  judgment 
is  ready." 

"Yes,  let  us  do  so,"  said  the  Nightingale,  "but  who  is  there 
to  present  our  statement,  and  to  speak  before  this  judge  of 
ours?" 

"On  that  point,"  replied  the  Owl,  "I  can  set  your  mind 
at  ease:  for  I  can  repeat  every  word  from  beginning  to  end: 
and  if  perchance  I  seem  to  go  wrong,  do  thou  protest  and 
pull  me  up."  And  having  thus  spoken,  they  went  on  their 
way  without  any  supporters,  until  they  arrived  at  Portisham. 
But  as  to  how  they  fared  in  the  matter  of  judgment,  I  can 
tell  you  nothing:  this  is  the  end  of  this  particular  story. 
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APPENDIX  I 

NOTES  ON  THE  LANGUAGE  OF  THE  0.  TEXT* 

(a)   Dialect.   Orthoorapht. 

(i)  Both  texts  have  come  down  in  the  South-Westem  dialect  (see 
Morebach  §  9,  2  a),  though,  as  Professor  Craigie  points  out,  traces  of 
Kentish  forms  are  found,  notably  in  rhymes  which  imply  the  original 
existence  of  e  (  =  0.E,  y)  (cf.  1.  1725  where  e  is  found);  also  in  11,  6r),  121, 
273,  849,  863,  where  a  S.W.  u  would  seem  to  have  been  substituted  for 
an  original  Kentish  e^  :  and  in  11.  .370,  1227,  1406,  where  a  S.W.  a  has 
apparently  been  written  for  an  original  Kentish  e:  cf.  also  note  1. 1030. 

(ii)  In  many  places  scribal  errors  have  crept  into  the  ttixt^,  and  the 
spelling  has  frequently  been  modified  by  Anglo-French  scribes*,  as  for 
instance  in  the  following  cases : 

(a)   Misuse  of  initial  h.    Ex.  hule  4,  hartu  1177,  kunke  1733. 
03)   Use  of  t  for  /.    Ex.  bigredet  67,  icit  131,  hatiet  230. 
(y)   Use  of  3  for  scA.    Ex.  «eu;i  151,  _/?<,'Sca  895. 
(S)   Use  of  w  for  hw.   Ex.  vnle  199,  aiware  216,  wei  1009. 
(«)   Use  of  0  for  eo.  See  Intro.  §  3,  p.  xxx. 

{()   Omission  of  the  medial  of  three  consonants*.    Ex.  spring  1042, 

icrechede  1251,  vrtirschipe  1288,  }unlinff  1433,  />«?«/  1592. 

More  regular  is  the  use  of  qu  (for  O.E.  cw),  ex.  qua/>  117,  queme  209, 

quide  685,  and  the  use  of  ch  for  O.E.  c  (pal.),  ex,  child  1315,  cheose  1343. 

The  O.Fr.  c  [s]  moreover  appears  in  merci  1092,  ynilce  1404,  certea  1769. 

(6)   Vocabulary. 

There  arc  comparatively  few  foreign  elernonts  in  the  language  of  the 
poem.  They  include  some  36  or  so  words  of  French  origin,  many  of  which 
are  legal  terms,  and  while  they  all  roprcseut  O.Fr.  forms  prior  to  1250, 
many  of  them  embody  Norman  or  Picardian  characteristics:  ex.  acorc/e, 
a/oledy  hataih:,  beste,  ccrtes,  castd,  cundut,  cwesne,  dahet,  dixputhigc,  fals, 
/aucun,  Jlores,  foliot,  gelus,  granti,  graunti,  grucching,  ipeint,  kanunes, 
maister,  -.neostcr,  mcrci,  pes,  pie,  plaid,  poure,  purs,  rente,  sixic}>,  sot, 
spuse,  spushruchc,  stable,  schirme,  worre.  There  are  also  a  certain 
number  of  Scandinavian  fonns,  e.x.  skenten,  skil,  skere,  iricsten,  grom, 
ille,  lo}e,  mishap,  some  of  which  like  euening  and  tif^inge  may  have 
originally  been  native  words  modified  by  analogy  with  their  Scand. 

*  For  a  Bystematic  treatment  of  the  language,  see  Bibliography  III  nnder 
Breier,  Wells,  Hall,  etc, 

'  For  the  bearing  of  this  fact  upon  the  original  dialect  of  the  poem  and 
npon  the  question  of  authorship  see  Intro.  §  5,  p.  xli. 
^  See  Intro.  §  tj,  p.  xxxix. 

*  See  Skeat,  Trans,  of  London  Phil.  Soc.  1897,  pp.  402  ff. 

'  See  Napier,  O.E.  Glosses,  p.  xxix;  also  Brunot,  Hittoire  de  la  langue 
fran^aise,  i.  lib  b. 
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equivalents.  For  the  rest,  tho  vocabulary  consists  of  native  words,  of  a 
/  more  colloquial  character,  however,  than  the  O.E.  poetic  diction;'  and 
'  many  of  them  survive  only  in  modem  dialect,  e.g.  Dorsets  moor=root 
of  tree  (cf.  more  1328),  s^^ea^  =  spare  (cf.  spale  258),  va7i^= receive  (cf. 
afonge  11 96) :  Hereford  ^jo^^m^-  lug  (cf.  pulten  873,  lugg  1G09) :  Somerset 
quat  (cf.  ouerquatie  353):  Berks  shcwell  (cf.  sheueles  1128).  Compounds 
frequently  occur  as  well  as  new  formations  like  hichirynen,  towcpcn 
fairehcde,  galegale,  sptisbruche,  while  of  tho  obsolescent  type  of  com- 
pound', instances  are  found  in  utschute  and  ullete,  tho  former  of  which 
has  since  disappeared,  while  the  latter  survives. 

(c)    Phonology. 

(i)  The  shortening  of  O.E.  long  vowels  before  consonant  groups  is  of 
frequent  occurrence,  and  is  illustrated  by  tho  following  rhymes : 
bnddc  (O.E.  i)    :  chidde  (O.E.  I)      111—2 
priste  (O.E.  i)      :  liste  (O.E.  t)  171—2 

cheste  (O.E.  ta)  :  icrestc  (O.E.  ijc)  177—8 
lest  (O.E.  x)  :  rest  (O.E.  e)  1451—2 
ofte  (O.E.  o)        :  softe  (O.E.  0)       1545—6 

(ii)  Traces  of  tho  lengthening  of  O.E.  d,  <?,  (J,  in  open  syllables  appear 
only  in  the  following  ca.ses : 

}are  (O.E.  ea)  :  aiicare  (O.E.  a)  215—6 
fare  (O.E.  a)  :  }>are  (O.E.  a)  995—6 
umode  (O.E.  o)  :  fo^>ro(f(!  (O.E.  6)  1007—8 
nacolep  (O.E.  6)  :  «o?c/  (O.E.  o)  1275 — 6 
As  a  rule,  however,  such  forms  in  O.E.  a,  S,  d  are  self-rhyming:  and  it  would 
therefore  seem  that  the  lengthening  process  was  not  as  yet  complete. 

(iii)  Short  VoweL^.  Isolated  instances  of  O.E.  a  >  ai  before  pal.  s(c)h 
occur  in  aishest  473,  aisheist  995. 

O.E.  e  is  occasionally  diphthongised  to  ei  before  O.E.  -ngp,  -ngd  with 
loss  otg-,  tix.meind  131,  mein/y  945  :  it  also  shows  a  tendency  to  become 
a  before  r  in  rhyming  positions,  ex.  bisemar  148,  cartare  1186;  cf.  also 
harde  :  erde  459—60. 

O.E.  t  >  c  in  welcumc  IGOO,  by  analogy  with  wol:  cf.  however  wolcuru-h 
440.  ^ 

The  usual  form  for  O.E.  u  is  u,  ex./u}elcs  343,  sum  540,  luue  1510. 
Occasionally,  however,  it  appears  as  o,  ex  tonge  37,  wode  444, 7cone  475, 
coOTe  611,  bote  884  (cf.  Morsbach  §  121,  a  1). 

(iv)  Lo7ig  Vowels  and  Diphthongs.  O.E.  a  appears  as  a  or  o  [§],  ex. 
lauerd  959,  wat  1179,  ^ra/i  1510,  ore  1083,  .^osi!  1111,  one  1760.  When 
preceded  by  cons,  and  w  this  open  o  [q]  has  not  as  yet  become  closed  o 
[0],  cf.  the  rhymes  so  :  mo  237—8,  go  :  so  297—8,  a/se^o  :  wo  (see  how- 
ever Hempl,  Journal  of  Oerm.  Phil.  1897,  vol.  I.  pp.  14  ff.). 

1  !3ee  Bradley,  Making  of  English,  p.  124. 

^  Cf.  Napier,  O.E.  Glosses,  p.  xxvii,  and  Brunot,  Histoire  de  la  langue 
fran<^aise,  i.  176,  2. 
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It  would  seem  that  O.E.  H  had  not  as  yet  become  identified  with  O.E. 
ea  as  M.E.  e  (open),  for  while  both  forms  are  represented  by  c,  there 
Bcems  to  have  been  some  difference  in  their  values.  In  any  case,  through- 
out the  poem  these  forms  are  self-rhyming;  5  (O.E.  H)  is  nowhere  found 
in  rhyme  with  e  (O.E.  m). 

The  same  holds  true  of  e  (O.E.  eo)  and  e  (O.E.  e).  The  C.  text  has  two 
instances  of  e  :  «o  rhymes,  viz. : 

dest  (O.E.  e)        :  prost  (O.E.  io)  321—2 

dr.st  (O.E.  e)        :  hroH  (O.E.  eo)  977—8 

cf.  also  11.  1179 — 80.   Less  clear  are 

wede  (O.E.  to)    :  neode  (O.E,  eo)  937 — 8 

peode  (O.E.  eo)  :  nede  (O.E.  eo  or  ie)  1583—4 
As  a  rule  however  O.E.  eo,  e  are  self-rhj-ming  in  this  poem  and  it  would 
appear  that  they  had  not  as  yet  become  identiGed  in  M.E.  i  [5]. 

M.E.  e  (O.E.  X  or  ea)  is  occasionally  diphthongised  to  ei  before  a  nasal, 
ex.  dreim  21,  clein^  302. 

O.E.  u  is  regularly  denoted  by  «,  except  in  houle  1682  (see  Morsbach 
§  121,  a  1). 

(v)  Consonants.  O.E.  medial  ^  in  a  guttural  environment  retains  its 
value  <as  a  voiced  giittural  spirant  [y].  It  occurs  after  guttural  vowels, 
after  r  and  /,  and  is  generally  written  as  3.  Ex.  idra}e  586,  /io}e  701,  iloye 
847,  ibor^e  883,  folyp  307.  This  value  [7]  is  shown  by  the  scribal 
variants  akene  1542,  muliQ  1581,  seorhe  \bW,  fuhdes  IGCO. 

There  was  however  a  growing  tendency  for  this  spirant  to  become 
vocalised  to  w,  and  this  is  illustrated  by  the  forms  howe  125,  todrowe  126, 
}yrov:e  478,  sorwe  884.  At  a  later  date  the  change  had  become  general, 
and  the  scribe  of  J.,  for  instance,  uses  w  throughout. 

The  pal.  and  gutt.  values  of  O.E.  h  (medial  and  final)  were  also  pre- 
served at  this  date,  though  except  in  a  single  instance  (viz,  ev,te  1153) 
no  indication  of  any  difi'erence  of  value  is  found  in  the  orthography  of 
C.  In  J.,  on  the  other  hand,  the  scribe  regularly  discinguisbes  the  sound- 
values,  by  an  insertion  of  i  (y)  before  pal.  h,  and  of  u  before  gutt.  A.  Ex, 
ayhts  1153,  aukte  385,  houhfid  537,  neyh  1220. 

(ti)   Accidence. 
(i)  Substaviives. 

(a)  As  in  O.E.,  grammatical  gender  is  still  maintained.  This  ia  shown, 
sometimes  by  the  preceding  def.  adj.,  ex.  pes  dai  (m.)  259,  peos  hule  (f.) 
1667,  pat  game  (n.)  1649:  .sometimes  by  the  adj.  inflexion,  ox.  nanne 
toei  1238,  pire  side  429,  anne  craft  794 :  sometimes  by  the  pronouns  used 
in  connection  with  such  words  as  dreim  (m.)  21,  stefne  (f.)  317,  mur}pe  (f.) 
341,  lilie  (f.)  439,  nest  (n.)  649,  vrit  (n.)  689,  uisdome  (m.)  1299.  At  the 
same  time,  traces  of  a  tendency  in  the  direction  of  natural  gender  exist,  not- 
ably ia  the  occasional  use  of  the  nen.  pro.  in  connection  with  words  like 
mur}Pe  (O.E.  fcm.)  355  (see  above),  Icpe  (O.E.  mas.)  359,  tongo  (O.E. 
mas.)  343,  harm  (O.E.  mas.)  1235,  and  of  the  fern.  pro.  with  words  like  tinf 
(O.E.  neu.),  maide  (O.E.  neu.)  1341,  1343. 
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(3)  Aa  a  rule,  final  inorganic  -e,  such  as  appears  in  modem  forms 
like  "life"  and  "sore,"  is  not  found  in  the  nom.  forms  of  this  poem:  cf. 
lif  1127,  8or  1234,  kom  4b7,  mus  87,  ax  658,  xrin  1011,  Uim  1056.  The 
forms  in  which  it  is  found  admit  of  more  than  one  explanation.  In  some 
ca^es  this  final  e  is  duo  to  L.O.E.  forms,  o.g.  holincsso  (L.O.E.  -nynse)  900, 
were  (L.O.E.  were)  1341 :  chiewhere  it  would  seem  due  to  analogy  with 
oblique  cases  in  -e,  o.g.  kijte  272,  tide  489,  mupe  1757,  limle  1591,  mile 
1592:  while  m  other  places  it  is  added  for  metrical  reasons,  either  to 
olitain  an  extra  syllable  or  a  proper  rhyming  form,  e.g.  rorde  311,  bote 
688,  rode  1382.  On  the  whole  however  it  may  .safely  be  inferred  that 
inorganic  final  -e  in  such  words  had  not  become  established  at  this  date. 

f  (y)  The  O.E.  sb.  inflexions  are  in  general  retained,  though  most  of 
them  (O.E.  -a,  -w,  -an,  -on,  -um)  have  been  levelled  tx)  -e.  In  particular, 
traces  of  all  the  O.E.  plurals  are  found,  e.g.  (1)  unchanged  ueu.  ace.  pL 
of  O.E.  o-stems,  [ping]  771,  dor  1012,  boji  1120  (in  iccpne  (O.E.  wxpnu) 
13G9,  a  «-plural  is  seen),  (2)  nom.  pi.  of  O.E.  i-stems,  sunne  1395,  ^Dilte 
87,  (3)  mutated  pi.  men  1246,  tej?  1538,  (4)  dat.  pi.  of  O.E.  -os,  -es  stems, 
childre  1453,  eyre  106,  (5)  n.  pi.  of  the  weak  decleasiou,  c-;,ene  75,  earen 
338,  g.  pi.  deoulcne  932. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  evidence  of  some  confusion  of  thti  older 
declensions  and  this  also  may  bo  best  illustrated  from  the  pi.  forras.  In 
some  instances  the  O.E.  long-stemmed  neu.  pi.  (unchanged  in  O.E.) 
take;j  the  -s  plural,  ex.  wordcs  178,  gedes  1129,  comes  1202,  huscs  1203, 
vniie.i  1562.  The  form  schipcJt  1205  is  notable  as  compared  with  O.E. 
scipv. :  while  sometimes  the  -s  inflexion  is  used  in  the  d.  pi.,  o.g.  of  craftcs 
mine  711,  raid  teres  865.  Then  again,  with  unwiytis  218,  niytes  523,  should 
be  compared  the  etymologically  correct  plu.  iciyie  87 :  while  lav/idiex 
1338  .shows  the  extension  of  the  «-plural  to  a  fem.  sb.  of  the  waak  'i-.> 
cleusion.  In  tron  615,  children  1115,  however  the  weak  pi.  inP.e.'^ioi.  '■.•« 
been  added  to  forms  corresponding  to  O.E.  ircoice,  cildru. 

(ii)  Adjectives. 

The  O.E.  adj.  inflexional  system  is  largely  maintained  though  in  a 
weakened  form.  Most  of  the  adj.  endings  are  found,  e.g.  fem.  d.  sg.  sunierc 
1,  J>ire  914  ;  m.  ace.  sg.  anne  799,  ffodne  8\2,fidne  1196 ;  n.  pi.  brode  75, 
g.  pi.  beire  1584 :  but  some  amount  of  irregularity  occurs  in  the  case  of 
adjectives  removed  from  their  noun.*:',  such  woi-ds  being  not  always  in- 
flectixi  in  agrc-emont  with  the  nouns  on  which  they  dcj>end,  e.g.  lodlich 
'^  fule  (fem.  ace.  sg.)  32,  sharp  7  longc  (ace.  pi.)  270,  stif  T  stronge  (ma.s. 
ace.  Bg.)  269. 

Tlicn  again,  the  wk.  form  of  the  adj.  is  used  as  in  O.E.,  cf  pat  grete 
keuci  119,  /e  ille  421,  also  11.  943,  1331,  1434;  two  endings  (-crt?,  -ure) 
are  employed  in  comparative  forms,  ex.  gladdere  737,  uairur  152 :  while 
more  and  mo  are  distinguished  as  in  O.E.  (see  Gloss.). 

An  important  development,  however,  becomes  visible  in  the  adoption 
of  new  def.  and  indef  articles  {pe  and  a).  In  the  first  place  the  inde- 
clinable pe  is  already  regularly  found  for  O.E.  ss  as  n.  sg.  of  def.  article  : 
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though  in  the  oblique  cases  the  older  inflected  forms  remain,  e.g.  pare  28, 
}>ane  250,  }>en  1743,  cf.  also  IL  1072,  1213,  1329.  Moreover  a  new  indef. 
art.  appears  in  the  forms  (me,  cti,  a,  the  form  one  being  used  in  accented 
positions,  an  and  a  in  unaccented  positions  (cf.  an,  (me  4).  This  indof. 
art.  is  frequently  inflected  (cf.  ane  1021,  ore  1750,  one  1760) :  but  already 
indeclinable  a  is  commonly  found  (cf.  11.  45,94, 1316, 1325),  and  together 
with  /e  it  points  to  the  decay  of  adj.  inflexions  and  to  the  early  loss  of 
grammatical  gender. 

(iii)   Pronoung. 

(a)  The  personal  pronouns  correspond  throughout  very  closely  to 
those  of  O.E.  Particularly  is  this  the  case  with  pronouns  of  the  1st  pors. 
where  traces  of  O.E.  dual  forms  are  preserved,  e.g,  unker  151,  hunke 
1733,  linker  (poss.  adj.)  1782.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  signs  that 
the  old  distinction  between  the  dual  and  the  plural  was  being  lost,  cf. 
ire  (  =  we  two)  177,  ure  eij^er  185  (where  ure  =  of  us  two),  and  again  ua 
1747,  where  the  dual  form  jnight  have  been  expected.  In  connection 
with  pronouns  of  the  2nd  pers.  no  traces  of  the  dual  are  found.  The 
I)er3onal  pronouns  (3rd  i>ers.)  represent  the  O.E,  forms  almost  intact, 
specially  notable  being  hine  236,  ho.,  Iieo  (she)  216,  1720,  Jd  (fem.  ace.) 
29,  hi,  hco  (they)  10, 1791,  hire,  hcore  (their)  1520,  1775,  horn,  heovi  (them) 
285,  1764.  It  is  significant  however  that  ace.  forms,  as  compared  with 
those  in  the  dat.,  occur  but  seldom,  owing  to  the  frequency  with  which 
O.E.  verbs  governed  the  dat.  (cf.  him  queme  209,  lust  him  212,  also 
11.  397,  648,  735,  850,  915, 1017,  1541).  In  hire  bipoyte  704,  the  dat.  form 
has  already  supplanted  the  ace.  (cf.  1.  471),  and  this  tendency,  which 
was  to  become  general  at  a  later  date,  led  ultimivtcly  to  the  comi)lete 
loss  of  the  ace.  f*"  -ms. 

O)  In  connection  with  the  relative  pronouns  certain  changes  become 
visible.  In  place  of  O.E.  pe,  the  rel.  pro.  commonly  used  is  pat  (indecL), 
cf.  11.  62,  78,  95,  100 :  though,  &s  in  the  case  of  the  older  form,  it  is  never 
u.sed  with  a  prep.  (cf.  1.  15(i9).  A  few  trac&s  of  the  older  relative  pe,  it 
is  true,  remain  (cf.  11.  800,  1383,  1447);  but  more  generally  it  is  found 
combined  as  in  O.E.,  with  a  dem.  pro.  as  pane  pe  (=hira  who)  1346, 
Pea  pe  (=  those  who)  1675.  Together  with  pea  pe  1675  is  found  pco  pat 
1671,  pointing  to  the  tendency  of  the  new  rel.  to  take  the  place  of  Pe 
even  in  this  compound  form. 

(y)  The  O.E.  interrogative  pronouns  still  retain  their  earlier  function 
and  occur  only  in  direct  and  indirect  questions,  cf.  ivo  196,  hwo  1195,  w(U', 
hwat,  563, 1433.  The  indef.  pro.  me  ( =  one)  is  frequently  found,  cf.  11. 32, 
340 :  but  no  traces  of  such  forms  as  OM.swa-Jiwa-swa  (whoever)are  found. 

(iv)    Verbs. 

The  verbal  forms  preserve,  for  the  most  part,  the  O.E.  inflexions  in 
weakened  form. 

(a)  The  infin.  and  the  gerund  end  in  -en,  -e,  for  by  this  time  the  O.E. 
gerund  in  -ann£  had  become  identified  with  the  mfin.:  ex.  spett-n  39, 
de7iLe  188,  to  habbe  281,  fo  ihere  312.    Infinitives  of  the  weak  conjugation 
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■'  (2Dd  Class)  hoTvever  end  in  -t,  ex.  liki  342,  lomi  642.  No  traces  exist  as 
yet  of  the  later  formations  seie{n),  lie{n),  leie{n\  etc.,  the  regiilar  forms 
bein g  scgge  (O.E.  secgan),  ligge  (O.E.  li'cgan),  legge  (O. E.  lecgan).  Signs  of 
O.Fr.  influence  are  scon  whore  the  infin.  or  ger.  is  preceded  hy  for: 
a^^for  lutli  [>40,for  to  leten  1018  (cf.  O.Fr.  por  a  avoir). 

{^)  In  the  pres.  indie,  syncopated  forms,  characteri.stic  of  W.S.  (see 
Sievers  §  358,  2)  are  frequently  found  ia  the  3rd  sg.,  e.g.  cup  IZS.fijt  176, 
spet  763,  bit  1352,  itit  1521,  sit  1587  :  but  forms  in  -ep  also  occur,  cf. 
ridep  494. 

In  verbs  with  stems  ending  in  -d  the  dp  of  the  pr.  3rd  .sg.  sometimes 
apjxiai-s  as  d,  e.g.  beod  1437,  understand  1463,  icend  1464,  chid  1533,  hald 
1576,  gred  1665.    For  similar  forms  in  O.E.  see  Sievers  5^  359,  a  2. 

As  in  O.E.,  the  root  vowel  of  the  pr.  indie,  sg.  (2nd  and  3rd  pers.)  often 
beaiti  traces  of  earlier  umlaut,  e.g.  dest  49,  liest  367,  gep  528,  dep  564, 
tihp  1435  :  but  unumlauted  forms  which  had  also  appeared  in  L.W.S. 
(see  Sievers  §  371,  a  2,  3)  are  still  more  frequently  found,  e.g.  halt  32, 
fait  37,  dop  4dO,  forlost  519,  gop  522,  stotit  61S,  frost  620. 

The  ending  of  the  pr.  pi.  is  invariably  -ep,  e.g.  singep  483,  wepsp  885, 

except  in  forms  like  Icte  we  m,fo  »-e  179,  iite  we  1779,  do  we  1781,  where 

the  0.  E.  adhortiitive  construction  occurs.  Cf.  however  sen«?  (1 520),  see  note. 

{y)   In  the  pret.  forms  of  the  strong  verbs  the  O.E.  gradation  scries 

are  well  preserved : 


Clftss 

Infin. 

Pr.  3  i^g. 

Pt.  Kg. 

Pt.  pi. 

P.  Part. 

I 
II 

writ  1756 

wrot  235 

forleose  1344 

forlost  949 

forles  1100 

forlore  1391 

UI 

singe  39 

singfj  721 

song  20 

sungen 1663 

IV 

cumen  1131 

cume{»  302 

com  132 

come  1871 

icumen  130 

V 

sitte  282 

sit  1587 

satis 

seten  ll(i2 

VI 

fare  658 

faro)>  1437 

for  1474 

ifare  400 

Bed. 

halde  1369 

halt  356 

hold  144 

holde  12 

iholde  1723 

Also  notable  in  this  connection  are  the  following  forms  of  the  indie, 
pret.  2  sg.  in  which  the  0.3.  root  vowel  is  preserved :  stele  103,  bede  550, 
speke  554;  nmge  1049,  come  1058,  stodc  1632. 

In  the  p.p.  forms  forworpe  548,  iworpe  660,  a  levelling  of  O.E.  dto  p 
is  seen  (cf.  note  1.  548). 

Instances  of  O.E.  strong  verbs  becoming  weak  are  found  in  (banned 
1668,  and  sihte  1291.  The  weak  forms  ofdradde  1143,  and  ofdrad  1150, 
are  to  bo  found  in  O.E.  (see  Sievers  §  395,  a  3) :  while  in  lette  952,  lete 
1018,  1445,  the  O.E.  verbs  lUtan  and  lettan  have  apparently  been  con- 
fused (sea  note  1.  1018). 
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(8)  The  weak  preterites  retain  their  O.E.  forms  and  endings,  but  O.E. 
-ode,  -ode  have  been  weakened  to  -cde,  e.g.  iherdc  3,  raddest  159,  chcrde 
1658,  askedest  1310,  akurscdcst  1184.  It  is  not  until  the  14th  century 
that  the  pt.  ending  -e  fell  away,  and  one  of  the  causes  then  was  analogy 
with  the  str.  pt.  forms  which  had  no  6nal  -e  (see  Macaulay,  Goxjcer,  I.  cxvii). 

That  the  weak  conjugation  was  already  establishing  itself  ojj  the 
living  conjugation  is  shown  by  the  forms  ipniiit  76,  granti  201,  cfohd 
206.   Cf.  also  siu<ij>,  plaiduig. 

{()  The  O.E.  opt.  and  imperative  forms  are  practically  unchanged ; 
and  the  conditions  under  which  the  opt.  is  employed  are  the  same  an  \n 
the  cailier  period. 

(e)   Development  of  New  Grammatical  Machinery. 

In  general,  the  grammatical  structure,  as  compared  with  that  of  O.E., 
shows  a  marked  advance  in  a  modern  direction,  both  as  regards  the  order 
of  words  in  the  sentence,  and  the  use  of  au.xiliarics  and  prepositions  as 
means  of  expression.  Traces  of  the  old  awkward  impersonal  construc- 
tion remain  (cf.  11.  231,  281,  etc.),  and  the  word-forms  are  still  highly 
inflected :  but,  in  the  main,  a  marked  development  has  taken  place,  and 
a  movement  has  bcgim  away  from  the  O.E.  synthetic  methods  to  the 
analytic  methods  of  Modern  English. 

(i)  The  O.E.  gen.  pi.  is  frequently  displaced  by  of  with  gen.,  o.g.  full 
of  vuele  wrenche  247,  hoy}?  of  his  sheue  (cf.  O.E,  hogian  with  gen.)  45r), 
also  11.  458,  472. 

(ii)  A  relic  of  the  O.E.  passive  form  is  found  in  hattest  255.  Elsewhere 
however  the  passive  is  formed  by  the  auxiliary  verbs  heon  and  wurpen 
followed  by  a  p.p.,  e.g.  nis  bireucd  120,  wur Jy  forivor pe  548,  also  11.  262, 
427,541,840,1158. 

(iii)  The  future  tense  is  occasionally  represented,  as  in  O.E.,  by  the 
present  form,  ex.  uindestu  657,  telle  715.  At  the  same  time,  the  aux. 
verbs  schal  and  inlle  are  also  used  for  this  purpose  with  incrfjasing  fre- 
quency:  ex.  fie  uile  gon  a  ri}te  iceie  214,  ho  shal  liki  red  unwreste  342, 
ich  schal  heom  singe  9G0.  On  the  other  hand  these  verbs  also  retain  at 
times  their  original  meanings  a.s  notional  verbs:  ex.  man  schal  {  =  xa\ii-,i 
or  ought  to)  ho  stille  979,  schal  (  =  ought)  he  his  mishap  wite  mc  1249, 
tDulle  (=wish)  36  pis  pes  tobreke  1730. 

(iv)  The  perfect  and  pluperfect  tenses  are  exj)ressed,  as  in  O.E.,  by  \ 
means  of  the  aux.  verbs  habben  and  boon — habbcn  with  transitive  verbs, 
bco)i  with  intransitive  verbs,  especially  verbs  of  motion.  Ex.  («)  haueC 
pis  idc  113,  hadde  one  frogge  isuoly.  146,  hadde  Homed  216,  haddc  and- 
suere  gode  ifunde  705 ;  (^)  is  icumen  130,  is  ago  507,  nis  of  horte  islide 
686. 

The  above  examples  illustrate  the  fact  that  the  practice  of  putting 
the  object  after  the  past  participle  as  in  Mod.  English  was  as  yet  far 
from  general.  It  Ixjcame  so  in  the  14th  century :  cf.  however  pat  hadde 
idon  so  muchel  unri-j)t  1094. 

A.  13 
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(v)  The  causal  constructions  of  the  poem  further  illustrate  the  adop- 
tion of  analytic  methods  of  expression.  In  O.E.  such  constructions  had 
been  formed  by  O.E.  don  (with  liix'.t  and  a  sb.  clause)  and  luttan  (with 
infir..).  The  latter  form  is  found  \u  let  fordrxie  919,  let  forhonne  1093: 
the  former  in  ich  shal...do  put  pi  apeche  wurp  forwQr}->e  547 — 8.  But 
in  addition  to  this,  another  construction  (viz.  don  with  inf.)  is  found,  ex. 
doJ>  misrekai  490,  dcp  his  iuo...sicete  1716,  do  me  crcmpe  1788. 


APPENDIX  II 

THE  NIGHTINGALE  EPISODE 

This  episode  in  the  first  instance  appears  to  have  sprung  from  Breton 
soil  It  is  narrated  at  full  length  in  the  lui  called  Laustic  (c.  1175)  of 
Marie  de  France,  and  is  there  described  as  "Une  aventure...dunt  li 
Bretun  fircnt  un  lai."  Before  the  end  of  the  12th  century  it  would  seem 
to  have  attained  a  wide  popularity.  It  is,  for  instance,  briefly  alluded 
to  in  Alexander  Nockam's  De  Naturis  lienim:  it  is  related  in  different 
forms  by  each  of  the  disputants  in  Thii  Owl  and  the  Nightingale:  while 
it  subsequently  ia  found  in  the  Renard  lo  Contrefait  (c.  1320),  in  the 
French  ciiansonx  of  the  15th  century  and  in  the  English  version  of  the 
Gecta  Roinanorum,  a  compilation  which  appeared  originally  in  Latin 
form  in  England  (c.  1300),  was  enlarged  on  the  Continent,  and  after- 
wards translated  into  English  about  1445. 

The  difi'erent  versions  may  be  summarised  as  follows: 

(a)    The  Laustic  Account. 

At  St  Malo  there  lived  two  knights,  one  of  whom  was  married  to  a 
beautiful  and  virtuous  lady,  while  tiie  other  was  a  bachelor  famed  alike 
for  his  valour  and  courtesy.  Love  tiprang-  into  being  between  the  la<^ly 
and  her  neighbour:  but  meetings  were  hard  to  arrange  owing  to  a  high 
wall  which  separated  their  respective  castles.  It  was  therefore  the  lady's 
custom  to  take  her  stand  near  a  window  which  commanded  a  view  of 
tho  neighbouring  castle,  and  as  a  result,  her  husband's  suspicions  were 
in  due  course  aroused.  To  his  angry  inquiries  the  lady  replied  that  it 
was  the  nightingale's  song  that  had  drawn  her  thither:  whereupon  ho 
resolved  to  put  an  end  to  the  songstress.  Having  captured  the  bird  by 
means  of  snares,  he  lirokc  its  neck  in  tho  presence  of  his  lady,  and  then 
flung  it  at  her  feet,  staining  tho  rooe  she  wore.  The  body  of  the  hapless 
victim  was  afterwards  cherished  by  the  lady,  who  wrapi)ed  it  in  em- 
broidered velvet  and  sent  it  to  her  lover.  And  by  him  it  was  carefully 
preserved,  encloseil  in  a  precious  casket,  as  a  token  and  memorial  of  his 
knightly  devotion. 

{b)   JVeckam's  Account, 

This  appears  in  summary  form  (see  De  Nat.  Rerum,  I.  51)  and  is  de- 
void of  tho  many  details  which  characterise  tho  other  versions.  Accord- 
ing to  Ncckam  tho  story  runs:    "Miles  enirn  quidam  nimis  zelotea 
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philomenam  quatuor  equis  distrahi  praocepit,  eo  quod  secundum  ipsiiis 
assertionem  animum  uxoria  suae  nimia  demulcens,  earn  ad  illiciti  amoris 
compulisset  illecebras." 

(c)    The  Versions  of  tJie  Owl  and  the  Nightingale. 

The  story  is  made  to  assume  different  forms  in  the  mouths  of  the  two 
disputants,  each  of  whom  us^es  it  in  support  of  her  own  particular  argu- 
ment. According  to  the  Owl,  the  Nightingale  was  wont  to  sing  her  love- 
songs  outside  the  bower  of  a  certiiiu  lady  of  rank,  thereby  threatening  to 
undermine  her  virtue.  The  husband's  anger  was  after  a  time  aroused ;  and 
when  the  bird  had  been  captured  by  means  of  elaborate  gins  and  snares 
she  was  condemned  to  be  torn  asunder  by  wild  horses!  (11.  10-19 — G2). 

The  Nightingale's  story  is  of  a  different  colour.  She  explains  how  she 
had  sung  to  cheer  a  fair  lady  who  was  cruelly  treated  by  a  brutal  and 
jealous  husband  and  was  finally  locked  up  in  a  hateful  chamber.  The 
vengeance  which  the  husband  had  taken  on  the  offending  bird  had, 
however,  been  amply  atoned  for.  King  Henry,  in  his  justice,  had  inflicted 
a  heavy  fine  upon  the  offeiuL'ng  knight  to  the  lasting  honour  of  iho 
nightingale-tribe  (11.  1075—1101). 

{(£)    The  Version  of  Renard  le  Contrefait. 

Odoire,  King  of  Britain,  though  advanced  in  years,  had  married  a 
young  and  beautiful  wife,  Gentille  by  name,  who  fell  in  love  with  a 
neighbouring  lord  by  whom  she  was  passionately  loved  in  turn.  This 
lord  dwelt  in  a  ca.stle  adjoining  the  palace :  and  an  orchard  stood  between 
their  respective  dwellings.  But  by  ascending  to  the  highest  windows, 
the  lovers  were  able  to  catch  gliinpsas  of  each  other,  and  to  indulge  in 
this  way  their  mutual  passion.  The  orchard  was  tenanted  by  a  sweet- 
throated  nightingale :  and  to  the  music  of  her  song  the  lovers  were  wont 
to  listen.  In  due  course  however  the  king  became  fcuspicious,  owing  to 
his  wife's  practice  of  rising  early  to  stand  gazing  from  her  window.  And 
on  asking  the  reason  for  this  he  was  told  of  the  nightingale's  song: 
whereupon  he  resolved  to  capture  the  bird,  and  for  that  purpose  he  com- 
manded lime  to  be  spread  on  the  trees  in  the  orchard.  As  a  result  of 
these  measures,  the  nightingale  was  caught  and  killed  in  .s2)ite  of  the 
queen's  entreaties.  And  her  complaint  liaving  reached  the  ears  of  her 
lover,  he  quickly  summoned  his  h-ienda  and  attacked  the  king,  who  wa-i 
slain  in  the  tight. 

(See  A.  C.  M.  Robert,  Fables  inedites  des  Xlle,  Xllle  et  XI  Ve  siecles 
et  Fables  de  la  Fontaine,  t.  i.  s.  cxxxiii — clii.) 

(e)    The  Version  of  the  Gesta  Romanorum. 

When  Caclidcs  was  Emperor  of  Rome  there  lived  in  his  dominions 
two  knights  who  were  neighbours.  One  of  them  wa.s  elderly,  but  had 
married  a  young  wife:  the  other  was  young,  while  his  wife  was  well  on 
in  years.  The  young  knight  in  due  course  fell  in  love  with  his  neigh- 
bours wife,  who,  although  she  was  kept  closely  guarded,  was  wont 
to  listen  at  her  window  to  the  songs  which  the  knight,  her  lover,  would 
sing.   In  front  of  her  bower  there  grew  a  fig-tree,  and    amidst  the 

13—2 
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foliage  of  this  tree  a  nightingale  chanted  her  passionate  songs.  Her 
husband,  having  perceived  that  she  often  visited  the  casement  of  this 
room  at  night,  became  greatly  angered :  and  on  being  told  that  the 
nightingale  was  the  cause,  he  forthwith  shot  the  bird  by  means  of  a  bow 
and  arrow.  Then  wrenching  out  its  heart  he  flung  it  at  his  wife — uu 
insult  which  the  young  knight  quickly  avenged  by  slaying  the  offending 
hu.sband.  His  own  wife  died  soon  after :  and  then  he  married  the  young 
widow  whom  he  had  loved  so  long. 

(See  E.  A.  Baker,  Gesta  Rornanorum,  ch.  cxxi.  1905.) 

(/)   A  Chatison  of  the  Fifteenth  Century. 

The  following  extract  seems  to  refer  to  the  same  nightingala  episode : 

Le  roussignol  est  sur  un  honx 

Qui  no  pence  qu'a  ses  esbaz; 
Le  faulx  jaloux  sy  est  dessoubz 

Pour  luy  tirer  ung  matteras. 

La  l>elle  a  qui  il  desplaisoit 

Luy  a  dit  par  injure  : 
"Hellas!  que  t'avoit  il  mesfait, 

Me.schaute  creature?" 

CSee  G.  Paris  et  Gevaert,  Les  Chansons  du  XVe  Siede,  cix,  II.  13 — 20 
(Soc.  Anc.  Textes),  Paris,  1875.) 

(g)  A  Nineteenth  Century  Version. 

This  appears  in  A.  W.  E.  O'Shaughnessy's  Lays  of  France  (London, 
1872),  where  modern  renderings  of  five  of  Mario's  lais  are  given,  in- 
cluding Laustic  (pp.  3 — 41)  and  Yonec  {Tvenec). 

Cf.  the  soi-disant  Breton  ballad  Ann  Eostik  (the  Nightingale)  in 
Villenjarque's  collection  Barzaz-Dreiz  (Chautes  populaircs  de  la  Brc- 
tagne),  s,  151  fT.,  Paris,  18G7 :  f*oe  also  Kohler's  remarks  in  Wamke, 
Die  Lais  der  Marie  de  France,  cxxvil — cxxxiil,  and  Caroline  Watts, 
Marie  de  France,  Seven  of  her  Lais  (modern  rendering  of  Laustic, 
pp.  87—91 ;  Notes  pp.  188—91).   London,  1901. 


APPENDIX  III 

VERSIONS  OF  THE  OWL  AND  FALCON  FABLE 

(a)   Anglo- Latin  Romulus  (Romulus  Treverensis)'. 

Accipiter  et  noctua  in  una  arbore  nidificabant,  et  talis  fuit  inter  eos 
Concordia,  ut,  mutua  familiaritate,  alter  in  alterius  nido  ova  sua  ponerct. 
Unde  contigit  inter  pullos  Accipitris  pullum  noctuo  prodire,  et  ab  Ac- 
cipitre  foveri  et  pa.sci.  Factum  est  autem,  ut  inmundus  ille  pullus  nidum 
fedaret  Accipitris.  Quod  cum  vidit  Accipiter,  rem  fedam  abhominatus, 
nidum  dcspexit  et  pullos  sues.  Illi  autem  iani  fame  deficientes,  ad  patrera 

*  See  Uervicux,  Lcs  Fahulixtet  latins,  ii.  122. 
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in  fortitudine  clamaverunt :  Cur  nos,  pater,  deseris,  aut  quare  deficienti- 
bus  nobis  solito  pietatis  studio  escam  non  tribuis?  Quibus  ille  respon- 
dit :  Multis  iam  annis  in  hac  [arbore]  rescdi  et  pullos  habui :  sed  nura- 
quam  prias  fedatum  nidura  meum  inveni.  Et  re«pondorunt  illi :  Nobis 
hoc  iniuste  imputatur,  cum  frater  no.stcr,  illo  cum  magno  capite,  solus 
hoc  fcccrit.  Quo  audito,  ait  pater:  Potui  quidem  eum  fovoro  et  do 
testa  producere,  sed  naturam  suam  uou  possum  inmutare. 

Moralitas.   Licet  doctrina  multum  possit  operari  in  homine,  forcior 
{sic)  taraen  est  in  eo  iua  nature. 

(6)   Marie  de  France '. 

D'un  ostur  vuelt  recuoter  ei, 

ki  sur  un  fast  aveit  sun  ni, 

e  li  huaiis  ensemble  od  lui. 

Taut  n'entramerciit  ambedui 
5     qa'en  un  ni  ensemble  puneient 

e  lur  o'sels  ensemble  aveient. 

Ore  avint  si  que  en  un  an 

li  ostui-s  les  uds  al  huan 

aveit  cuvez  e  eschapiz 
10    od  las  sucns  oisclez  petiz. 

Puis  lur  ala  querre  viande, 

si  cum  nature  le  dcmande. 

Mcs  quant  a  els  fu  rcjjairiez 

esteit  sis  niz  orz  e  suiliiez; 
15     li  huan  I'avciont  raalmia. 

Quaiit  li  osturs  so  fu  asis, 

ses  oisels  laidi  e  blasma: 

par  maltalent  lur  repruva 

que  vint  anz  ot  aire  tenuc, 
20     unkes  si  grant  dcscuvenue 

si  oisel  ni  li  firent  mes. 

Cil  li  rcspundiront  aprcs 

qu'il  nes  en  doit  mie  blasmcr, 

lui  mei'smos  deit  enculper: 
25     kar  lur  dericrc  unt  eii  foire, 

pur  ceo  est  dreiz  qu'en  sun  ni  paire. 

II  lur  rcspunt,  "Vus  dites  veir. 

Legiere  chose  est  a  savoir  : 

de  I'oef  les  poi  jeo  bicn  getcr 
30     e  par  chalur  e  par  cover, 

mais  nient  fors  do  lur  nature. 

Maldito  soit  tels  nurrcturo!" 

Pur  ceo  dit  hum  en  rej)ruvior 

de  la  pumc  del  dulz  pumier, 
35     s'cle  cliii.-t  sur  un  fust  amer, 

ja  ne  sa'i'ra  tant  ruelcr 

qu'al  mordre  ne  seit  cuneiie, 

desur  quel  arbre  ele  est  creiio. 

Sa  nature  puet  hum  gucnchir 
40     mes  nuls  n'en  puet  del  tut  eis^ur. 

*  See  Wamke,  Lie  Fabeln  der  Marie  de  Ft.  lxxix.  (De  accipitre  et  noctua). 
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(<?)   Ode  of  Cheriton\ 

Biisardus  in  nido  Accipitris  proiecit  unum  ouum,  et  inde  creatus  est 
puilus.  Alii  pulli  uobiles  firaum  fecerunt  extra  nidum.  Sed  pullus 
Busardi  semper  maculauit  nidum  suura.  Quod  aduertcns  Accipiter  ait: 
Quis  est  qui  nidum  raaculat  ?  Tandem  dixcrunt  ei  pulli  do  puUo  Busardi. 
Quod  attcndcus  Accipiter  cepit  filium  Busardi  et  extra  nidum  proiecit, 
dicens:  Of  a  ej  hi  ye  brohte,  of  kynde  i  nc  mycho^ ;  hoc  est.  De  ouo  te 
ediixi,  do  natiu-a  non  potui :  et  confractus  est  totus. 

(d)  Nicole  Bozon  ^. 

lie  huan  pria  le  ostur  de  norir  son  fiz :  I'autre  lui  graunta  e  lui  dist 
que  il  le  feit  venir  e  mettro  entrc  ses  pigeons  demeignes.  Si  tost  cum 
eel  oyselc  vynt  en  eel  compaignie,  Ic  ostur  le  dit  que  il  se  confurmast  a 
sas  pigeons  c  aprist  lur  nature  :  tan  qe  le  ostur  volt-it  quero  lur  viaiuide, 
revynt  et  trova  son  ny  ordement  soilli.  "Qe  est  ceo"  fest  il  "quo  joo 
trove  encontro  norture?  qui  ad  ceo  fet?" — "  Vostre  norry"  font  ses  fitz. 
— ''Veir!"  fet  il  "veirs  est  dist  en  engleis:  Stroke  oide  and  schraj)e  oule 
and  cvere  is  oule  oule."  Auxint  est  de  plusours  gents  que  sont  nez  de 
has  lignage.  Mes  ke  il  soycnt  en  haut  mountez,  sovent  apris  e  cnfonnds 
en  religion  ou  en  siccle  ou  en  dignetce,  touz  jours  retornent  a  lur  eslat 
et  a  lur  nature  dont  il  sont  necz.  Pur  ceo  dit  I'em  en  engleys,  ^^Trendle 
the  appcl  ncvere  so  fer  he  conyes  fro  what  tree  lie  cam." 

(e)  John  of  Sheppei/*. 

Busardus  proiecit  in  nidum  Accipitris  ouum  suum.  Accipiter  autem, 
credens  ouum  suum  esse,  cubauit  Bui)cr  illud  una  cum  ouis  suis  et  orea- 
tus  est  inde  puilus  quern  nutriuit  Accipiter  tanquam  suum,  Pulli  vero 
Accipitris  proiecenmt  fimum  suum  extra  nidum:  puilus  maculauit 
nidum.  Quod  aduertens  Accipiter  ait :  Quis  iiestrum  est  qui  sic  macu- 
lat  nidum  suum?  Et  omnes  dixcrunt:  Non  ego,  domine.  Tandem  facta 
pleniori  inquisicione,  oportebat  cos  pro  sui  liberacione  prodcre  ueritatem 
et  dixcrunt:  Domine,  iste  est  cum  magno  capite,  ostenso  filio  Busardi. 
Quom  Accii)iter  cum  magna  indignacionc  per  capud  arripicns,  proiecit 
extra  nidum, dicens:  Doouo  tcproduxi:  extra  naturam  non  potui.  Quia 
vt  dicit.  Oratius. 

/  Naturam  expellas  furta  (sic) 

tamen  vsque  recurret. 

(/)   Latin  Translation  of  Bozon' s  Contes^. 

]iubo  rogavit  accipitrem  ut  pullum  suum  nutrirot  et  in  bonis  moribus 
educaret,  quod  sibi  concedens  jussit  ilium  adducere  et  nido  suo  inter 
pullos  8U0S  i^onerc.  Cui  dixit  accipiter  quod  in  omnibus  puUis  suis  con- 
formaret  et  illorum  educacionem  adisccret  diligenter.    Qii  rcspondit  se 

1  See  Hci-vieux,  Les  Fabulistes  latins,  vol.  iv.  p.  181  (De  Busardo  et  de 
nido  Accipitris). 

"  Also  "of  eie  hi  the  brothte,  of  athele  hi  ne  mythtc." 

"  See  Nicole  Bozon,  Lcs  Contcs  moralises  (ed.  L.  Toulmin  Smith  et 
r.  Meyer,  Soc.  dcs  Anc.  Textea),  p.  23. 

■*  See  Eervieux,  Lcs  Fabulistcs  latins,  iv.  437  (Busardus  et  Accipiter). 

'^  See  Nicole  Bozon,  Les  Contcs  nwralisCs  (cd.  L.  Toulmin  Smith  et 
P.  Meyer,  Soc.  dcs  Anc.  Textes),  p.  205. 
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paratum  in  omnibus  suis  parere  mandatis.  Tandem  accipitcr  pro  cibo 
querendo  patriara  intravit,  et  rediens  nocte  nidum  suum  turpiter  invcnit 
[fedatura].  Querenti  sibi  quis  sic  nidum  maculavit,  rcsponsum  08t  quod 
pullu3  bubonis ilium  fcdavit.  "A  I"  dixit accipiter  '^hf/tys  afowle  brydde 
that  fylyyth  hy.t  omie  ncste."  Itacst  de  pluribus  naturaignobilibus:  .  . 
.  .  .  Ideo  anglice  dicitur:  TrendulanoppullnexicriofeTre^hytwyllhe 
know  fro  w/icytie  he  comyth. 

ig)  Another  version  of  the  buzzard  titory,  with  however  no  very  dis- 
tinctive features,  ia  fouud  in  Latin  Stories  ed.  Thos.  Wright  (Percy  Society, 
1842),  p.  52  {Fahula  de  pullo  busardi). 


APPENDIX  IV 

VERSIONS  OF  THE  CAT  AND  FOX  FABLE 

(a)   Marie  de  France^. 

Una  gupiz  e  uns  chaz  alcrcnt 

par  mi  un  champ,  si  purparlorent 

que  il  sereient  cumi)aignun. 

Dune  s'a.semblent  suz  un  buissun 
6     Li  chaz  al  gupil  demanda 

par  quel  engin  se  dcfemlra 

la  u  il  icrent  entrciiris. 

E  il  gupiz  li  dist.    "Amis, 

dous  cngins  sai,  u  mult  mc  crci, 
10     e  plcine  pucho  en  ai  od  niei. 

Mes  jo  ne  vucil  la  pucho  ovrir 

dcsi  que  oil  deiciit  faillir." 

Li  chaz  respunt  par  brief  raisun : 

"Nus  n'iermcK  mio  cunipaignun  : 
15     kar  jeo  ne  .sai  fors  uu  engin, 

ceo  acvent  bien  tuit  mi  veisin." 

La  u  il  vunt  issi  p.irlant, 

dous  chiens  vircnt  venir  curant. 

Li  gupiz  vers  lo  chat  escrie: 
20     "Ore  ai  jeo  mestier  do  t'aie." 

Li  chaz  rcspunt:  "Aiii  lei ! 

N'ai  qu'uu  engin :  cil  iert  od  moi." 

Dune  sailli  li  chaz  sur  rcspine. 

Li  chien  saisissent  par  Tcschine 
25     le  gupil,  sil  vunt  detirant, 

e  li  chaz  li  escrie  tant : 

"Cumpain,"  fet  il,  "|)ur  quel 

que  ta  puchete  ne  deslics? 

Tu  Tespargncs  trop  lungoment ! 
30     Li  chien  to  hastent  duremcnt : 

pur  quei  n'as  tun  sac  desliij/" 

"Jeo  I'ai"  fet  il  "troj*  cspargni<5. 

*  See  Wamke,  Die  Fabeln  der  Marie  dc  Fr.  xcviii.  (De  catto  et  volpe). 
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Or  to  di  bion,  raio'.^  araereio 

tun  "ul  ongin,  se  jco  I'aveio, 
35     ^ue  eels  dviiit  ai  lua  puche  pleino: 

jeo  to  vci  dclivro  de  peine." 

"Bien  me  dcit"  fct  li  chaz  "membrer 

de  ceo  que  j'ai  of  cunter  : 

suvent  est  ateinz  li  gupiz, 
40     tut  Bcit  il  quoiutes  par  ses  diz," 

(b)  Odo  of  Cheriton  i. 

Vulpcs  slue  Reinardus  obuiauit  Tebergo  id  est  Cato,  et  dixit  Reinar- 
dus :  Quot  fraudes  uel  artificia  nouisti  ?  Et  ait  Catus :  Certe  noscio  nisi 
unum.  Et  ait  Reinardus:  Quod  est  illud?  ResponditC:  Quando  canes 
rae  insequuntur,  scio  repere  super  arbores  et  euadere.  Et  quasiuit  Catus: 
Et  tu,  quot  scis?  Et  respondit  R.:  Scio  xvii  et  ab  hoc  habeo  saccura 
plenum.  Veni  mecum  et  docebo  te  artificia  mea,  quod  canes  te  non 
capient.  Annuit  Catua:  ambo  sirnul  iuerunt.  Venatores  et  canes  in- 
soquebantur  eos  et  ait  C:  Audio  canes:  iam  timeo.  Et  ait  R.:  Noli 
timero :  bene  to  instruam  qualiter  euades.  Appropinquauerunt  canes  et 
uenatores.  Certc,  dixit  C,  amplius  non  uado  tecum:  uolo  uti  artificio 
meo.  Et  saltauit  super  arborem.  Canes  ipsum  dimiserunt  et  Reinardum 
insecuti  sunt  et  tandem  ceperunt,  quidam  per  tibias,  quidara  per  ucn- 
trcDi,  quidam  per  dorsum,  quidam  per  capud.  Et  C.  in  alto  seden.s 
claniauit  "  ReinarJe,  R.,  aperi  sacculum  tuum  :  certe  omnes  fraudes 
tue  non  ualent  tibi." 

(c)  Similar  versions  are  found  in  the  Anglo-Latin  Romulus'^  and  in 
John  of  Sheppoy's  Fabulae^,  but  they  have  no  special  features. 


APPENDIX  V 

NOTE  ON  CORNIFICIANP 

The  only  reasonable  explanation  of  this  ciiriou.s  word  seems  to  be 
that  it  signifies  "followers  of  Cornificius."  About  a  dozen  persons  of 
that  name  were  prominent  in  antiquity  at  various  periods  (seo  PauUy- 
Wissowa,  Realencyclopacdie,  s.v.) :  and  of  these  the  only  one  at  all  likely 
is  8  Q.  Cornificiai,  orator,  poet  and  politician.  For  his  friendship  with 
Cicero  and  his  jwlitical  .sympathies,  see  especially  Cic.  ad  fam.  xii.  epis- 
tuke  17 — 30 :  for  his  relations  to  Catullus  .see  the  latter's  pathetic  ad- 
dress to  him  in  the  3Sth  poem  of  our  collection.  The  artit:le  (by  AVissowa) 
already  quoted  gives  good  grounds  for  supposing  that  Cicero's  friend  and 
Catullus'  fellow-poet  were  one  and  the  same.   So  much  for  the  real  man. 

*  See  Hervieux,  Les  Fabulistes  latiiu,  iv.  212. 
«  See  ibid.  n.  578-9. 

3  See  ibid.  iv.  441. 

*  This  note  is  contributed  by  Professor  H.  J.  Ro=e  of  the  University  College 
of  Wales,  Aberystwyth. 
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Around  his  personality  a  curious  legend  sprang  up,  by  reason,  it 
•would  seem,  of  a  misunder.standing  of  Vergil  and  of  his  earlier  and  better 
commentators  (see  "IVissowa,  op.  cit.  col.  1G28).  In  the  seventh  Edorjue 
(11.  21  ff.)  occurs  a  complimentary  reference  to  one  Codrus  who  is  said 
to  bo  second  only  to  Phoebus  in  poetry.  The  Veronese  scholiast  on  this 
passage  (in  Thilo  and  Hagcn's  edition  of  Servius,  vol.  in.  309)  notes: 
"  Many  .sujipose  Codru-i  to  bo  Vergil,  others  Cornificius,  some  Ilelvius 
Cinna."  Now  in  1.  26  of  the  same  Eclogue,  the  wish  is  expressed  that 
Codrus  may  burst  with  envy  {inuidia  rmnpantur  ut  ilia  Codro).  No  one 
who  knows  the  post-clas-sical  habit  (by  no  means  dead  yet)  of  never 
looking  at  tlio  context,  needs  to  be  told  the  conclusion  that  was  drawn 
from  this,  viz.  that  if  Codrus  was  to  burst  with  envy  it  wxs  because  ha 
was  an  envious  rival  of  Vergil.  But  if  this  were  so,  ho  clearly  could  not 
be  Vergil  himself,  nor  Cinna  who  is  elsewhere  {Ed.  ix.  35)  spoken  of 
with  the  greatest  respect.  Therefore  he  must  be  Cornificius.  That  tho 
wish  is  expressed  by  Thyrsis  the  shepherd,  who  in  tho  seventh  Edojue 
is  overcome  by  Corydon  in  singing,  and  that  therefore  his  views  cannot 
bo  those  of  Vergil  himself,  are  considerations  which  never  occurred  to  the 
framers  of  this  theory.  Consequently,  when  we  Iciivo  tho  Veronese 
scholia,  which  appear  to  go  back  to  \cTy  good  ancient  commentators, 
and  turn  to  those  of  Philargyrius*  (on  ii.  39,  cf.  the  Bernese  scholia  ib'd. 
and  their  argumentuin  uf  Ed.  vii.)  we  find  this  note:  "stvltvs 
AMYNTAS  INVIDIT.  By  Amyntas  is  to  be  understood  Cornificius,  who 
tried  to  write  against  Vergil."  Now  these  scholia  of  Philargyrius  are 
preserved  in  three  MSS.  of  which  none  is  less  than  two  centuries  older 
than  John  of  Salisbury :  so  that  ho  may  easily  have  seen  any  or  aM  of 
them  or  coitics  of  them.  But  in  view  of  tho  long-standing  quarrel  (da'.ing 
from  Plato  and  Isokratcs)  between  rhetoricians  and  pliilosophers,  what 
could  be  a  more  natural  assumption  for  him  or  for  any  of  his  contem- 
I)oraries  than  that  one  who  had  written  against  Vergil,  tho  supreme 
master  of  rhetoric  (.see  the  commentary  of  Servius  ptt^siin  and  tho  long 
di.scussiou  of  Vergil's  rhetorical  .skill  in  ^lacrobius'  Saturnalia),  must 
have  been  a  philosopher?  Hence  tho  name  would  seem  an  appropriate 
one  for  the  anti-Humanistic  philosophers  of  John  of  Salisbury's  own 
day'''. 

'  Cf.  also  Donatus,  Vita,  Cornijicius... ilium  (Vergilium)  non  tttlit. 
^  See  Tenney  Frank,  Cor/ii/idus  as  Daphnis  (Clagsical  Rev.  xxxiv.  pp.  49-51, 
1920) :  SanJjs,  Hiiit.  Class.  Schul.  i.  pp.  18-19. 
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ADDITIONAL  NOTES 

125.  icildebowe  =  "'  wild-wood  bough."  MrB.  Dickins  quotes  CymheUne,  rv. 
ii.  390  (Cambridge  text),  "With  wild-wood  leaves  and  weeds  I  ha'  strew'd  hia 
grave."  The  phrase  implies  a  bough  belonging  to  wild  or  unfrequented 
woodlands. 

322.  Eeferencc  is  further  made  by  G.  (note  1. 1018)  to  specific  ecclesiastical 
abuses  in  Ireland,  e.g.  the  use  of  diluted  wine  and  soiled  wafers  at  mass,  the 
baptizinf,'  of  infants  of  rank  in  milk,  etc.  (see  A.  Belleshcim,  Gesch.  d.  Kath. 
Kirche  in  Irland,  Mainz,,  IbOO,  i.  'iOtJ). 

651.  ihcnde  (C.  and  .1.  ticc/it/c)  ="  conveniences. "  All  editors  retain 
iiratde,  which  Str.-Br.  explains  as  "contiivanci?s(?),"  and  connects  with 
M.H.G.  gewende.  The  M.H.G.  form,  however  (see  Lexer,  Wtb.)  =  Germ.  wand, 
abgmiff,  neither  of  which  sug;,'csts  "contrivances;."  Moreover  M.E.  iwende 
apparently  does  not  occur  elsewhere;  neither  is  there  any  corresponding  O.E. 
word.  It  would  therefore  seem  probable  that  both  MSS.  have  here  copied  an 
error  of  the  intermediate  text,  and  that  iiccnde  is  an  attempt  to  copy  inter- 
mediate ipcnde,  which  itself  was  an  error  for  original  ihcnde.  For  similar 
scrib.il  errors  {h>p{u-))  see  11.  748, 1-586,  etc.  If  then  ihendc  be  read,  it  would 
be  an  adj.(O.E.  gchcndc,  near,  con.jnient)  used  as  sb.  =  "  convenient  things, 
conxcnierces." 

73ii.  Tlie  phrase  may  however  mean  "in  the  country"  as  opposed  \,o 
"  the  town":  cf.  L.C.S.  21,  Sy  hit  bi)tna7i  lyriy,  gy  hit  itjjp  on  lande  (13. T.), 
also  Chau.  Prol.  1.  702,  and  the  title  of  Henrysoii's  fable  "The  Uponlondis 
Mous  and  the  Burges  Mous." 

736  IT.  At  a  later  date  it  is  found  surviving  in  Dunbar's  3Ierle  and  the 
NightiiKjalc,  vvlure  the  merle  (blackbird)  sings  in  praise  of  Love,  while  the 
nightingale's  theme  is  that  "  All  love  is  lost  but  upon  God  alone." 

863.  /ow'(yJ  =  "  foolishness."  Godefroi  explains  0.  Ft.  foliot  to  me.an  a 
snare  made  up  of  fluttering  feathers  to  attract  foolish  inquisitive  birds.  Else- 
where it  ="  watch-spring  "<0.  Fr.  folicr  "to  play  the  fool"  (see  N.E.D.), 
The  root  idea  in  each  case  appears  to  be  that  of  "  restlessness,  instability," 
hence  "foolishness":  and  in  12lh  century  England  the  word  is  used  as  a 
surname.  Bossihly  there  is  a  satirical  reference  here  to  Foliot,  Bishop  of 
London  (1163-87),  fhe  gieat  opponent  of  liccket:  see  D.N.Ii. 

961-2.  Trans.:  "  Dost  thou  suppose  that  wise  men  leave  the  high  road  for 
the  muddy  track'.' "  Professor  C.  Brett  (M.  L.R.  xiv.  p.  8)  would  translate  ' '  leave 
the  right  way,  because  {-for)  it  is  muddy."  But  the  construction /or/etc /or 
is  repeated  in  11.  965-6,  and  there  for  clearly  =  "  for,"  not  "  because." 

1150  tl.  From  early  times,  owls  have  been  objects  of  superstitious  terror, 
partly  on  account  of  their  association  with  twilight  and  darltness,  partly  frum 
the  weirdncss  of  their  screaming  as  they  fly.  In  classical  pages  the  owl  is 
desc'ibed  as  'profanu:-.  fur.f;reus,  sinist^;i",  maestus,  luctifer":  and  in  Aeneid 
XII.  8G2  tl.,  juLit  before  the  end  of  the  combat  between  Aeneas  and  Tumus,  the 
owl  is  heard,  with  its  flapping  wings  and  its  boding  cry  (cf.  also  Ovid,  Metatn. 
V.  550,  "  ignavus  bubo  dirum  mortalibus  omen  ").  Elsewhere  it  is  spoken  of  as 
the  bird  that  snatches  away  the  soul,  "the  constable  from  the  dark  land," 
while  the  screech-owl  was  said  to  sing  near  the  windows  of  dying  men  or  men 
marked  out  for  an  early  death  (cf.  Chau.  F.  of  F.  in.  43).  >!o  witch's  charm, 
again,  was  potent  unless  a  portion  of  the  owl  was  one  of  the  ingredients  (cf. 
bihak.  lilacb.  iv,  i.):  and  in  the  time  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  these  ancient 
superstitions  were  still  retained,  especially  by  "  the  credulous  and  feminine 
party."  See  Swainson,  Frov.  Names  and  Folklore  of  British  Birds,  E.  Dial. 
t?oc.  xvin. 

i38>0.  f>eviie  (J.  /<fO)!?ic^  =  "  then."  W.  notes  that  panne,  ponne  would 
make  better  rhyme  than  pcnne  (<  by-form  O.E.  bxnne)  or  than  pconne  (by 
analogical  substitution  of  ev  for  o) :  cf.  0.  Kent,  panut'. 
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GLOSSARY 


The  word-forms  given  below  are  taken  wholly  from  the  C-text:  no  J-forms 
appear.  Nor  has  any  attempt  been  made  to  cite  all  the  places  where  any 
given  form  a;ppears:  so  tb?."^^  ♦h'^  Glossary  cannot  ckira  to  be  a  complete 
grammatical  index.  At  the  same  time  it  is  hoped  that  all  variants  have  been 
noted,  and  thit  theoc,  together  with  the  etymological  matter  supplied,  will 
afford  the  assistiuicc  necessary  for  the  correct  re;iding  of  the  text. 


a  (O.E.  (In),  an,  a,  45,  98,  127. 

a-   (O.E.  on),  in,  at,  by,   115,    134, 

1428;    in   compounds,    ablsemax, 

148;  auele.  20:  adal,  89;  asnowe, 

413;  astable,  G.!9,  etc.;  s-ee  an,  on. 
abak  (O.E.  onlsec),  backwards,  824. 
abide  (O.E.  dliidan),  await,  remain, 

endure,  12'15;  abid,  (n)abldel>,  pr. 

3.  s-^.,  177 S,  493;  abide}.,  pr.  2  pi., 

1702;   abid,  pr.  opt.  3.  sg.,  46G ; 

abod,  pt.  3.  sg.,  41,  1175;  abid, 

imp.  837. 
a-blsemar,  see  bisemar. 
abiten  (O.E.  dbltan),  bite,  devour,  77. 
abojte  (O.E.  dbycjan),  paid  for,  a- 

loned  for,  pt.  plu. ,  lOGO. 
abrad  (O.E.  dhrigdan,  dhrxd),  moved 

rapidly,  pt.  3.  sg.,  1044. 
abrode  (O.E.  vn  +  brOd),  a-brooding 

51». 
abute  (O.E.  onhutan),  around,  about 

adv.,  16;  prep.,  1593. 
ac,  ah  (O.E.  ac,  ah),  but,   83,  177 

1176. 
acoled   (O.E.  dcdlian),  grown  cool 

p.p.,  20.t;  (n)acole}.,pr.3.  sg.,  1275 
acorde  (O.Fr.  acord),  accoid,  dat.  sg. 

181. 
acursi(O.E.  a +  cur<iiVir!),  curse,  1704 

akursedest,  pt.  2.  sg.,  1184. 
acwalde  (O.E.  dcwcllan),  killed,  p.  p. 

1370. 
ade'-eye  (O.E.  adel  +  wg),  addle  egg 

dat.  sg.,  133. 
adijte  (O.E.  aJt'/ttan),  arrange,  com 

pjsc,  pr.  1.  sg  ,  326. 
adrede  (O.E.  ondrwdan),  dread,  fear 

12G6;  opt.  pr.  3,  sg.,  1487. 
adune  (O.E.  o/-dnnc),   down,   920 

adun,  208. 1454. 
adunest  (O.E.  d  +  dynian),  dinnest 

337. 
adwole,  see  note  1'.'77. 
afero   (O.E.   djiercn),   terrify,  221 

aferd,  oferd,  p.  n.,  410,  399. 
afoled  (O.Fr.  afoler),  befooled,  p.  p., 

20G. 


afonge,  see  note  1396. 

after  (O.E.  wftcr),  after,  140,  1709; 

after  tan,  accordingly,  650,  1578; 

after  |>an.  afterwards,  1508. 
ajaf  (O.E.  dyirj'iin),  replied,  pt.  3.  sg. 

139. 
aseln  (O.E.  ongegn),  against,  adv., 

1788  ;  a5eincs,  prep.,  1371. 
ajen  (O.E.  o7K;r<iTi),  agsiinst,  prep.,  7, 

668;  just  before,  436,  499,  1153; 

adv.,  again,  4.'54,  818. 
aglnne  lO.E.  d'linnan),  begin,  1289. 
agon  (O.E    dudn),  pass  away,  355; 

aget,  pr. 3. i^g. ,  1453;  ago, p. p.,  507. 
agrulle  (O.E.  d  +  ';r)/Z?i;i), annoy, dis- 
turb, 1110. 
ajt,  aht  (O.E.  d)it),  valiant,  worthy, 

1479,  1500;  a3te,  nom.  pi.,  385. 
ah  (0  E.    diicm),   pr.    3.    sg.   ought, 

1471;  (n)ah.  has  (not).  1543. 
ahene,  see  oje. 
ahwene  (O.E .  dhwicnan) ,  vex,  trouble; 

ahweneV  pr.  pi.,  1564;  aweno,  pr. 

1  .-^g.,  1258. 
alshsst,  sec  askedest. 
ai{>er,  ei)>er  (O.E.  wuj^er),  cither  (adj. 

or  pro.),  7,  9^796._887. 
aiware  (O.E.  ici/lnciir),  everywhere, 

216. 
al  (O.E.  fflr(Z)),all,adj.,Kg.  nom.dat. 

ace,  74,  65,  78;  plu.  nom.,  1174, 

1348;  adv.  =  wholly,  entirely,  27; 

alio,  sg.  uom.  dat.  ace,  785,  1436, 

331  ;  plu.  nom.  dat.  ace,  66,  827, 

222;  mid  alle,  wholly,  666;  aire, 

gen.  plu.,  esp.  in  comp.  alre-hecst. 

687 ;  alrc-u-orste,  10. 
alamed  (.'^ce  note,  1.  1604),  crushed, 

p.  p.,  1604. 
aid,  see  old. 

alcgge  (O.E.  ulccoan),  refute,  394. 
Alfred  (O.E.  yKlfrcd),  Alfred,  942; 

Alurcd,  235;  Aluered,  685,  697. 
almijtl    (O.E.  alniihlig),   almighty, 

1173. 
a!o>eJ>  (O.E.  dldj>ian),  becomes  hate- 
ful, 1277. 
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alswa,  alswo,  also  (O.E.  eal{1)!<wa), 

also, adv.  and  conj.,  1663,  891,443; 

as  if,  146;  just  so,  129,  298;  as, 

•503.  977. 
airanuet  (O.'E,.  dmdnswnian),  cursed, 

p.  p  ,  1307. 
amldde    (O.E.   on-viiddan),    in    the 

middle,  643;  bj  the  middle,  124. 
amis    (O.N.   u-mis),    amiss,   astray, 

1365,  1434, 
amoas  (O.E.  onmang),  among,  prep., 

164;   adv.,   at  intervals,    6;    her- 

among',  in  this  matter,  744. 
an  (O.E.  an),  in,  on,  54,  323,  1246, 

1371,  1372. 
an  (O.E.  an),  an,  a,  4,  80;  ano,  dat. 

5g.,   1021;   anne,  mas.   sg.  =  one, 

794,  802 ;  soe  on. 
an  (O.E.  and;,  and,  7,  386,  431. 
an  (O.E.  aim),  grant,   am  willing, 

1739. 
an-in,  anon  (O.E.  oiUrdn),  at  once, 

anon,  1658,  488. 
andsware  (O.E.  andawaru),  answer, 

639;    andswere,    665;    andsuare, 

149;    ondsware,   1185;    anauare, 

4S7;  ansvere,  470;  answere,  1710. 
anliot)(0,E.  onhCni),  han'^;  pr.  3.  plu., 

1646;  arhcnge,  p.  p.,  1195. 
ansuaro  (O.E.  a/idswerinn),  answer, 

opt.  2.  sg.,  555. 
ape  (O.E.  nvn),  ape,  1325, 
appel  (O.E.  ieppd),  apple,  135. 
ar  (O.E.  wr,  ur),  ero,  conj.  with  opt., 

552,    692;   ear,   1216;    adv,   ear, 

before,  1560;  er,  866, 
aredde    (0,E.    illireddan),    deliver, 

rescue,  opt.  3.  sg.,  1569. 
arej  (O.E.  ear(j),  cowardly,  407. 
arej}>o,  arehha  (O.E.  icr'/J'u),  coward- 
ice, 404,  1716. 
arl3t,  armt  (O.E.  onriht),  aright,  400, 

904. 
arise  (O.E.  drmait),  arise,  327;  arist, 
pr.3.sg.,1394;arlse>,pr.3.pl.,731, 
arrae,  areme  (O.E. ea nn) ,  poor, miser- 
able, plu,,  537,  1162. 
asctiewele  (see  note,  1,  1128),  scare 

away,  pr,  1.  sg.,  1613, 
askcdeat  (O.E.  afcian,  axian),  didst 
ask,    pt.    2,    sg.,    1310;    alshest, 
aishslat,    pr.    2,    sg.,    473,    995; 
axest.  707. 
aspillo  (O.E.  (Ispillan),  spoil,  348. 
astorae   (O.E.  duteorfan),  perished, 

p.  p.,  1200. 
aswlr.de  (O.E.  dsicindajt),  cease,  lan- 
guish, 1574;  aswTinde,  asvunde, 
p.  p.  =  feeble,  flabby,  1480,  534. 
at  (O.E.  esl),  at,  in,  of,  to;  at  one, 


together,  785;  ate,  atte,  at  the,  592, 

1513;  attom,  at  home,  1527. 
atbrolde   (O.E,   mlhrcgdan),   stolen, 

p.  p.,  1380. 
ateliche  (O.E.  atelic),  terrible,  1125, 
atflij>  (O.E.  3£tjleon),  tiies  away,  sinks, 

37. 
atholde    (O.E.    sethealdan),    retain, 

grasp,  695, 1420;  athold,  pt.  3.  sg., 

considered.  392. 
atprenche  (see  note,  1.  248),  deceive, 

248,  814. 
atrute  (O.E.^t  -f  hrritan,see  N.E.D.), 

escape,  1168. 
atschet  (O.'E,  set  +  tcaota n) ,  vanished, 

pt.  3.  sg.,  44;  atschoto,  p.  p.,  ex- 
pelled, 1623. 
atstonde    (O.E.    ^tstandan),    with- 
stand, 750. 
attercoppe  (O.E.  dtorcoppe),  spider, 

dat.  pi.,  600. 
atwende  (O.E.  set  +  wendan),  escape, 

1427. 
atwite,  atulte  (O.E.  s;ticitan),  twit, 

reproach,  1234;  atnitest,  attwlt- 

estu,  atwiat,  pr.  2.  sg.,  597,  1187, 

1332;  atwlten,  p.  p.,  935. 
a^ele  (O.E.  ispcle),  noble,  632. 
aualle  (O.E.  ajeallan),  fall,  1685. 
aulndi)  (O.E,  afindan),  learn,  find, 

527,  856. 
anorj)  (O.E.  on+for/^),  forth,  824. 
auo)>  (O.E.  or)/on), receive,  pr.pl,,  843. 
awai,  awei  (O.E.  on  weg),  away,  33, 

250;  awai-ward,  away,  376. 
awedeji  (O.E.  dtcr'dan),  rage,  go  mad, 

pr.  plu.,  509,  1384. 
aweae,  see  abwene. 
awene  (O.E.  on  wene),  in  thought, 

239;  in  doubt  (see  note),  682. 
awer  (O.E.  <7/(H-irr),  anywhere,  1342. 
awreke  (O.E.  dirrccan),  avenge,  opt. 

3.  plu.,  1562;  p.  p.,  262,  1105. 
awrol!eJ>  (O.E.  d-rwrajnan),  becomes 

angry,  1278. 
ax  (O.E.  as),  axe,  658. 

bala.Uche   (O.E.   healdUce),  boldly, 

1707. 
bale  (O.E.  healu),  trouble,  687. 
banne  (O.Fr.  ban),  troop,  dat.  sg.,  390. 
banne     (O.E.     hannan),    summon; 

ibanned,  p.  p.,  1GG8. 
bare  (O.E,  hser),  mere,  547  (see  note), 

571;  sb.=:  the  open,  56,  150. 
barej  (O.E.  bcarh),  barrow-pig,  porciit 

castratus.  408. 
bataUe  (O.Fr.  hataille),  battle,  1197. 
bedde  (O.E.  hedd),  bed,   dat.,  967, 

1492;  bedtime,  bed-time,  324, 
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beddo  (0,E.  gebedda),  consort,  1500; 
see  ibedde. 

bede,  see  bldde. 

beire  (O.E.  hcgen),  both,  gen.,  1584; 
bo,  neu.,  990. 

belde,  see  bold. 

-bende  (O.E.  bend),  bonds,  rites,  ace. 
plu.,  1428. 

beod  (O.E.  bcodan),  commands,  pr. 
3.  sg.,  1437;  bode,  inf.,  530. 

beon,  bo  (O.E.  benii),  be,  inf.,  932; 
bo,  bon,  190.  262 ;  beo,  be,  1303, 
1151 ;  pr.  Fg.,  am,  art,  is,  170,  38, 
34;  pr.  plu.,  beo)>,  beotS,  boK  1338, 
911,  75;  opt.  sg.,  bo,  beo,  171, 
1443;  opt.  pi.,  bo,  bon,  beon,  97, 
452,  1221;  pt.  sg.,  was,  were,  was, 
1,  1059,  5;  pt.  pi.,  uere,  were, 
1306,  16;  opt.  Eg.,  were,  21;  opt. 
pL,  were,  203,  weren,  76 ;  imp.  sg., 
be,  1638  ;  imp.  pi.,  beo>,  bol»,  1735, 
75. 

bere  (O.E.  pcburu),  cries,  925. 

bere  (O.E.  beraii),  bear,  carry,  pr.  1. 
Kg.,  1599;  berj>,  pr.  3.  sg.,  403; 
beretJ,  pr.  pi.,  1372;  Ibore,  p.  p., 
bom,  716. 

beme  (O.E.  bern),  bam,  d.  i;g.,  007. 

beme  (O.E.  biernan),  bum,  1203. 

berste  (O.E.  berstan),  burst,. opt.  pi., 
990. 

beseo  (O.E.  beseon),  look  after,  opt. 
sg.,  1272. 

best  (O.Fr.  beste),  animal,  99. 

best  (O.E.  betst),  best,  470. 

bet  (O.E.  bet),  rather,  better,  adv., 
21,  172. 

bete  (O.E.  iM-tan),  make  amends,  86.5. 

betere  (O.E.  betra),  better,  adj.,  283, 
712. 

bi  (O.E.  he,  bi),  by,  through,  concern- 
ing, 92,  241,  etc. 

bichermet  (O.E.be  +  cierman),  scream 
at,  pr.  pi.,  279. 

bicloped(O.E.?>.»cZeoptaH),  made  (thy) 
cbi'.rge,  p.  p.,  550;  see  note. 

blclopt  (O.E.  hedyppan),  clasped,  p. 
p.,  1048. 

blcume  (O.E.  becuman),  happen;  bl- 
oom, pt.  3.  sg.,  105;  bicume>,  pr. 
3.  Kg. —  is  tilting,  271;  blcome,  pt. 
p!.,  arrived,  1791;  bicume,  p.  p., 
cojiio,  137. 

bidde  (O.E.  biddan),  ask,  bid,  pray, 
inf.,  858 ;  pr.  1.  :;g.,  741,  929, 1568 ; 
bit  (bid),  pr.  3.  sg.,  441,  445,  1437 ; 
biddej>,  pr.  pi. ,  886 ;  bede,  pt.  2.  sg., 
550,  opt.  pt.  1.  sg.,  1678. 

bijete  (O.E.  benietun),  obtain,  1629; 
opt.  pr.  sg.,  726, 


biginne  (O.E.  beginnan),  begin,  pr. 
1.  sg.,  1456;  btgon,  pt.  sg.,  13,  728. 

blgrede  (O.E.  he(jTiE<lan),  cry  out  at, 
1413;  blgrrede>,  blgredfit,  pr.  pi., 
279,  67;  bigradde,  pt.  pi.,  1144. 

blgrowe  (O.E.  be-rgrilican),  grown 
over,  p.  p.,  27,  617. 

blbauest  (O.E.  bchdician),  gazest 
upon,  pr.  2.  sg.,  1322;  see  note. 

bibede  (O.E.  be  +  hedan),  prevent, 
635;  blhedde.  pt.  Pg.  =  guarded, 
102;  p.  p.,  protected,  1048. 

bitemmen  (cf.  O.E.  hem),  trim, 
manipulate,  672. 

biMnde  (O.E.  behindan),  behind, 
prep.,  594;  adv.,  ,528,  C66. 

biholde,  bibalde  (O.E.  behealdan), 
behold,  look  at,  71,  1325;  pr.  1. 
Fg.,  1560;  bihold,  pt.  sg.,  30,  108. 

blhote  (O.E.  behatan),  promised,  p. 
p.,  1745. 

bile  (O.E.  bile),  bill,  beak,  79,  269. 

bileaue,  blleue  (O.E.  beltcfait),  re- 
main, 1688, 464;  remain  (silent),  42. 

bUeck,  see  bilukb. 

blledet  (O.E.  be  +  liidan),  drive,  pur- 
sue, pr.  plu.,  68. 

bilegge  (O.E.  be  ^hcgnn),  disguise, 
explain  away,  672^  904;  bUelat, 
dost  colour,  pr.  2.  sg.,  839. 

biliked(O.E.  tc  +  Zicuj»i),  made  pleas- 
ing, p.  p.,  842. 

bilukb  (O.E.  be  +  lucnii),  locks  up,  pr. 
3.  Fg.,  1557;  bileck,  pt.  sg.,  1081. 

bineolSe  (O.E.  t«(fo/<ni), beneath,  912. 

bir-imeji  (O.E.  betiimart),  takes  away, 
pr.  3.  sg.,  941 ;  binumo,  p.  p.,  1226. 

bireued  (O.E.  bcnafuin),  bereft,  p.  p., 
120. 

biscbopen  (O.E.  i^wfop),  bishops, dat. 
pi.,  1761. 

biscbriche^  (O.E.  bi  +  *»crician), 
screech  at,  pr.  pi.,  67. 

biseb>  (O.E.  be  +  tecan),  beseeches, 
woos,  1439;  spe  note. 

blsemar  (O.E.  bismcr),  insult,  mock- 
ery, ace.  Fg.,  148;  a-bl8emere  =  in 
mockery,  1311. 

blsemed  (O.E.  be  +  teman),  made 
plausible,  p.  p.,  842. 

bislde  (O.E.  he  +  fidan),  beside,  25. 

bisne  (O.E.  //tWn),  blind,  97,  243; 
pee  note,  243. 

bispeke  (O.E.  bifprecan),  complain 
about,  condemn,  opt.  pr.  pi.,  1561 ; 
p.  p.,  promised,  1738, 

blspel  (O.E.  blfpel),  parable,  story, 
127. 

blatant  (O.E.  be-i-ttandaji),  stands 
around,  pays  court  to,  1438. 
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blswike  (O.E.  be-^twlcan),  deceive, 

betray,  158;  opt,  pi.,  930. 
bit,  see  bidde, 
bitells  (O.E.  fecteHan),  defend,  justify, 

•263. 
bltide  (O.E.  he  +  t\dan),  may  happen; 
opt.  f-R.,  52;  bltidde,  pt,  sg.,  1107. 
bltijt  (O.E.  'betylitan),  covered,  p.p., 

1013;  SCO  note. 
bitOjG    (O.E.    be  +  tcori),   employed, 

p.  p.,  702. 
bltuxen   (O.E.    beticeom),    between, 

17-J7. 
bitweone  (O.E.  betweonan),  between, 

1379. 
bl|>enche  (O.E.  hej>e7icaii),  bethink, 
471;  opt.  pr.,871;  bij>enche8t,  pr, 
2.  ;;k,  =dost  think,  1505;  blkncK 
pr.  3.  sf,'.,  1509;  biMto,  bi^ojte, 
pt.  sg.,  939,  199. 
biuore  (O.E.  beforan),  before,  prep., 

770;  adv.,  1235. 
biwepe    (O.E.    be  +  wcpan),   bewail, 

980;  blwepen,  opt.  pi.,  974. 
biwerest  (O.E.  beweriaii),  protectest, 

pr.  2.  ■■?.,  1126,  1517. 
bl^inro  (O.E.  bewrom),  conceal,  673. 
bled  (O.E.  blitd),  bloom,  flower,  1042 ; 

sec  note, 
bleacbo  (O.E.  liUncan),  escape,  slip 

Rsi'le,  170,  1231. 
blenches   (cf.  O.E.  bhnain),  tricks, 

feints,  378. 
bleo,  bio  (O.E.  blco),  colour,  counte- 
nance, 1547,  152,  441. 
blete  (O.E.  blhit),   bn'e,  miserable, 

610;  sb.  =hanl  weather,  57. 
blind  (O.E.  blind),  blind,  243,  1237. 
blis,   blisse  (O.E.  bli»f),  joy,   1280, 
420,  728;  ace.  sg.,  433;  dat.  sg., 
717. 
blissa  (O.E.   blisniau),  rejoice,   opt. 
sg.,  478;    bliBse)>  hit,  reflex.  =  re- 
joices, 435. 
bilk  (O.E.  W'/'f),  joyful,  418;  bll))ur, 

coTip.,  1108. 
bio,  =co  bleo. 
blod  (O.E.  blr,d),  blood,  1127;  blode, 

d.  sg.,  1.350. 
blostme    (O.E.    bl'Ktma),    blossoms, 

437;  blosme,  n.  pi.,  16. 
blowe  (O.E.    blOivan),  bloom,  1133, 
1201;  p.  p.  =  adj.,  in  flower,  1636; 
Ib.'.owe,  p.  p.  =  adj.,  618. 
bo,  ?ee  been, 
boo  (O.E.  buc),  book,  1.325;  bokoa, 

gen.  sg.,  1208;  boke,  d.  pi.,  350. 
bode,  see  beod. 

1)0de8t  (O.E.  bodiaii),  dost  announce, 
1152,1155;  bode>,  pr.  3.  sg.,  1170. 


bodl  (O.E.  bodig),  body,- 73. 

boje  (O.E.  bop),  bough,  dat.  sg.,  15; 
d.  plu.,  616;  bowe,  d.,  125,  1241; 
bov  =  bo'w,  ace.  Rg.,242. 

bold  (O.E.  beald),  bold,  strong,  317; 
bolde,  410;  belde,  ace.  pi.,  1715; 
SCO  note. 

boldeLche  (O.E.  bcaldlice),  boldly. 
401. 

boldhede  (O.E.  beald -i-'hMu),  rash- 
ness, boldness,  514. 

bon  (O.E.  bd)i),  bones,  ace.  plu. ,1120. 

bondeman  (O.E.  bonda  +  vian),  hus- 
bandman, bondman,  1577;  see 
note,  1.  1.507. 

bor  (O.E.  bcor),  beer,  1011. 

borde  (O.E.  bord),  table,  d.  sg.,  479, 
1402. 

bore  (O.E.  bar),  wild  boar,  d.  sg.,  408. 

bore  (O.E.  bcra),  bear,  d.  sg.,  1021; 
see  note. 

bote  (O.E.  but),  remedy,  help,  n.  sg., 
688,  700;  g.  sg.,  858. 

bote,  see  bute. 

bo}>,  see  beon. 

bo>o  (O.N.  b>Jj>ir),  both,  1681,  381; 
conj.,  boN  ..and  (an)  (  =  both... 
and).  50,  225. 

bov,  bowe,  see  b03e. 

breche  (O.E.  hrmc,  brec),  thicket, 
cop-'-'e,  14  (sec  note). 

brede  (O.E.  brwdu),  breadth,  d.,  174. 

brede  (O.E.  br^de),  roast  meat,  a.  sg., 
1030. 

brede  (O.E.  bred),  log,  d.  sg.,  905. 

bredlat  (O.E.  brrdan),  breede.st,  pr. 
2.  sg.,  1633  (see  note);  bredde,  pt. 
sg.,  101;  Ibred,  p.  p.,  1724. 

breke(O.E./;rfcaH),break,  1080, 1334. 

breme  (O.E.  brcme),  spirited,  pas- 
sionate, excited,  202,  500. 

bre>  (L.O.E.  brwif),  fury,  passion, 
emotion,  1454, 1401;  ace.  ,948;  see 
note. 

brld(O.E.  ?)ri(i),  young  bird,  nestling, 
ace,  124;  briddes,  n.  pi.,  ace   pi., 
654,  100,  d.  plu.,  107,  626;  briddo, 
d.  pi.,  ace.  pi..  Ill,  644,  123. 
brldel  (O.E.  brhld),  bridle,  1028. 
brljt  (O.E.  beorht,bnjht),  hni;ht,G23; 
brijte,  a.  sg.,  250,  1681;  brljter, 
comp.,  152;  adv.,  brihte,  1245. 
bringe,  ibrlnge(O.E.  /;rjn,7an),  bring, 
710. 1539 ;  pr.  1.  sg.,  433 :  bringeb, 
bring}.,   pr.   3.    sg.,    1171,    1534; 
brlngc,  opt    3.  .sg.,  1447;  brojte, 
broiite,  pt.  3.  bg.,  107, 1726;  ibrojt, 
ibroht.  p.  p.,  545,  1.'359. 
brod  (O.E.  brdd),  brood,  1633 ;  brode, 
d.  sg.,  93,  130. 
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"brode  (O.E.  hrdd),  broad,  n.  pi.,  75. 
brolden    (O.E.     bregdan),     plaited, 

woven,  p.  p.,  645. 
l)ro8t(O.E.6rcorf£),biea3t3,souls,978. 
■broker  (O.E.  hroj^nr),  brother,  118. 
tonme  (O.E.  Z;r(/?ic), burning,  sb., 1155. 
■buc  (O.E.  hue),  stomach,  body,  1132, 

1194. 
budel  (O.E.  hydel),  beadle,  herald, 

1169. 
"bugge,  buggea  (O.E.  bijcgan),  buy, 

procure,  .1368,  1506. 
■bur  (O.E.  hur),  dwelling,  room,  958; 

bures,  g.  sg.,   652,  a.  pi.,   1045; 

bure,  d.  sg.,  937,  d.  pi.,  649. 
burj  (O.E.  burh),  city,  766. 
T3un:e(0.E.^urHc),  stream, brook,918. 
bute  (O.E.  butan,  bat"),  prep.,  with- 
out, 183;  except,  GOO;  but,  only, 

794,  811;    adv.,   but,   only,   756; 

bote,  except,  884. 
"buue    (O.E.    bufaii),    prep.,    above, 

1346;  adv.,  208;  high,  1052. 

can,  con,  kan,  kon  (O.E.  cann),  can, 

know,  know  how  to,  pr.  1.  sg.,  263, 

1208,  170;  canst,  const,  pr.  2.  sg., 

972,   1420;   kunne.   pr.   pi.,  911; 

C'lnne,  o])t.  .sg. ,  47,  opt.  pi.,  1552; 

cu)>e,  kuj>e,  pt.,  697,  1305,  1717. 
cartare  ^0.^'.  kartr  +  O.E.  erf), carter, 

1186. 
castel  (O.E.  ca«tei< O.N. Fr.),  ca.stle, 

175,  766. 
cat  (O.E.  can),  cat,  831;  kat,  810. 
cert£3  (O.Fr.  certeg),  certainly,  1769. 
chapmon  (O.E.  ciapmon),  merchant, 

1575. 
chatere  (sound-word),  chattering,  sb., 

2S4. 
ch£.terest  (see  above),  chatterest,  322. 
ctr.terestre     (O.PL     -estre,     female 

agent),  Dame  Chatterbox,  655. 
chaierlng,     sb.,     chattering,     576; 

chaterlnge,  d.  sg.,  744. 
cbaiiling  (O.E.  o'ujl),  scolding,  295, 

284. 
cheorles  (O.E.  ceorl),  churl's,  boor's, 

g.  sg..  1494;  chorles,  512,  n.  pi., 

.509,  632;  see  note,  1507. 
cheose  (O.E.  ct'.omn),  choose,  1343. 
cherde  (O.E.  cierran),  turned,  pt.  pi., 

1C58. 
cheste(O.E.  ceast).  dispute,  strife,  n. 

sg.,  296,  d.  sg,  183. 
chide  (O.E.   cldan),  chide,  reprove, 

storm,  287,  opt.  sg.,  291 ;  chid.  pr. 

3.  sg.,  1533;  cMst,  pr.  2.  sg.,  1331; 

chidde,  pt.  sg. ,  112. 
child  (O.E.  cild),  (1)  child,  1315; 


chUde,  d.  Eg.,  782;  chUdren.  n. 
pi.,   631;    chlldre,  d.   pi.,    1776; 
(2)  =  girl,  1440,  1463;  cbUdren,  n. 
pi.,  1115;  chlldre,  d,  pi..  14.53. 
chtnne  (O.E.  cinn),  chin,  d.,  96. 
chlrche  (O.E,   cirice),  church,  608; 
chlrche-bende,  rites  of  the  church, 
1426;  chlrche-song,  hymn-singing, 
9'-4. 
chlnne(O.E.cienn),  shrieks,  clamour, 

305. 
chlst,  see  chide. 

chokerlnge  (see  note),  chucking,  604. 
clackeat  (cf.  O.N.  klaka),  clack,  gab- 
ble, 81. 
clansi  (O.E.  diemian),  cleanse,  610. 
clawe  (O.E.  cldwu),  claw,  a.  pi.,  153. 
clawe  (0.P3.  cldivian),  claw,  scratch, 

opt.  sg.,  154. 
clenche   (O.E.    (bc)cleTicean) ,    fetter, 

bind.  1206;  see  N.E.D. 
clcne  (O.E.  clSne),  cleun,  584 ;  clelne, 

302. 
clennesse  (O.E.  clwnni:i),  purity,  491. 
cleopcb  (O.E.  cleopian),  calls,  1315. 
clerk  (O.E.   cleric),  cleric,   man   in 
religious  orders;   clerkes,  g.  eg., 
1328,  n.  plu.,  722 
climbo  (O.K.  clitnlan),  climb,  833. 
clingo  (O.E.  clin)jan),  wither,  shrivel 

up,  743;  opt.  sg.,  1619. 
cliure(O.E.  clifcr),  claws,  d.  pi.,  78; 
cllurea,  d.  pi.,  84,  ace.  pi.,  1676; 
cliuers,  ace.  pi.,  155. 
clo^    (O.E.    eld/'),    cloth,    garment, 

1174;  clobe,  d.  pi.,  1.530. 
Clowe  (O.E.  clcowen),  ball,  678;  see 

.V  /•;./;. 
eludes  (O.E.  cli'td),  rocks,  1001. 
clutes  (O.E.  *cluta),  clods  (of  earth), 

d.  pi.,  1167. 
cniht   (O.E.    aiiht),    knight,    1575; 

knljt,  1087;  knljtes.  a.  pi.,  768. 
coc  (O.E.  cocc),  cock,  1679. 
codde  (O.E.  codd),  baggy  form,  1124. 
cogge  (see  note),d.  pi.,  cogs  of  a  mill- 
wheel.  86. 
col-blake  (O.E.  coZ-(-W«c), coal-black, 

75. 
cold  (O.E.  ccald),  cold,  622. 
com,  see  cuffisn. 

copenere  (O.E.  cDpenere),  lover,  1342. 
com  (O.E.  corn),  com,  brain,  1126; 

cornes,  n.  pi.,  1202. 
coue  (O.E.  cafe),  swiftly,  379. 
cradelo  (O.E.  crauol),  cradle,  d.  sg., 

631. 
craft   (O.E.   crmft),  strength,  craft, 
skill,   757;    cratte,   d.    sg.,    787; 
craftes,  n.  pi.,  568,  d.  pi.,  "711. 
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crel  (O.E,  "crseg),  neck,  throat,  335; 

He(!  note. 
crempa    (O.E.   *crcmpan),    restrain, 

17d8;  see  note,  510. 
Cristas  (O.E.  Crlxt),  of  Christ,  g.  sg., 

COO;  Cristls,  15G8. 
Criatesmasoe   (O.E.   CrlsUs-msesfe) , 

Christmas,  481. 
croked  (cf.  O.N.  krokr,  see  N.E.D.), 

crooked,  80;  icroked,  1676. 
crope    (O.E.    criopan),   creep,   819; 

crop)',  pr.  3.  sr.,  826. 
crowe  (O.E.  crdtcc),  crow,  1130;  n. 

pi.,  a.  pi.  126,  1613. 
Crowe))  (O.E.  crdu'UJi),  croweth,  pr. 

3.  sg.,  ^35. 
cumen,  comen,  kume  (O.E.  cuman), 

come,  1131,  611,  821 ;  cume.come, 

pr.    1.    sg.,    435,    1211;    ciunest, 

pr.  2.  sg.,  908,  585;  cume)>,  come)>, 

ki;me)>,  pr.  3.  sg.,  302,  1437,  683; 

cume^,  pr.  pi.  523  ;  com,  pt.  1.  sg., 

403;  com,  pt.  3.  sg.,  132;  come,  pt. 

2.  sg.,  1058;  come,  pt.  pi.,  1671; 
come,  opt.  pt.  sg.,  1015  ;  ccmen,  opt. 
pt.  pi.,  1014;  Icumen,  p.  p.,  130. 

cunde  (O.E.  cynd),  kind,  nature,  d. 
sg.,  88,  273. 

cundut  (O.Fr.  coitduit,  condut),  part- 
song,  483;  see  note. 

cunnrt,  see  can. 

cunae,  see  kun. 

cuBte  (O.E.  cj/ct),  quality,  character, 
d.  p!.,  9,d.  ?g.,  1398;  fashion,  115. 

cu)»  (O.E.  cy/'cjt),  makes  known,  pr, 

3.  sg.,  132, 138;  cujjest,  pr.  2.  eg., 
90. 

cu)>e,  see  can. 

cuu|>  (O.E.  ciV>),  known,  922. 

cwalm    (O.E.    cu-calm),    pestilence, 

death,  1199;  cualm,  1157, 
cwa)*,  see  ique^. 
cwesse  (O.Fr.  qnatieer),  crush,  1388. 

dahet  (O.Fr.  dahet),  misfortune,  99; 

cursed   be   (he),   1169,  1561;    see 

note,  99. 
dai  (O.E.  dseg),  day,  259;  dales,  g. 

sg.,  1431,  adv.  gen.  =  by  day,  1590 ; 

dal,  dale,  d.  sg.,  103,  241;  adai, 

by  day,  89. 
dai-lljt  (O.E.  deegleoht),  day-light, 

332. 
dai-rim  (O.E.  dseg-rima),  day-break, 

328. 
dai-sterre   (O.E.  dJBg-steorra),  day- 

Flar,  328. 
dale  (O.E.  dsel),  dale,  d.  sg.,  1. 
dar  (O.E.  dearr),  dare,  pr.  3.  sg., 

1110;  darr,  pr.  1.  sg.,  1106;  darst. 


pr.  2.  sg.,  853,  1695;  durro,  opt. 
sg.,  1706. 
dare  (O.E.  darian),  lurk,  lie  hidden, 

384 ;  see  note, 
deale  (O.E.  dielan),  utter,  954. 
dea))e  (O.E.  fl to/-),  death,  d.sg.,1617; 
dea)>es,  adv.  gen.  =  in  death,  1632; 
dej^,  1620. 
ded  (O.E.  dead),  dead,  1138;  dead, 

1619. 
dede  (O.E.  died),  deed,  ace.  sg.,513; 

d.  pL,  232, 1376. 
del  (O.E.  drd),  part,  1027;  sum-del, 

somewhat,  in  some  measure,  870, 

934;  ech  del,  wholly,  1027. 
deme  (O.E.  dema),  judge,  1783. 
demo  (O.E.  dc/Nari),  judge,  pronounce, 

188,  opt.  sg.,  201;  deme)>,  demK 

pr.  3.  sg.,  175.'5,  1777. 
deouel   (O.E.   dPo/ol),    devil,    1412; 

deoulene,  g.  pi.,  932;  see  note, 
deme  (O.E.  dieme),  dark,  d.  sg.,  608; 

adv.,  secretly,  1357. 
demliche  (O.E.  diern  +  Uce),  secretly, 

1423. 
dei>,  see  dea)>e. 

diche  (O.E.  die),  ditch,  d.  sg.,  1239. 
di3ele  (O.E.  diegol),  hidden,  secluiied, 

2. 
diht  (O.E.  dihtan),  prepares,  com- 
poses, pr.  3.  Eg.,  1756 ;  dlhte,  pt. 

3.    sg.,   1655;    Idist,    p.    p.,    641; 

idiht,  p.  p.  ri:.  formed,  1547. 
dim  (O.E.  dim),  dim,  dark.  369. 
dlsputinge  (cf.  O.Fr.  diiiputcr),  strife, 

875  ;  cf.  sputing',  1574. 
dom  (O.E.  di'un),  judgment,  verdict, 

n.  sg.,  1694,  1780,  ace.  sg.,  210, 

1692;    dome,   d.    sg.,    179,    193; 

domes,  g.  sg.,  1695. 
don,  do (0. E .  dun) , do, perform,  cause, 

put,  159,  603;  do,  pr.  1.  sg.,  opt. 

sg.,  298,  1092;  dest,  dost,  pr.  2. 

sg.,  321.  237;  deK  do)»,  pr.  3.  sg., 

564,  156;   do>,  pr.   pi.,   95,  157; 

dude,  pt.  sg.,  1016;  Idon,  ido,  p. 

p. ,  115, 113j  do, imp.  sg. ,  1788, 807. 
dor   (O.E.   dear),   animal,   creature, 

493.  n.  pi.  1012, 1200;  dore,  d.  pL, 

1126. 
Dorsete  (O.E.  Dorxwte),  Dorset,  .''.753. 
drajc,    draha   (O.E.   dragan),   drag, 

lead,   go,   1375,   pr.   1.   sg.,   970; 

dra3st,    pr.    2.   sg.,    589;   dxaje)), 

drahe)>,   dra3J«,   pr.    3.   sg.,   1434, 

1399,  776;  ldra3e^p.  p.,  586. 
drede  (cf.  O.E.  dricdan),  dread,  d. 

sg.,  684. 
dremti  (O.E.  dream),  melody,  d.  sg., 

314;  drelm,  21. 
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drenctae  (O.E.  drencan),  drown,  sub- 
merge, 1205. 

drlnkeji  (O.E.  drincan),  drink,  pr.  pi., 
1009. 

drlue  (O.E.  drlfan),  incite,  pursue, 
1475;  driueji,  pr.  pi.,  66,  809. 

dnmnesse  (O.E.  (/ru»(ccn€/>), drunken- 
ness, d.  sg.,  1399;  B^e  note. 

dU3e>e  (O.E.  <iuj/ii/>),  maturity,  d.  sg., 
634. 

dumb  (O.E.  dnmh),  dumb,  416. 

dune  (O.E.  dun),  nill,  down,  d.  sg., 
8;J2,  ace.  sg.,  919. 

duntes  (O.E.  dijnt),  blows,  n.  pi., 
1227. 

dure  (O.E.  duru),  doors,  d.  pi.,  778. 

durre,  see  dar. 

dusl  (O.E.  dijKig),  foolish,  unbridled, 
14G6. 

dweole,  dwole  (O.E.  d^reola,  dwola), 
error,  wandering  course,  d.  sg.< 
82.5,  ace.  sg.,  1239;  a-dwole  (in 
error),  wrong,  1777;  dweole-song, 
song  of  evil,  926. 

ear,  see  ar  or  er. 

eajding-stowe   (O.E.   cardirig-xtow), 

dwelling-place,  28. 
earen  (O.E.  care),  ears,  338. 
east  (O.E.  taut),  cnst,  923. 
eauar,  ea.uer,  eauoreuch,  see  eaer, 

euereuch. 
ech  (O.E.  I'ilc),  each,  every,  31.5,  434; 

cche,  d.  sg.,  195,  800. 
ecbe  (O.I-:.  r-ce),  everlasting, 742,1279, 
eck,  see  ek. 

edwite  (OE.  edw'it),  disgrace,  1233. 
efne  (O.E.  rfne),  sinootbly,  313. 
eft  (O.E.  ej'i),  again,  afterwards,  818, 

10C3. 
eje  (O.E.  Sage),  eye,  d.  sg.,  426;  030, 
.   Cjcn,  pl.,364,990;  ejene.n.  pi.,  75. 
eijte    (O.E.    wilt),  properly,  g.  sg., 

11.53. 
eij>5r,  see  aij»er. 
eiwai;    (O.E.    ieghicset),    everything, 

10.56. 
ek,  eke  (O.E.  eac),  also,  69,  93, 1209 ; 

eck,  174. 
elles  (O.E.  elles),  else,   662,   1010; 

elles-hwar,  932. 
ende   (O.E.    emie),   end,    652,    1785 

(see  note) ;  neighbourhood,  1132. 
endi  (O.E.  eudia7i),  end,  pr.  1.  sg., 

1456;  ende«,  pr^3.  sg.,  943. 
ene,   enes  (0,E,   aiic),   once,   1107, 

1049. 
engeles  (O.E.  engel),  angels,  pi.,  916. 
Engelonde  (O.E.  EnglaUind),  d.,  749. 
eni  (O.E.  Snig),  any,  557,  720. 


eome,  ume  (O.E.  eoman,  ieman), 

run,  1204, 638;  urneK  pr.  pi.,  376. 
er,  ere  (O.E.  ier),  ere,  before,  866, 

1309;  ear,  1560;  eror,  comp.,  for- 

merly,1738;  erest,  first,  525;  see  ar. 
erde(O.E,  card),  native  country,  d., 

460. 
eredo  (O.E.  arS'de),  at  a  loss,  devoid 

of  counsel,  1295. 
ereming    (O.E.    ierming),    wretched 

being,  nil. 
ereado  (O.E.  Srcnde),  errand,  busi- 
ness, 463. 
erien  (1).E.  ■^rinn),  plough,  1039. 
erne  (O.E.  a'rnan),  ride,  1204. 
este  (O.E.  ?>«),  pleasure,  d.  sg.,  353; 

ac.  sg.,  1504. 
este  (O.E.  *>£«),  pleasant,  bountiful, 

999,  1031. 
ete  (O.E.  etan),  eat,  108,  pr.  1.  sg., 

598;  etestu,  pr.  2.  sg.,  599;  ete^, 

pr.  pi.,  10U7. 
eu,  SCO  30. 

euch  (O.E.  iiiihu-ylc), each,  976, 1224. 
cue,  eve  (O.E.  iffen),  evening,  1687, 

41. 
euening  (cf .  O.^.jafningi) ,  equal ,  772. 
euer,  evre,  eauer,  etc.  (O.E.  fvfre), 

ever,    always,    1.32,    333;    eauer, 

eauere,  eauar,  1272,  1282,  1474; 

3aure,  see  note,  1180;   euer  mo, 

constantly,  238. 
euereuch -oaer-f  euch  (sec   above), 

every,    1271,    1316;     eauereuch, 

1279,  1315. 
eurich,  evrlcli  (O.E.  Sfre-Zlc),  every, 

cixch.  194,  229,  422. 
ey  (O.E.  ii'g),  egg,  ace.  eg.,  104;  eye, 

d.  sg.,  133;  eyre,  d.  pi.,  106. 

fair  (O.E.  f'^ger),  fair,  579;  falre, 
fayre,  439  182;  valr,  vaire,  584, 
15;  uairur,  comp.,  152;  falre, 
adv.,  excellently,  924. 

falrhcde  (O.E. /«vt'r+*7itE<iu),  beauty, 
581. 

fale,  see  fele. 

falswi  (O.E.  fealu),  reddish  brown, 
45G;  see  note. 

falle  (O.E.  feallan),  fall,  befall,  9.56, 
C30;  falle'st,  pr.  2.  sg.,  1280;  failed 
ial)>,  pr.  3.  sg.,  1240,  1424;  IfaUen, 
falle,  p.  p.,  514.  12.33. 

fala  {O.Vr.faU),  false,  210, 

fait,  fce  folde. 

fare,  vare  (O.E. /aran),  go,  fare,  be- 
have, 058,  909,  640;  pr.  1.  sg., 
454;  opt.  pi.,  552;  farest,  pr.  2. 
sg.,  421;  fare^,  far^,  pr.  3.  sg., 
1437,  245,  pr.  pi.,  380;  for,  pt.  sg., 
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1474;  farej»,  imp.  pi.,  1736;  Ifare, 
p.  p.,  1709,  400. 
fasto  (O.E.  fseste),  fast,  firmly,  796; 

ujistro,  comp.,  656. 
fastredo  (O.E.  J'aestried),  steadfast  (of 

mind).  211. 
faucua  (O.Fr.  faticuii),  falcon,  111; 

faulnin.  101. 
fedcst  (O.E.  /edan),  fecdeat,  pr.  2. 

sp.,  94;  lued,  p.  p.,  fed,  1529. 
feld.3  (O.E.  feld),  lie-Id,  d.,  1714. 
fele(O.E./;cZf), proper,  natural,  1.378. 
felo  (O.E.  fela,  frola,  feala),  many 
(with  pen.),  234,  797;  fale,  uale, 
62S,  1(JG3 ;  feole,  ueole,  1214, 1274  ; 
(a)uelo,  in  many,  20. 
felle  (O.E.  jlcllan),  overthrow,  fell, 

767. 
felle  (O-B.  fell),  skin,  d.  8g.,  1.572; 

uelle,  1013;  uel,  iicc.  eg.,  830. 
tenge   (O.E.    fnig),   grip,    bout    (of 

dialectics),  i2B5. 
feole,  see  fele. 
feor,  for  (O.E.  fmrr),  far,  923,  398; 

uor,  646;  forre,  comp.,  386. 
feorro    (O.E.   j  cor  ran),    from   afar, 

1322;  voire,  327. 
ferdo  (O.E.  Jicrd),  army,  ace.    sg., 
1156,  IGGS,  1672,  1681;  uerde,  d. 
e^.,  1790;  see  note. 
ferden  (O.E.  frran),  went,  pt.  pi., 

1789. 
fero  (O.E.  fern),  companion,  d.  sg., 

223,  n.  pi.,  932. 
fejx!r  (O.E.  fefer),  feather,  1688. 
fljt3  (O.E.  fcoht),  strife,  d.  sg.,  1B3. 
fijto,  \'l3te  (O.E. /ra/i(au),  fight,  667, 
172;   fijt,   pr.  3.  sg.,  176,   1072; 
L-ajt,  pt.  sg.,  1071. 
fljtinge  {wo  above),  d.  sg.,  1704. 
flha  (O.E.  fine),  fish,  ace.  sg.,  1007. 
fihtlac  (O.E.  feohtUlc),  fighting,  1699. 
finde,  ulade  (O.E.  Jimlan),  find,  595, 
470;  ulndestu.pr. 2.  sg.,657;  ulnt, 
pr.3.  sg.,  696;  ifunde,  p.  p.,  1515. 
fitte  (see  note),  equal  (sb.),  n.  sg.,  784. 
flehB,  see  flesch. 

fleo,  flo,  flon  (O.E.  flcogan,  fleon,  see 
Kievers,  §  .384,  a  2),  flee,  fly,  1231, 
406,  150;  fleo,  flo,  pr.  1.  sg.,  957, 
.365;  fli3St,  pr.  2.  sg.,  405,  89; 
fli3)>,  fli3t,  pr.  .3.  sg.,  506,  176; 
lloV,  pr.  pi.,  278;  flo,  imp.  sg.,  33; 
Keo,  opt.  pi.,  1673. 
flesch  (O.E.  jl.Tsc),  flesh,  1399  ;  flehs, 
ace.  sg.,  1007;  fleschea,  fleses,  gen. 
sg.,  1388,  895;  flesche,  fleshe,  d. 
3g.,  1387,  83. 
flockes  (O.E.  Jlocc),  flocks  (of  birds), 
280. 


flockes  (0.¥i.  flor),  flocks  or  tufts  (of 

wool),  427;  see  note. 
flod  (O.E.  Jldd),  flood,  946. 
flores  (O.Fr.  /Wr,jlur),  flowers,  1046. 
floK  see  flowed. 
fiowe>  (O.E./<;M-a7i),  flows,  946;  floV, 

pr.  3.  sg.,  920. 
fnast  (O.E.fiisest),  breath,  44. 
fo   (O.E.  (on) -fan),  begin,   opt.   pi., 

179 :  see  iuo. 
fode,   uode   (O.E.  foda),   offspring, 

food,  d.  sg.,  94,  606. 
f03e  (cf.  O.E.  gefog),  dei,ency,  order, 

184;  see  note. 
fo3ele,  see  fU3el. 
folc  (O.E.  folc),  people,  1023. 
folde    (O.E.   fealdan),    fold,    close, 

1326;   fait,  pr.  3.  sg.  =fold3  up, 

stammers,  37;  see  note, 
fole,  see  ful. 
folji  (O.E.  folgian),  follow,  pr.  1.  sg., 

389;    fol3eK  pr.  3.  sg.,  307;   see 

fulled, 
follot  (cf.  O.Fr.  folier),  foolishness, 

868;  see  note 
fondl  (O.Vi.  f (Indian),  try  (with  gen.), 

1442;    fondeK    pr.   3.    sg.,   1581; 

vonde,  imp.  sg.,  1063. 
for  (O.E.  for),  because  of,  for  the  sake 

of,  for  (prep,  and  conj.),  35,  32, 

902;   in  order  to  (with  inf.),  510, 

1766,  1017;  for-l>an,  for-^on,  for- 

>an  J>at,  1.396,  1100,  780;  toT-ian, 

therefore,    1600;     for->e,    for->i, 

therefore,  69,  409. 
for,  see  feor. 

forbemest  (O.E.  forbieman),  art  con- 
sumed, pr.  2.  sg.,  419. 
forbode  (O.E.  forbeodan),  forbid,  pr. 

1.  sg.,  648. 

forbonne  (O.E. /or  +  JioTznan), outlaw, 
1093. 

forbreideKO.E.  forbregdan),  pervert, 
corrupt,  pr.  pi.,  1383;  uorbrede^, 
pr.  pi.,  510;  forbrode.  p.  p.,  1331. 

fordeme  (O.E.  fordeman),  condemn, 
1098. 

fordo  (O.E.  fordun),  p.  p.,  destroyed, 
822. 

fordrue  (O.E.  fordragian),  dry  up, 
919. 

fore  (O.E.  for),  way,  ace.  sg.,  817. 

foreward  (O.E.  foreweard),  agree- 
ment, 1693;  uoreward,  1689. 

forlielo  (O.E.  forh(ian),  conceal,  798. 

forleose  (O.E.  forUoaan),  lose,  opt. 
pr.  sg.,  1344;  forleost,  forlost,  pr. 

2.  sg.,  1649,  519,  pr.  3.  sg.,  949, 
693 ;  uorlost,  pr.  3.  sg.,  619;  forles, 
pt.  sg.,  1100;  forlore,  p.  p.,  1391. 
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forlere  (O.E.  forUSran),  lead  astray, 

926. 
forieten,    forlete    (O.E.    forlStan), 

abandon,  leave  off,  lose,  96G,  988; 
forlete,  pr.  1.  sg.,  36,  opt.  sg.,  404, 

opt.  pi.,  9G1;  uorleteK  pr.  pL,  634. 
forlore,  forlost,  see  forleose. 
lorme  (0. E. /or ;«a),  first,  former,  820. 
forre,  see  feor. 

forstes  {O.E.  forst),  frosts,  524. 
fort  (O.E.  for  +  to),  until,  41. 332, 432. 
for>,  uor)»  (O.E.  forjy),   forth,   528, 

297;    for.fc    In    on,    continuously, 

SoG;  for))ure,  conip.,  further,  1606. 
for^an,  forJ>i,  see  for. 
forworl>e  (O.E.  forweor/'an),  futile, 

worthless,  p.  p., 548, 573;  forwurcle, 

p.  p.,  1491. 
fox,  uox  (O.E.  fox),  fox,  812,  819; 

foxes,  ace.  pi.,  809. 
freo,  fro  [O.E.  freo),  free,  noble,  131, 

134. 
freoman   (O.E.  freonmn),    freeman, 

man  of  standing,  1507. 
frogge  (O.E.  frofj'ja),  frog,  85,  146. 
from,  urom  (O.E.  frani),  from,  62, 

135,  1126;  vrom.  Tram,  197,  163. 
frome,  see  frume. 
frond  {O.E.  frMTuJ),  friends,  ace.  pi., 

477;  frondes.  g.  Bg.,  1154. 
frost  (O.E.  frZ'omn),  freezes,  pr.  3. 

sg.,620. 
frouri  (O.E.  frdfrian),  comfort,  pr.  1. 

sg,,  535. 
fnime,   frome  (O.E.  fruina),  begin- 
ning, 1513,  476. 
fuelkunne  (O.E.  fugol-cijnn),    bird- 
kind,  d.  sg.,  65. 
fujel  (O.E.;i(;;oO,  bird,  1135;  fajele, 

f03le,  d.  pi',  64,  277;   fujeles,  g. 

sg.,  343,  n.  pi.,  1144;  fuieles,  u. 

pi.,  1660. 
ful  (O.E.  full),  full,  247;  fcdle,  d.  sg., 

314;  ful,  adv.,  full,  very,  471,  810, 

1292. 
ful  (O.E.  fill),  foul,  612;  fole,  d.  sg., 

1096;  mine,  ace.  m.,  1196;  fole, 

ace.  n..  101 ;  vul,  vulo,  236,  31,  35 ; 

fule,  sb.,  d.  sg.,  301. 
ftdeKO.E.  fijlan),  delile,  100,  pr.  pi., 

96 ;  ifuled,  p.  p.,  110. 
fulieS  (O.E.  fijlgan),  follows,  pr.  3, 

sg.,  1239;  see  fol3i. 
fuUiche,  follclie  (O.E.  fulllcc),  fully, 

16S7,  128. 
fulste  (O.E.  fyUtan),  help,  pr.  1.  sg., 

839. 
funded  (O.E. /iuufianj,  aspire,  strive, 

719;  fundiej.,  pr.  pi.,  850. 
fUst  (O.E.fytt),  list,  1538. 


gabblnge  (O.N.  gahbd),  foolish  talk, 

lies,  626. 
jaf,  see  jefe. 
jal,  see  joUe. 

galegale  (see  note),  chatterbox,  256. 
Galewelo,  Galloway,  910. 
game  (O.E.  gamcn),  game,  pleasure, 

ncc.  sg.,  i649;    gome,  nom.  sg., 

1443;  ace.  sg.,  521. 
Kan,  gon,  go  (O.E.  (idn),  go,  1510, 

214,  1431;   gest,  pr.  2.  sg.,  875; 

EeJ>,  go>,  pr.  3.  sg.,  528,  522;  go>, 

goC,  pr.  pi.,  305,  938;  go,  opt.  sg., 

1285,  opt.  pi.,  745,  imp.  sg.,  297; 

gon  to,  proceed,  669,  838. 
3are  (O.E.  gearu),  ready,  n.  sg.,  215, 

17«0,   n.   pi.,   296;    sarre,    1222;' 

3arewe,  378. 
jaure,  see  euor. 
36  (O.E.  g?),  ye,  116;    eu,  or,  ow, 

dat.  and  ace,  1793,  114, 1686;  see 

30f,  see  3if. 

jefe,  jiue  (O.E.  giefan),  give,  1710, 

1767;  3iue,  pr.  1.  .sg.,  1686;  3eueK 

3lueJ>,  pr.  pi.,  1776,  1773  ;  3af,  3ef, 

pt.  3.  sg.,  55,  1176;  l3lue,  p.  p., 

551. 
3elp3t  (O.E .  giclpan) ,  boastest,  yelpcat, 

pr.  2.  sg.,  971;  jellpost,  3eolpest, 

julpost.  1641,  1299,  1650. 
gelua  (O.Fr.  geUn),  jealous,  1077. 
3eme  (O.E.  glcmc),  care,  649,  727. 
3eae  (see  note),  answer,  845;  pr.  1. 

sg.,  893. 
geTiTce  (O.E.  gengr),   effective,   804, 

1065;  usual,  coramon,  1002. 
geng>(O.E.  <7ar(i/a,-i),g0€S,  pr.  3.  Bg., 

376. 
gente  (O.Fr.  gent),  gentle,   n.  pi., 

204. 
3eolpest,  see  telpst. 
3eoneJ>,  see  3onle. 
3eorne,  3ome  (O.E.  geome),  eagerly, 

1352,  538. 
3ep  (O.E.  g''np),  cunning,  clever,  465. 
3ephede(d.E.f/eap+*Widu), cunning, 

sb.,  583. 
3er  (O.E.  gear),  year,  dat.  ace.  sg., 

101,   790;   a-3ero,  in  the  spring, 

1133;  see  note. 
3era  (O.E.  gicnl),  stick,  777. 
3et,  3eto  (O.E.  g'let,  gkta),  yet,  still, 

moreover,  545,  747;   3ette,  1307; 

3Ut,  363,  1697;  )>e  3et,  see  note, 

1624. 
3eueK  see  jefe. 
gidtllche(O.E.^r/fii^  + lice), foolishly, 

12S2. 
gldle  (O.E.  gydig),  foolish,  d.,  291. 
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jlf,  5ef  (O.E.  gif,  gyf),  if,  56,  347. 
ginno  (O.Fr.  engin),  skill,  cunning, 

(hX.  ace.  sg.,  669,  765. 
gljir.e>  (O.E.  qinnan),  begin,  pr.  pi., 

437,  1700. 
glad   (O.E.  glsed],   glad,   sg.,    434; 

glade,  pi.,  424,  451 ;  gladur,  comp. 

sg..  19;  gladdere,  pi.,  737. 
gleu  (O.E..';/J«!f),  wipe,  prudent,  193. 
god,  godo  (O.E.  gi'd)^  good,  sg,  and 

pi.,  477,  605;  godca,  g.  sg,,  563; 

godne,  ROC.  m. ,  812. 
God,   Godd    (O.E.   God);   God,    867, 

1543;  Godos,  g.  sg.,  357. 
Goddspel    (O.E.    godupdl),    gospel, 

1270;  Goddspelle,  d.  sg.,  1209. 
godhedo   (O.E.  gml  +  *hiLdu),   good- 
ness, merit,  351 ;  godede,  582. 
3oe|'3  (O.E.  geoqoif),  youth,  d.  sg., 

633. 
303elinge  (see  not€),  outcry,  d.,  40. 
gold  (O.E.  gold),  gold,  1366. 
gollnc    (O.E.    goUlJlnc),    goldfinch, 

llaO. 

30lle,    30llea   (cf.  O.E.   gicllan,  see 

note,  223),  yell,  scream,  972,  977; 

30Ue3t,  joist,  pr.  2.  sg.,  223,  985 ; 

3al,  pi.  sg.,  112. 
golnesse  (O.E.  gdbici^s),  wantonness, 

lust,  d.,  492,  498. 
goiie,  see  game. 

3omere  {O.E.  gromere),  sadly,  415, 
30nd  (O.E.  gcon),  that,  yonder,  pro., 

119. 
30ng-,  see  3ung-. 
30nio  (O.E.  gcotii'^u),  yawn,  opt.  sg., 

292;  jeoneK  pr.  3.  sg.,  1403. 
gore  (O.E.    gdra),  triangular  piece 

set  in  a  garment,  gown,  515. 
gost  (O.E.  gust),  spirit,  ghost,  1401, 

nil;  gostes,  g.  sg.,  1393. 
gradde,  see  grede. 
grarae  (O.E.  grama),  anger,  hann, 

49;  grome,  "d.  sg.,  1090. 
gmntl,grauntl(O.Fr.f;ranft'r),  grant, 

pr.  1.  pg.,  201,  745. 
gnis  (O.E.  g:a:i),  grass,  1042. 
grede  (O.E.  grUxlan),  cry  out,  308, 

1663,  pr.  1.  sg.,  474;  gredest,  pr, 

2.  sg.,  5G6;  gn^ed,  pr.  3.  sg.,  1533; 

gredeK  pr.  pi.,  1671;  gradde,  pt. 

i!g.,  936,pt.  pl.,10G2;  igrad,  p.p., 

.1149. 
grelo  (O.E.  grug),  grey,  834, 
grene(O.E.f/rr;it'),  green.  18;  d.  pi., 

45t.. 
gTJt,  grete  (O.E.  great),  great,  large, 

^4^8,  318;  grettere,  comp.,  74. 
grimliclio  (O.E.  grimmlice),  cruelly, 

1332. 


grine  (O.E.  grin),  snare,  d.  sg.,  1059; 

pi..  1056. 
grlsllch  (O.E.  grislic),  horrible,  224, 

1003. 
grit>  (O.E,  grip),  peace,  truce,  1005, 

13G9. 
gri)>-bruche  (O.E.  grip-bryce),  breach 

of  the  peace,  1734. 
grom  (O.E.  gram),  angry,  perturbed, 

992. 
grome,  see  g^iame. 
gromes   (O.N.   grOmr),   boys,   1115, 

1045. 
gronl  (O.E.  grduian),gio&n,  opt.  sg., 

872. 
gropeV  (O.E.  grdpian],  feel,  handle, 

pr.  3.  sg.,  1496. 
groue  (O.E.  grdf),  grove,  d.  sg.,  380. 
growe  (O.E.   grOican),  grow,   1134; 

pt.  pi.,  136. ' 
grucchlng     (cf.      O.Fr.     groitchier), 

grumbling,  423. 
grulde  (O.E.  grillan),  were  twanging, 

opt.  2.  sg.,  142. 
grunde  (0.'E..grund),  ground,  d.,  278. 
Guldeforde,  Guildford,  191. 
3iilinge  (cf.  O.E.  gicllan),   yelling, 

sb.,  1043. 
3iUpest,  see  3elpst. 
gult  (0;E.  gylt),   sin,   guilt,   1410; 

guld,  1427;  gulte,  d.  sg.,  874. 
gulte  (O.E.  gyltaii),  is  guilty,  pr.  ind. 

3.  sg.,  1523;  see  note. 
3unge  (O.E.  gcoiig),  young,  n.  sg., 

14:34;  pi.,  1134. 
3Uiigliiige,  3UJiliiige(0.E.  geougling), 

young  girl,  d.   sg.,   1447,  n.   sg.. 

1433  ;  jongling,  n.  sg.,  infant,  635. 
3Ut,  see  3et. 

habbe  (O.E.  hahhan),  have,  258,  pr, 
1.  sg.,  174,  cpl.  sg.,  99;  hauest, 
pr.  2.  sg.,  153;  haueK  Muet.  pr. 
3.  sg.,  301,  113;  habbeK  habbet, 
habeK  baueK  pr.  pi.,  431,  651, 
1611,  1675;  hadde.  pt.  sg.,  395, 
1083;  (n)addest,  pt.  2.  sg.,  1061; 
badde,  pt.  pi.,  lOOS. 

hacche  (O.E.  hsecc),  casement,  d.  sg., 
1058. 

hajc  (O.E.  haga),  homestead,  hedge, 
d.  pi.,  585;  hahe,  d.  pi.,  1612. 

ha3el  (O.E.  hagol,  hiegol),  hail,  1002. 

hajte  (see  A".£.X>.), hatched,  pt.  3.  sg., 
105. 

haho,  see  haje. 

halde,  holde  (O.E.  hcaldan),  hold, 
keep,  consider,  1369,  3;  boldest, 
pr.  2.  sg.,  1517;  bait,  pr.  3.  sg., 
356;  bold,  pt.  sg.,  144;  holde,  pt. 
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pi,  12,  pt.  opt.  sg.,  51;  iholde,  p. 
p.,  1723. 
liale(O.E.  /i^aZ/i),comer,  secret  place, 
d.  sg.,  2;  see  note. 

Halter  (O.E.  hssl/ter),  halter,  1023. 

nalue  (O.E.  heal/),  side,  d.  Pg.,  109, 

887. 
liam,  horn  (O.E.  ham),  home,  adv. 
ace,  1.531,  4.57.  1534;  attom,  at 
home,  1527. 
hard  (O.E.  /K-anZ),  hard,  severe,  1691; 
harde,  5.'50;  an  sb.  =  hard  weatlior, 
450;  dillicult  (circumstances),  703. 

hardellclie  (O.E.  hcardlice),  bravely, 
402. 

liare  (O.E.  hara),  hare,  n.,  373. 

harm,  harem  (O.E.  hearm),  hann, 
1254,  1260;  hareme,  d.  sg.,  IIGI. 

harpo  (O.E.  hearpe),  harp,  343,  22. 

hatiet  (O.E.  luitian),  hates,  pr.  3. 
sg. ,  230. 

hattest,  f.ec  hot. 

hauec,  haueck  (O.E.  heafoc),  hawk, 
307.  303;  hauekea,  g.  sg.,  271. 

he  (O.E.  he),  he,  it,  etc.,  21;  bis.  Is, 
g.,  100,  403;  him,  d.,  122;  hine, 
ace,  236,  680, 1374  ;  fern.,  ho,  heo, 
he,  n.,  19,  934.  141;  hire,  hure, 
fern.  g.  and  d.,  26,  1599;  hi,  heo, 
ace,  29,  939,  1438;  neu.,  hit,  it, 
28,  1090;  his,  its,  100,  232;  plu., 
hi,  ho,  heo,  n.,  10,  66,  931;  hore, 
here,  heore,  hire,  g.,  280,739. 1612, 
L560;  hom,  heom,  d.,  62,  930;  hi, 
heo,  ft. ,  108,  926. 

heare,  here  (O.E.  hier),  hair,  d.  pi., 
1550,  428. 

hecst,  see  heje. 

heje,  hcie  (O.E.  lieah),  high,  adv., 
9S9,  1646;  on  heh,  1405,  1456; 
herre,  conip.,  1637 ;  (alre-)hecst, 
super.,  687;  a(lj.,hex8t,  d.sg.,970. 

hegge(O.E.  /irc(/),hedge,d.sg.,17,59. 

heie  (O.E.  heg^),  hedge,  d.  sg.,  819. 

heisug'ge  (O.E.  hegc-sugge),  hedge- 
sparrow,  505. 

helle  (O.E.  hdl),  hell,  d.  sg.,  1014. 

helpe  (O.E.  helpan),  help,  with  dat., 
664,  pr.  1.  sg.,  484;  help>>.  pr.  3. 
sg.,  171. 

heme  (O.E.  -hitme),  householders, 
masters,  n.  pi.,  1115. 

hen  (O.E.  henn),  hen,  413. 

Henri,  Henry,  1091. 

iieo,  heore,  heom,  etc.,  see  he. 

hoonne,  honno  (O.E.  heonan),  hence, 
1673,  66. 

heorte,  horte  (O.E.  heorte),  heart, 
mind,  1565,37;  horte, g.  sg.,d.  sg., 
945,  678. 


heouene,    houene     (O.E.     htofon), 
heaven,  d.  sg.,  916,  897 ;  for  com- 
pounds see  houenkinge,  etc. 
hepe  (O.E,  heap),  heap;  ful  hi  hepe 

=:full  to  overOowing,  360. 
her,  here  (O.E.  hTr),  here,  462,  931; 
herbi,  127;  herof,  from  this,  con- 
ceming  this,  1076,  875;  heruore, 
therefore,  1165. 
herdo,  see  ihere. 
herdca  (O.E.  hicrde),  shepherdfl,  n. 

pl.,2f<6. 
hero,  H('e  heare. 

here    (O.E.   here),    ravaging    army, 
troop,  d.  sg.,  1709,  1790,  see  note; 
ace  sg.,  1702. 
hereat  (O.E.  herian),  praisost,  pr.  2. 

sg.,  1518. 
hergonge  (O.E.  heregang),  invasion, 

d.,  1191. 
heriingo  (O.E.  heriinig),    praise,  n. 

sg.,  981. 
herre,  sec  heje. 
hes   (O.E.   hies),   sentence,   judicia' 

p'ono':nccmont,  748 ;  see  note, 
heto  (O.E.  hetc),  hate,  sb.,  167. 
heuod  (O.E.  hrafod),  head,  74;  aco. 

sg.,  119. 
hi,  see  he. 

hlder  (O.E.  hider),  hither,  462, 1690. 
hi3te  (O.E.  /i (//ita/i), rejoice,  pr.l.sg., 

.532;  hijtej.,  pr.  3.  sg.,  436. 
hi3te  (O.E.  /('//((),  joy,  n.  sg.,  272; 

ace  sg.,  1103. 
htmward,  with  fo  =  toward8  him,  375. 
hino,  sec  he. 

hine  (O.E.  'h'nia :  (nj/in)  hi(g)na),  ser- 
vants, n.  pi.,  1115. 
h03e(0.E.  hogii),  care,  thought,  701; 

see  note,  537. 
hoje^  (O.E.  hngian),  is  anxious,  pr. 

3.  sg.,  455. 
h03lule      (O.E.      hogful,      hohful), 
anxious,  thoughtful,  n.  pi.,  537; 
hohful,  1292,  1295;  see  note, 
hoked  (O.E.  /u'cer/c),  curved,  hooked, 

79;  ihoked,  1675. 
hoke>  (O.E.  *hi'cian),  winds  along, 

pr.  3.  sg.,  377. 
hole  (O.E.  hoi),  hole,  d.  sg.,  826; 
cropJ>  to  hole,  goes  to  earth;  see 
also  hol3. 
holj  (OH.  /io?/i),  hollow,  adj.,  n.  Bg., 

C13,  1113;  hole,  d.  sg.,  965. 
hoU  (O.E.  hrdig),  holy,  721,  1382. 
holiuesse   (O.E.  hfdignes),   holiness, 

900. 
hom,  see  ham,  he. 

honde  (O.E.    hand),    hand,   d.    sg., 
1372;  ace  pi.,  1651. 
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hongl   (O.E.   hangian),   bang,   816; 

longest,  pr.  2.  sg.,  1142;  honge^, 

pr.  sg.,  1132,  pr.  p!.,  1612;  hong, 

imp.  bg.,  8.58. 
honno,  Rce  heonne. 
hord  (O.E.  hord),  hoard,  467. 
home    (O.E.    horn),    horn,   d,   sg., 

318. 
hors  {O.E.  hoTf),  horse,  629;  horse, 

hoisse.  d.  pi.,  1062,  768. 
hose  (O.E.  //<7,<i),  hoarse,  harsh,  504. 
hot  (O.E.  Iiutav),  commands,  pr.  3. 

Fg.,  779;  hattest,  pu.s3.  2.  sg.  =art 

called,  2.'55;  hoten,  p.  p.  =  called, 

256. 
hot,  hole  (O.E.  hat),  hot,  1275;  wk., 

14.'-i4. 
hoJ>  (O.E.  hdn),  hangs,  pr.  3.  sg., 

1123;  Ihonge,  p.  p.,  1136. 
hou  (O.E.  h7ow),  hue,  colour,  a.  sg., 

61£';  howe,  d.  sg.,  152. 
houenclijte  (O.E.  hfofonleoht),  light 

of  heaven,  d.  Bg.,  732. 
honcnericho  (O.E.  lieoj'oimce),  king- 
dom of  heaven,  d.  Pg.,  717. 
houejiMnge  (O.E.  hcoftnwynimj)  ,]i\n^ 

of  heaven,  d.  sg.,  862. 
houenticge    (O.E.    Jicofon  +  tenge), 

reaching  to  heaven,  1001 ;  sec  note 
houhaij'e    (O.E.    hoh  +  xt/'),  anxious 

journeyings,  1586 ;  see  note, 
hu  (O.E.  //'■;),  how,  46,  263. 
hude  (O.E.  liijd),  bide,  skin,  a.  sg., 

1114. 
hude  (O.E.  hi/dun),  hide,  1113,  pr.  1. 

str,,  2(i5;  hud,  imp.  sg.,  164. 
hulng  (0.1"'r.  Iiucr),  outcry,  clamour, 

126 i;  see  note, 
hule,  vie,  ule  (O.E.   iilr),  owl,  41, 

143, 26, 837;  houle,  1662,  1785. 
htmd  (O.E.  huj'd),  dog,  hound,  817; 

hundes,  pen.  sg.,  822,  n.  pi.,  375; 

hucde,  d.  sg.,  814. 
hundred   (O.E.   hundred),  hundred, 

1101. 
hunger  (O.E.   hunger),  hunger,  d., 

1191. 
hunio,  see  ich. 
hupj>  (O.E.  *hy}ipan),  hops,  leaps,  pr. 

3.  sg.,  379;'hupte,  pt.  3.  sg.,  1636; 

see  note,  379. 
bUT9,  see  he,  Ich. 
hure    (O.E.    hnriJ],    especially   (see 

note),  1483;  hure  and  hure,  11, 

481. 
hume(O.E.  ////nfc),  corner,  d.  sg.,14. 
hva  (O.E.  huf),  bouse,  623;  hUBes,  g. 

.sg.,  1155,  n.  pi.,  1203;  huse,  d.  sg., 

479,  d.  pi.,  1333. 
hwan,  see  hwo. 


hwanne     (O.E.     Incnnne,     hicssnvr, 

hwonne),  when,  1244;  hwan,  1264; 

hwon,    1560;    wane,    420;    wan, 

459;  wonne,  38;  wone,  327;  won, 

324;  wanna,  430, 
hwar  (O.E.  luriSr),  where,  932,  1727; 

whar,  64 ;  war,  526 ;  ware,  1049 ; 

warto,  why,  464. 
hwaniore    (see    above),    wherefore, 

1121 ;    wareuoro,   waruore,    267, 

1618. 
hwat,  wat  (O.E.  hicxt),  whatl  well! 

(intcrj.),  1730,  635. 
hwatllche  (O.E.  hweetUce),  quickly, 

1708. 
hwa^cr,  wa}>er  (O.E.  hwsef^er),  which 

(of  two),  1198, 106 1 ;  hwe>er, we^er, 

1408,  991;  ware,  151. 
hwaj>er     (O.E.     tnraej^er),    whether 

(conj.),  hwai>€r...^e,  whether.. .or, 

1362;  wc))er,  824. 
hwl.  wl  (O.E.  hw,),  909,  218;  whi. 

150. 
hwile,  wile,  ^Tule  (O.E.  hwll),  while, 

period  of  time,  1591,6,  d.  sg.,  14-58; 

wile,  adv.  dat,  pi.  =  formerly,  202; 

wule,  adv.  d.  pi.,  sometimes,  1542. 
hwlt  (O.E.  hii-U),  white,  1276. 
hwo.  wo,  wa(O.E.  /;jtv7),  who  (interr.), 

1195,  113,  1782;  wu.  n.  sg.,  187; 

hwan,  wan,  d.  sg. ,  1509,  530 ;  hwat, 

wat,  ncu.,  1296,  185. 
hwon,  see  hwanne. 
hwuch,  wucche  (O.E.  hici/lc),  which, 

what  (adj.  and  pro.),  1504,  1443; 

hwucche,  d.  sg.,  936;  wucche,  d. 

pi.,  1319. 

I,  see  ich. 

ibedde  (O.E.  gebcdda),  bedfellow,  968, 

1490. 
Ibere  (O.E.  gebivni),  noise,  outcry, 

222,  1348.  ' 
ibolwe  (O.E.  helga?i),  swollen  with 

ra;,'e,  p.  p.,  145. 
iborje  (O.E.  hcorgan),  saved,  p.   p., 

8K3. 
ibroded   (O.E.   bradian),    extended, 

p.  p.,  1312.  ' 
ibunde  (O.E.  bindan),  bound,  held 

(responsible),  p.  p.,  656,  1354. 
.  ich  (O.E.  u),  1, 1,  3;  Ic,  1049;  I,  293, 

448;  nie,d.  and  ace,  34,39  ;unker. 

dual  gen.,  151;  hnnke,  dual  dat.. 

1733;  we,  nom.  pi.,  5.52;  us,  dat. 

ace,   187,  188;   ure,  g.  pi.,  650, 

9.58. 
icnowe    (O.E.    (jccnawan),    acknow- 
ledge, cultivate,  cherish,  opt.  sg., 

477. 
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icrande  (O.E.  gecynde),  natural,  114; 

Icundur,  comp.,  85. 
icxmdeliche  (O.E.  gecyndelice),  natur- 
ally, 1421. 
Icweme  (O.E.  ^<'CK'eman),please,  1784. 
idel,  see  ydel. 
idilit,  sec  diht. 
idonie  (O.E.  {ge)dcorfan),  afflicted, 

p.  p.,  11.53. 
iduje  (cf.    O.E.   djigan),  profitable, 

plcusin;^,  1582. 
ifuTii(O.E.  //('/■ym),  of  long  ago,  1306; 

ivTime,  6o7. 
igrad,  see  grede. 
igranied   (O.E.   gramian),    enraged, 

p.  p.,  dSo,  1603. 
Igftede   (cf.    O.E.    grsedan),   crying, 

clamour,  sb.,  1613. 
ihende  (O.E.  gchcnde),  near,  at  hand, 

1131, 1203,  sb.  =  conveniences,  651. 
ihcre,   IMre   (O.E.  geh'teran),   hear, 

224.   312;    iiereV,    pr.    pi.,    222; 

iherde,  herde,  pt.  sg.,  1635,  293; 

iherd,  Ihert,  p.  p.,  1317,  1763. 
Ihoded    (O.E.   geliadian],    ordained, 

p.  p.,  1177,  1311. 
Ihold    (O.E.     gehcald),     protection, 

stront,'hold,  621. 
Iholde,  see  halde. 
ihonge,  see  hoK 
i^ep^(O.E.cr/;«H),  takes  heed, awaits, 

1228. 
ikundo  (O.E.  gecynd),  nature,  a.  eg., 

1383. 
iladde  (O.E.  ladnn),   carried,   con- 
ducted, p.  p.,  398,  1294. 
liast,  see  ilesto. 
llefde  (O.E.  gellefan),  believed,  pt. 

•■^«.,  123. 
ileste  (O.E.  gchentar)),  la.^^t,  continue, 

311 ;  lle3te>,  ilest.  ilast,  pr.  3.  sg., 

347,  1451,  1038. 
ilete,  lete  (O.E.  gelSte,  O.N.  Ixti), 

face,  expression,  appearance,  403, 

1446,  35.  1715. 
ilich  (O.E.  gdic),  like,  alike,  316; 

iliche,  i^^.,  358;  iliche,  sulv.,  618. 
ilike  (O.E.  gd'ica),  like,  (thy)  sort,  n. 

pl.,  157,  ii60. 
like  (O.E.  ilza),  same,  99. 
me  (O.N.  idr),  wrong,   adj.,  1536; 

evil  (niiin),  421. 
lloje,  see  1136. 
ilome  (O.E.  gclome),  often,  49;  lome, 

1545;  ilomest,  super.,  595. 
Homed,  see  lomi. 

iloue  (O.E.  f)d?o/a),  lover,  pl.,  1047. 
imeind.  see  meln|>. 
imene  (O.E.  gtmicne),  common,  234. 
imene  (O.E.  *gemiena<.gcmdria),  com- 


panion,  see  note,  1412;  Imene 
(O.E.  gemSjie),  iellowship,  301. 

Imlst.  sec  mist. 

Imunde  (O.E.  gemynd),  care,  con- 
sideration, dat.,  1516;  ace,  252. 

in  (O.E.  in),  in.  on,  1,  14,  103, 1123; 
into,  SOS.  1118;  Ine,  3-50,  438. 

innoh  (O.E.  nem'h),  enough,  suffi- 
ciently,  adv!",  1220,  1319. 

ino3e  (O.E.  (jtnuh),  enough,  many, 
adj.  pi.,  16*;  Izioh,  1182. 

insijt  (O.E.  iH-f- «■/(/•,  $iht),  discern- 
ment, 195;  insmte,  1187. 

into  (O.E.  into),  into,  150. 

inurae,  nee  nime, 

Ipelnt  (O.I'r.//(ifu/re,  peint),  painted, 
p.  p.,  76. 

IquejHj  (O.PL  gecicejHin),  speak,  say, 
502 ;  quaK  quad,  cwatS,  pt.  3. 
sg.,  117,  117,  1739;  icwede,  p.p., 
1653. 

iredi  (O.E.  gerSde  +  ig),  ready,  488. 

Irish  (O.E.  Jrifc),  Irish,  322. 

Irlondo  (O.E.  Iraland),  Ireland,  d., 
907. 

iachend,  see  Bchende. 

lachire  (O.E.  gcucirun),  utter,  speak, 
1532.' 

iBClirud  (O.E.  <7<?»cryJan),  clad,  p.  p., 
1529. 

Ise  (O.E.  wen,  irev),  iron,  1030. 

iseche,  see  seche. 

ieeid,  see  segge. 

isene  {O.ll.  gcgkru),  visible,  166, 
275. 

iBeo,  ison,  iflo  (O.E.  geteon),  see,  1268, 
383,  366;  leeo,  Ibo,  bo,  pr.  1.  sg., 
1219,  327,  34;  laihat,  alchBt,  pr.  2. 
sg.,  1225,  242;  isij.,  BiK  su>,  IscK 
ise;^,  pr.  3.  sg.,  407,  9rj0,  246,  424, 
146.5;  80>,  pr.  pl.,  884;  iseo,  (n)kio, 
opt.  sg.,  1241,674;  isej,  pt.  3.  sg., 
29;  18636,  (njlBeye,  opt.  pt.  sg.,  425, 
382. 

iBhilde,  see  schllde. 

ishote  (O.E.  KCititan),  shot,  p.  p.,  23, 
1121. 

Ifilaja  (O.E.  ulcan),  slain,  p.  p.,  1142. 

ifillde,  see  slide. 

iBlOied  (O.E.  'tltcian),  made  plausi- 
ble, specious,  p.  p.,  841. 

IsoEie,  ysome  (O.E.  getdm),  recon- 
ciled, friendly,  n.  pl.,  1735,  d.  pl., 
180. 

Ispild,  see  spiHe. 

isprunge,  see  springe. 

istuEge  (O.E.  ttinijun),  thrust,  p.  p., 
515. 

lEunde  (O.E.  gerund),  sound,  safe, 
1102. 
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Isuolje  (O.E.  sicelgau),   swallowed, 

p.  p.,  146. 
Iswike  (O.E.  fje«irican),  cease,  fail, 

opt.  pi.,  929;  nlsvicBt,  pr.  2,  sg., 

with  neg.,  406;  see  note. 
It,  SCO  be. 
itiache  (O.E.  gcticcati),  tench,  pr.  1. 

pg.,  1347. 
iteid  (O.E.  tlcfjan),  tied,  p.  p.,  778. 
i>eiiche  (O.E.  pe/K'nccan),  remember, 

opt.  3.  sg. ,  723. 
l^runge,  ."^cc  fringe, 
itide  (O.E.  qctulan),  betide,   befall, 

inf.,  1733,'opt.  sg.,  1216;  Itld,  itlt, 

pr.  3.  sg.,  12.56,  1521. 
itojen  (O.E.  tmn),  reared,  brought  up, 

p.  p.,  172.5. 
Itrede   (O.E.    tredan),    trodden,  en- 
gendered, p.  p.,  .501. 
iucd,  see  fedeat. 

iai  (O.E.  \thi),  ivy,  d.  sg.,  27.  617. 
luo  (O.E.  get'uu),  capture,  seize,  612, 

1628;  ifoS,  pr.  pi.,  1615. 
iuo  (O.E.  gcfCih),  foe,  ace.  sg.,  1716. 
ivume,  see  If  urn. 
Iwar    (O.E.    gcicser),    aware,    147 ; 

Iwarre,  n.  pi.,  1221. 
Iwamessa  (O.E.j/ctrferni'.i),  wariness, 

1228. 
iweld  (O.E,  gc^rcalJ),  power,  control ; 

nail  iweld  =  cannot  help,  1.543. 
i'elnne  (O.E.  geicinnan),  win,   766, 

1290. 
iWis  (O.E.  (jcirisn),  indeed,  certainly, 

3.5,  118. 
iwit  (O.E..7f  «■{«).  undci-.standing,  774, 

1188;  Iwitte,  d.,  1217. 
iwone,  iwune  (O.E.  fjcuuna),  custom, 

usual,  adj.  or  sb. ,  475,  1318;  see 

note. 
Iworpe,  see  worpe. 
lwor|)e,  bce  •wur>o. 

Jecus,  Jesus,  1092. 

kan,  kon,  see  can. 

kanunes  (N.Fr.  canonic,  see  N.E.D. 

canuii'-"),  canons,  729. 
kare  (O.E.  ccaru),  care,  1590. 
kele  (O.E.  c.7//).  key,  d.  sg.,  1557. 
kene  (O.E.   ctne),   keen,  bold,   276, 

528. 
kepa  (O.E.  cPpau),  like,  wish;  ko- 

picli  =  AT/'e  icb,  1.54;  see  note, 
king  (O.E.  cynivg,  cijng),  king,  2.35, 

d.  sg.,  1728;  kinges,  g.  sg.,  1095. 
knarres  (cf.  Ij.G.  /vJiarz-c),  rocks,  1001. 
kni3t,  sec  cniht. 
kukeweld  (O.Fr.  cucitault),  cuckold, 

1544. 


kume(O.E.cj/mf,ci(;'/if), coming,  sb., 

436. 
kume,  kumeK  see  ciunen. 
kim  (O.E.   cynn),   kin,   kind,   714; 

kunne,  d.,  1099.  g.  pi.,  888, 1396. 
kunna.  ku)>e,  see  caji. 
kunrede  (O.E.  cyjut  +  ricrfen), kindred, 

1677. 
kur8est(0.E.  cumian),  cursest,  1178. 

la  (O.E.  Zd),  oh!,  1.543. 

lacche  (O.E.  Is&ccan),  seizo,  1057. 

laje  (O.N.  lagr),  low,  adv.,  1456 ;  loje, 

1052. 
laje  (O.E.  lagu,  lah-),  custom,  law, 

969,  1037. 
lahfulnesse  (<0.E.  lagUy  lah-),  law- 
fulness, 1741. 
Iai,  see  Ugge. 
lame,  lome  (O.E.  lama),  lame,  weak, 

1732,  364. _ 
lasse  (O.E.  IwnKa),  less,  lower,  adj., 

1227,  482,  1406;  adv.,  370. 
last  (O.E.  licstan),  lusts,  pr.  3.  sg., 

516,  1466;  lest,  1450. 
lat,  sec  leto. 
late  (0. E .  last),  late,  adv. ,  1147 ;  later, 

comp.,  963;  see  note, 
lauedi  (O.E,   hlajdiqe),   lady,  wife, 

959,  1509;  lefdl,  1051;  lauedies, 

n.  pi.,  1338. 
lauerd,  louerd  (O.E.  hldj'ord),  lord, 

hu.sbaiid,     959,     968;     lauerdes, 

louerdcs,  g.  sg.,  1586,  1589. 
lecties  (O.E.  I'x),  looks,  appearance, 

1140;  see  note, 
leide,  see  legge. 
lede  (O.E.  inidan),  lead,  1684;  lodest, 

pr.   2.  sg.,   1672;    lede)>,   pr.    pi., 

280, 
Icfdi,  see  lauedi. 
legge  (O.E.  Iccgan),  lay,  pLice,  1224; 

lell.,  pr.  3.  sg.,  801;  leidest,  pt.  2. 

sg.,  104;  leide,  pt.  3.  sg.,  467. 1057. 
lele.  see  llgge. 
leng  (O.E.  leng),  longer,  oomp.  adv., 

42,  493. 
leng^  (O.E.  leng/ni),  length,  174. 
lenst  (O.E.  lii'nan),  lendest,  givest, 

pr.  2.  sg.,  756. 
leof,  lof  (O.E.  Icof),  dear,  precious, 

1277,  203;  loue,  968;  )>3it  leof  is 

=  w}io  delights,  1524. 
leofmon    (O.E.    leaf  +  man),    lover, 

1430. 
leorai,  see  loml. 

lepe  (O.E.  leap),  basket,  d.  sg.,  3-59. 
lere  (O.E.  lirre),  empty,  1.528. 
lere  (O.E.  l^ran),  teach,  1017,  pr.  1. 

.^g. ,  1347;  lerdesfc.  pt.  2.  sg.,  1053. 
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lese  (O.E.  llat),  false,  worthless,  pi., 

75G. 
lesing  (O.E.  leamng),  falseliood,  848. 
lest,  see  last, 
lete   (O.E.   Wtan):    (1)    let,    allow, 

14.')7;  lat,  let,  pr.  3.  sg.,  dOH,  919; 

lete)>,  pr.  2.  pi.,  1699;  let,  pt.  3.  sg., 

8;  lette,  pt.  3.  sg.,  952  (see  note); 

lat,  imp.  sg.,  2.58;  lateK  in^'P-  pi-. 

1729.    (2)  let  alone,  leave,  let,  pr. 

3.  sg.,  1.530;  lete>,  pr.  pi.,  1771; 

lete,  infin.,  1471.    (3)  cuuscd,  let, 

pt.  3.  sg.,  1093.    (4)  refniin  from, 

leten,  lete,  inf.,  1018,  144.3;  lat, 

pr.   3.  sg.,  2.50;    lete,  pt.  2.  sg., 

1308,   (5)  think  of,  value,  leteK  pr. 

pL, 1774. 
lete,  see  llete. 
leK  see  ligge. 

leue  (O.E.  lf:(if),  leave,  sb.,  4-57. 
leue  (O.E.  leaf),  leaves,  a.  pi.,  4.56; 

leues.  pi.,  1046,  1326. 
libbe  (O.E.  Zi^/xni),  live,  1192;  UbbeK 

pr.  pi.,  1012;  Ubbe,  opt.  pi.,  1006. 
licome  (O.E.  lU-hama,  Ucuma),  body, 

10.54. 
UcBt,  see  1136. 
llf  (O.E.  lif),  life,  1127,  988;  Uue,  d. 

.'^g.,  1078;  Hues,  adv.  gen.  =  alive, 

103  3, 1034;  for  hia  Hue,  to  save  his 

life,  1078. 
llfdaje  (O.E.  Vfd^g),  life,d.  pi.,  1141. 
1136   (O.E.    U'igan),  lie,   prevaricate, 

853;  liest,  pr.  2.  sg.,  367;  1130,  opt. 

2.  Eg.,  .599;  U03e,  p.  p.,  847. 
llgg-9(0.E.  licijan),  lie,  1200;  ll)>,lej>, 

pr.  3.  sg.,  430, 1494;  Ust,  pr.  2.  sg., 

1.502;  ligge>,  pr.  pi..  9-59;  Ilg-ge, 

opt.  pr.  sg.,  1619;  lai,  lele,  opt. 

pt.  sg.,  1-509,  134. 
Il3t,  liht  (0. E.  leoht),  light,  734,  949 ; 

ll3te.  liite,  d.  sg.,  163,  1431. 
il3tliche,    imtllc?    (O.E^   UohtUce), 

easily,  lightly,  8.54.  17/4. 
imtlicli  (O.E.  Icohtlic),  easy,  118-5. 
liim   (O.E.    lim),    lime,    bird-lime, 

10-56. 
lild  (O.E.  Ucian),  please,  3-12. 
lille  (O.E.  lilic),  lily,  439. 
line  (O.E.  lim),  limb,  ace.  sg.,  1098. 
linde  (O.E.  lind),  lime-tree,  17-50. 
linnene  (O.E.  inic7i),  of  linen,  adj., 

1174. 
list,  HCi;  llgge. 
liBte  (O.E.  lift),  cunning,  g.  sg.,  763; 

d.  .sg.,  172,  767. 
Htle,  see  luteL 
UK,  see  llgge. 
liueKO.E.  (b€)-lifan),  remains,  pr.  3. 

sg.,  810. 


lodlicli  (O.E.  Idiflic),  hateful,  hor- 

rible,  32,  91. 
lof,  see  leof. 
loje,  see  la3e. 

lake  (O.E.  loc),  lock,  1-557. 
Ijkl  (O.E.  h'ician) :  (a)  look,  see,  641 ; 

lokeK,  pr.  3.  sg.,  1.555;  loke,  imp. 

sg.,  166,  295.    {b)  look  after,  pro- 

tect,  lokl,  inf.,  604;  opt.  sg.,  66. 
lome,  sec  lame. 
loud  (O.E.  land),  land,  999;  londe, 

d.   sg.,  g.   pi.,  d.  pi.,  420,  1.371, 

996. 
londfolc    (O.E.     landfolc),     people, 

1158. 
long  (O.E.    lang),   long,  adj.,  344, 

longe,  857. 
longe  (O.E.  lange),  long,  adv.,  81, 

253. 
longeK   (O.E.    langian),   impers.,    it 

yearns,   I486;    horn  longeK   they 

yearn,  881. 
longli:ge(O.E.Za«r/i<;i;7),  longing,  869. 
lore  (O.E.  Idr),  lore,  teaching,  n.  sg., 

1010;  d.  sg.,  1208,  1351. 
loml   (O.E.    Icornian),    learn,   642; 

leoml,  pr.  1.  sg.,   1212;  Homed, 

p.  p.,  210. 
losen  (O.E.  liomn),   lose,  351;  lost, 

pr.  3.  .'^g  ,  830, 11.59;  luat,  pr.3.Bg., 

1193;  see  note. 
lo)>,  loKo  (O.E.  Idf),  hateful,  65,  943, 

1G07  (^ee  note);  lo>o,  d.  sg.,  115. 
lote  (O.E.  IdJ'),  injury,  pain,  d.  sg., 

1146. 
loue,  ►.ee  leof. 
louerd,  see  lauerd. 
lud(O.E.  hlud),  loud,  6;  lade,  d.  sg., 

314. 
lude  (O.E.  hlildi),  loud,  loudly,  112, 

982. 
lugge  (.oee  note),  poles,  sticks,  d.  pi., 

1G09. 
lure  (O.E.  lyre),  loss,  1153. 
luring  (cf.  M.H.G.   Ifireti),  louring, 

423. 
lust  (O.E.  lunt),  desire,  lust,  507; 

luate,  d.  sg.,  895;  lustes,  pi.,  1414. 
lUEt  (O.E.  lijutan),  it  pleases,  impers., 

213,  613;  luste,  opt.  sg.,  39. 
lust,  see  losen. 
luste  (O.E.  /Jy.^ian),  listen,  896;  lust, 

pr.  1.  sg.,  1-594,  imp.  sg.,  203,  546; 

lusteK,  imp.  pi.,  1729;  luste,  pt.  3. 

•■^g.,  143. 
lute  (O.E.  ir/t),  a  little,  763. 
lutel.  lutle  "(O.E.  lytel),  little,  561, 

911,    1097;    as  adv.,   769;    Utle, 

d.  pi.,  1776. 
lute)>  (O.E.  lutian),  lurks,  373. 
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ln)«r  (O.E.  ^7/'er),  evil,  bad,  1137. 
luUt  (O.E.  irjtliaii),  lessen,  540. 
luue  (O.E.  lufu],  love,  516,  d.  sg., 

•207. 
luulen,    luule    (O.E.   lufiaii),    love, 

1311,  1.345;  luuej*.  pr."3.  sg.,  230; 

luuleK  pr.  pi.,  791. 

mal  (O.E.  ma;7),may,  can,  it  avails, 
pr.  1.  Pg.,  228,  274,  opt.  sg.,  1266; 
inl3t,  pr.  2.  sg.,  64,  78;  mal,  may, 
pr.  3.  sg.,  7G2, 1415;  maje,  pr.  pi., 
182;  mi3te,  mlhta,  pt.  3.  sg.,  42, 
953,  mi3test,  pt.  2.  sg.,  256;  mljta, 
pt.  pi.,  1104,  1749;  muje,  pr.  opt. 
pi.,  02  (see  note),  1117;  muhe,  pr, 
opt.  sg.,  1581. 

mairle  (O.E.  maeijden),  maid,  1343, 
d.  sg.,  1419,  n.pL,  1338;  maideces, 
pi.,  1516. 

m3.me  (O.E.  vnB.ien),  power,  760. 

miister,  malstre  (O.Fr.  mustre), 
master,  191,  1778. 

nake  (O.E.  mnra),  mate,  husband, 
1159,  1429. 

maiie  (O.E.  mocian),  make,  pr,  opt. 
3.  sg.,  1544;  makejt,  pr.  2.  sg., 
339;  makeK  pr.  3.  sg.,  354,  pr.  pi., 
650;  makeC.  pr.  pi.,  1648. 

man,  mon  (O.E.  mann,  monii).  man, 
477,  783  ;  mannes,  monnes,  g.  sg., 
1476,  338;  manne,  men,  d.  sg., 
800,  1246;  manuo,  monna,  g.  pi., 
d.  pi.,  234.  131;  men,  n.  pi.,  127, 
aco,  pi.,  330,  d.  pi.,  910. 

manl,  moni  (O.E.  manin),  many, 
much,  1323,  1411;  manie,  moaio, 
ace.  p!.,  1755,  257. 

manifolcle  (0.15.  inanujfcald),  mani- 
fold, varioui,  1551. 

mankunne,  mankenne  (O.E.  viann- 
ci/nn),  mankind,  d.  sg.,  849,  97S, 
1725. 

mansing  for  amansimg  (O.E.  Jmun- 
sniniitui),  excommunication,  1312; 
mansinge,  d.  sg.,  1182. 

xnantcine  (O.Fr.  inaintaiir),  defend, 
maintain,  759. 

masse  (O.E.  mccfse),  mass^  1181. 

me,  mon  (O.E.  }itan),  indecl, ,  one, 
they,  142,  455. 

mede  (0 .  E .  micd) ,  meadow,  d.  sg. ,  438. 

meinb  (O.E.  mengan),  stirs  up,  945; 
nieind,lmelnd,imend,p.p.,raixed, 
mingled,  131,  18,.  870;  imeinde, 
p.  p.,  wk.,  823^ 

meae  'O.E.  w.Ip,nan),  mean,  tell, 
complain ;  pr.  1.  sg.,  1257,  92,  583; 
menest,  meust,  pr.  2.  sg.,  648,  755; 
meue^,  pr.  pi.,  15G3. 


meoster  (O.Fr.  mester),  office,  busi- 

nes3,  924, 
mercl  (O.Fr,  merci),  mercy,  1092, 
merewode  (O.E.  mieTe  +  wud),  mad 

for  marcs,  496. 
merslie  (O.E.  mcmc),  marsh,  d.  sg., 

304. 
meslie  (O.E.  *mi^scan),  crush,  mash, 

84. 
mest  (O.E.  viiest),   most,   greatest, 

684.  852. 
mete  (O.E.  mete),  food,  107,  1630. 
mid  (O.E.  mid),  prep.,  with,  18,  76; 

nUde,  1768;  mlt,  616. 
middel-nl3te,  mldelal3te  (O.E,  viid- 

ddniht),    midiiight,    d,    sg.,    325, 

731. 
mi3t,  ml3te,  etc.,  see  mal. 
mljto  (O.E.  mi/ii),  power,  might,  1188; 

mijtte,  536. 
mile  (O.E.  mtolc,  mile),  milk,  1009. 
mllce,   mllse  (O.E.    vnlt»),    mercy, 

kindness,  1404,  1083. 
milde    (O.E.    mllde),    gentle,    kind, 

1C32;  mildre,  conip. ,  1775. 
mile  (O.E.  viU],  mile,  n.  s;;.,  1592. 
min,  mine  (O.E.  )/i(/i),my,  712, 1460; 

mire,  dat.  fem.,  1741;  mi,  37. 
misbeode  (O.E.  ndsheodan),  ill-use, 

abuse,  1541. 
misdede  (O.E.  mixdied),  offence,  mis- 
deed, n.  sg.,  231. 
misdon  (O.E.  iiiindon),  act  wrongly, 

sin,  1489:  misdeK  pr.  3.  sg.,  636; 

misdoS,  pr.  pi.,  1770;  misdo,  pr. 

opt.  ]}].,  1353;  misdon,  p.  p.,  1393. 
miafongo  (O.E.  )nisfi,n),  use  wrongly, 

go  astray,  1374,  opt.  pr.  sg.,  1440. 
misjcnge  (O.E.  mis  +  geu'ie),  a  miss, 

1229. 
mishap  (O.E.  ?Hi(»-f  O.N.  happ),  mis- 
fortune, 1249, 
misUche  (O.E.  midice),  indiscrimi- 
nately, 1773, 
mi3like>  (O.E.  viixUcian),  displeases, 

pr.  3.  sg.,  344, 
misnums   (O.E.   min  +  niman) ,   mis- 
taken, gone  wrong,  p.  p.,  1514. 
misrede    (O.E.     vdsrirdan),    advise 

badly,  10G3;  misraddeat,  pt.  2.sg,, 

160. 
misreke,  mlsreken  (O.E.  Hit » -f  recan), 

go  astray,  490,  see  note;  675, 
misrcmpe   (O.E.    mis  +  rempan},  go 

headlong,  go  v.-rong,  pr.  opt.  1,  sg,, 

1787,  pr,  opt.  3,  sg.,  1353, 
misstorte  (see  note),  go  wrong,  677. 
mist  (O.E.  mixsdii),  escape,  fail,  pr. 

3.  sg.,  825,  1640;  Imlst,  p.  p.,  581; 

ml.Uo,  p,  p.,  764;  see  note. 
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mlstlde  (O.E.   mht'idan),   turn   out 

badly,  impers.,  opt.  pr.  3.  Bg.,  1501. 
mit,  see  mid. 
mo  (O.E.  7/1(7),   more,  comp.  adv., 

1108,  1330;  used  as  sb.,  564,  803; 

see  note. 
mod  (O.E.  mod),  mood,  anger,  mind, 

8,  9.52;  ac.pl.,  1032;  mode,d.  sg., 

517. 1349. 
modl(O.E.  mudif]),  passionate,  proud, 

500. 
mcdinesse   (O.E.   viodifines),    pride, 

d.  sg.,  1405,  1416. 
mon,  morme,  see  man. 
mono  (O.E.  *mdn),  complaint,  1520; 

see  note, 
moni,  sec  manl. 
more  (O.E.  mdra),   greater,   comp. 

adj.,  690,  786;  used  as  adv.  =  more, 

213,  516;  used  as  sb.,  482,  1207. 
more  (O.E.  vi''r),  moor,  818. 
more    (O.E.    moru).    root,    bottom, 

Ktiimbling-block,  1328,  1392,  1122. 
mcregenlnge     (O.E.  iiionjen  +  ing), 

mornin;^,  1718. 
mose  (O.E.  vidse),  titmou.se,  69,  503. 
mot  (O.E.  jnot),  must,  pr.  3.  sg.,  471, 

1553;  most,  pr.  2.  sg.,  1302,  1304; 

moten,  mote,  opt.   pi.,  741,  857; 

moste,  pt.  3.  sg.,  665;  mote,  may, 

pr.  opt.  sg.,  52,  9S7. 
mot  (O.E.  mot),  discussion,  speech, 

468, 
mowe   (O.E.    jiulwan),    mow,    reap, 

lOJO. 
muchel,  muche  (O.E.  mi/cel),  much, 

grciit,  1094, 704 ;  muchele,  wk.  dat. , 

1217;  muchel,  adv.,  847;  muche, 

sb.,  1212. 
mu3e,  muhe,  Bce  mai. 
mulne  (O.E.  viylcn),  mill,  gen.  pi., 

778. 
munekes  (O.E.  munuc),  monks,  729. 
murjt^  (O.P^.  inynii'),  delight,  ]0j, 

n.  Kg.,  341,  718;  m\irhj>e,  mure3J>e, 

1402,  355. 
murie  (O.E.  myrig),  merry,  pleasant, 

345,  728. 
muminge  (O.'&.murnung),  mourning, 

d.  sg.,  1598. 
mus  (O.E.  mm,  vufx,  pi.),  mice,  87, 

607;  muse,'  d.  pL,  591,  610. 
mu)>  (O.E.  vuifi),  mouth,  673;  mu>e, 

d.  sg.  and  pi.,  234,  698. 

na  (O.E.  nd),  no,  in  phrases,  na  mo, 

664 ;  na  more,  213. 
na,  sec  nan. 

nabbed  ( —  ne  hnhhe}>),  252 ;  see  habbe. 
nabldo)),  see  abide. 


nabtijt  (O.E.  abfigan),  does  not  obey, 

pr.  3.  sg.,  782. 
nacoleK  sec  acolen. 
nadde,  naddest  (  =  ne  +  hadde,  had- 

dcst),  1560,  1061;  see  habbe. 
nah,  see  ah. 

naht  (O.E.  nalit),  worthless,  1480. 
nai,  nay  (O.N.  nd),  nay,  266,  543.     ■ 
nam,  nart,  nartu,  nis,  nas,  nere,  etc. 

(  =  nc  +  ain,  ne  +  nrt,  etc.),  753,  559, 

1330.  120,  114,  056;  see  beon. 
nan  (O.E.  nan),    no,  .adj.,  1389; 

nanne,  mas.  ac,  1238;  na,  901; 

nanne,  pro.,  812. 
narewe  (O.E.  ruKirw-),  narrow,  377; 

adv.,  clo.sely,  68. 
iiaf>eles,    not)ele8.    neoVelen    (O.E. 

7ul/<elics),  nevertheless,  827,   149, 

12D7. 
nauestu.  naueK  =  nc+  haue*tn,  hauejy), 

1670,  772;  see  habba. 
nawede^,  see  awedcK 
nawiht,  nowljt,  nawt  (O.E.  ndiriht), 

naught,    1324,   884,   1620;    nawt, 

nowiht,  nowt,  not  at  all,  not,  1470, 

928,  1391. 
ne,  nl  (O.E.  ne),  not,  nor,  42,  950; 

ne...ne,  neither.. .nor,  291-2. 
neauer,  ncucr,  neucre,  neure  (O.E. 

vITlfrr),  never,  907,  60,  691,  209. 
necke  (O.E.  Jwcccn),  neck,  122. 
nede  (0.]2   vied,  7t<^()rf),  need,  duty,  d. 

sg.,  1584,  adv.,  of  necessity,  636; 

neode,  906,  938. 
ne?,  neh  (O.E.  niah),  nigh,  44, 1220, 

12Ci7. 
nele,  nello,  nellej),  noltu  {-ne  +  irile, 

irillr,  etc.),  1482,  452,  653, 1.50;  see 

wile, 
neode  (O.E.  ntod),  dcoire,  pleasure, 

1542. 
neor,   ner  (O.E.   near),   near,  923, 

1057;  nearer,  1260. 
nesche  (O.E.  hncac),  tender,  weak, 

frail,  1349.  1546. 
nest  (O.E.  neat),  nest,  627;  neste, 

d.  Kg..  134,282. 
netle  (O'E.vvtdc),  nettles, d.  pi.,  593. 
nich  (  =  ne  +  ic//),  not  I,  no,  266. 
Nichole,  Nicholas,  191. 
Dijt,  niht  (O.E.  niht),  night,  331; 

nijte,   nlhte,   d.    sg.,    365,   1432; 

nl^tes.    n.   pi.,   523;    ni3te8,  adv. 

pen.,  238,  591. 
ni3tegale,  nlhtegale,  nl3tingale(0.E. 

iiihtci)alc),  nightingale,  1739, 1512, 

4. 
nime,  nimcn   (O.E.    uiinau),  catch, 

take,  1097,  607,  1704;  nlmeK  pr. 

pl„  649;  nom,  pt.  eg.,  124,  1073; 
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Inume,  p.  p.,  541;  p.  p.,  accepted, 

1197. 
aise5e,  nlso  (  =  ne  +  tV_je,  ito),  382, 

674 ;  see  Iseo. 
ntsvicst,  see  iswike. 
nit*   (O.E.    nip),    envy,   wickedness, 

1194;  ni^e,  d.  sg.,  417,  1088. 
no  (O.E.  nd),  not,  not  at  all,  no,  42, 

15.3.  579. 
no,  see  non. 
nojt  (O.E.  nalit),    not,  not  at  a'.i, 

102,  154;  pro.,  naught,  246,  1127. 
nolde  {  =  nc-^iroldc),  see  wllle. 
nom,  see  nlme. 

nome  (O.E.  nama),  name,  1762. 
non,  none,  no  (O.E.  iidn),  no  (adj.), 

534, 493, 571;  non,  pro.,  none,  1705, 
Norewele,  Norway,  909. 
norJ>  (O.E.  nor})),  north,  921. 
not,  nost,  nute,  nut^te,  etc.  (=fi^  + 

irot,  wogt,   icitc,  etc.),   1180,  755, 

1010,  1441;  see  wite. 
note  (O.E.  7iotu),  u.se,  profit,  service, 

557,  330, 1624. 
no>elea,  soe  na)>ele3. 
not>er     (O.E.     nd/^cr,     ndlncasper), 

neither,  pro.,  1127;  used  with  ne 

=  neither...nor,  465;  nou^r...ne, 

1732. 
noherward   (O.E.    7jfo/or-),    down- 
wards, 144. 
noMng   (O.E.   ndn+/>ing),  nothing, 

624;  adv.,  not  at  all,  562. 
noti   (O.E.   vntian),  render  service, 

1033. 
nowar  (O.E.  iiulucxr),  nowhere,  1168. 
nowe    (O.E.    neowe),    newly,    adv., 

1129. 
nowljt.  nowt,  see  nawiht. 
nu  (O.E.  nu),  now,  46. 
nuUe,  nultu,  etc.  ( =  rj*  +  wille,  uiltu), 

see  wille. 
nuste,  nust,  see  cot. 

0,  see  on. 

of  (O.E.  of),  from,  of,  concerning, 

because  of,  22,  14,  9,  40. 
ofdrad  (O.E.  ofdrSdd),  afraid,  p.  p., 

1744;  cfdradde,  pi.,  1143. 
oferen  (O.E.  djxran),  terrify,  978; 

oferd,  p.  p.,  399. 
ofliege  (O.E.  olUcgan),  lie  upon,  opt. 

sg..  1505. 
oflonged  (O.E.  ojiaugian),  overcome 

with  longing,  p.  p.,  1587. 
ofne  (O.E.  ofen),  oven,  d.  sg.,  292. 
0f3Chimed(0.E.o/Kca;ntar!),ashamed, 

p.  p.,  934. 
ofslalie  (O.E.  o/xltan),  killed,  p.  p., 

1611. 


oft,  ofte  (O.E.  oft),  often,  81,  1217. 
oftoned   (O.E.   of+tex}nian),   vexed, 

irritated,  p.  p.,  254. 
Of>U3to  (O.E.  oJi'tjncan),  impers.  (it) 

displeased,  vexed,  397. 
036,  ojer  (O.E.  iigcn),  own,  adj.,  259, 

118;   0}ene,    d.   eg.,    1652;    owe, 

100;  ahene,  1286,  1542. 
03t  (O.E.  dlit,  dwiht),  aught,  662. 
old,  olde  (O.E,  eald),  old,  25,  207, 

as  sb. ;  of  olde,  685. 
on  (O.E.  on),  on,  in,  51,  429,  174, 

275;  one,  613. 
on  (O.E.  an),  one  (pro.),  82;   one, 

d.  sg.,  357;  in  on,  continuously, 

356;    ones,  of  one   (kind),  1395; 

(art.)  on  =  an,  90;  one,  o,  d.  sg.,  2, 

103;  ore,  d.  fern.,  1750. 
onde  (O.E.  anda),  malice,  anger,  419, 

1401. 
ond-sware,     ondswere     (O.E.    and- 

au-aru),  answer,  1185,  1573. 
one  (O.E.  dnn),  alone,  1594. 
one,  ones,  see  on. 
on^ed  (O.N.  angra),  to  vex,  p.  p., 

1588 ;  sec  note, 
onsene    (O.E.   anslen),    appearance, 

aspect,  1706. 
op,  see  up. 

ope  (O.E.  open),  evident,  168. 
opeUche    (O.E.    openlice),    openly, 

853. 
orde  (O.E.  ord),  point,  d.  .sg.,  1068; 

beginning,  1785. 
ore  (O.E.  dr),  mercy,  grace,  d.  sg., 

1404;  a.  sg.,  886,  1083. 
ore,  see  on. 
orfe,  oreuo  (O.E.  orf),  cattle,  d.  sg., 

1157,  1199. 
orHicho     (O.E.     eorplic),     errthly, 

morUl,  pi.,  788. 
o>ar  (O.E.  rifycr),  other  (pro.),  117, 

one  of  two,  either,  1477;  pi.,  136; 
.  o)>eres,  g.  sg.,  11 ;  o)>re,  pi.,  1593; 

(adj.)  other;  ol>er,  d.  sg.,  54;  o)>re, 

otSer,   d.   pi.,    137e,    905;    cNrs. 

olres,  g.  sg.,  1476,  1499;  on  oK'r, 

otherwise,  671,  see  note. 
ot>er  (O.E.  dhu-seper,  d(ic)pcr,  dfor), 

either,  or,  243,  CC3;    ol>er..,o^er, 

either. ..or,  328,  1479-80. 
ouer,  over  (O.E.  ofcr) ,  beyond,  upon, 

347,  64,  1524. 
ouercome,  ouercume,  ciuerkume  (O.E. 

ofcrcunian),  p.  p.,  overcome,  1662, 

542,  1108;  ouerkome,  opt.  pr.  3. 

sg.,  1743;  ouerkume)>,  pr.  3.  sg., 

788. 
ouerdede  (O.E.  ofer-k-dxd),  excess, 

352. 
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ouerfolle  (O.E.  oferfyllo),  repletion, 

excess,  354. 
ouergan(O.E.o/er^c7n),  inf.  intrans., 

pass   away,   952;    ouergo,   p.   p., 

567;    trans.   ouergeK   pr.  3.   eg., 

overruns,  947. 
ouerholie?    (O.E.    oferhogian),    de- 
spises, 1408. 
ouerlonge   (O.E.   ofer  +  lange),   too 

long,  adv.,  450. 
ouerquatie  (0 .  E .  o/er  +  O.Fr.  g  Hfl  tier) , 

cram  to  excess,  353;  see  note, 
ouercej  (O.E.  .'fenion),  beheld  with 

scorn,  pt.  3.  sg. ,  30. 
ouersit   (O.E.   ofernittan),  neglects, 

pr.  3.  sg.,  1438;  see  note. 
ouerswiJ»e  (O.E.  oferswipe) ,  too  much, 

1518. 
oueruare^  (O.E.  oferfaran),  overrun, 

light,  pr.  pi.,  387. 
ov,  see  ^u. 
ow,  sec  ^u. 
owe,  see  oje. 

owel  (O.E.  duel),  awl,  80. 
ower  (O.E.  ?oicer),  your  (adj.),  1685, 

1699. 
oxe  (O.E.  oxa),  ox,  629. 

paNs  (O.E.  paj/),  paths,  ace.  pi.,  377. 
pes  (O.Fr.  p?*",  jiau),  peace,  1730. 
pie  (O.Fr.  pie),  magpies,  126,  1613. 
pine  (O.E.  i>in),  pain,  torture,  1116. 
pinnuc  (see  N.E.D.),  hedge-sparrow, 

ll;JO. 
pipe  (O.E.  pipe),  pipe,  22,  343. 
plpcst  (O.E.  pipiau),  pipest,  503. 
piping (<  O.E.  ;'(/';'),  sb.,  piping, 567; 

pipLnge,  d.,  316. 
plaid,  plait  (O.Fr.  plaid,  plait),  plea, 

debate,  1737, 5;  plaltea,  g.  Kg.,  472. 
plaidi  (O.Yr.plaidier),  plead,  discuss, 

inf.,  184;  plaldeS.  pr.  3.  sg.,944. 
plaiding  (<O.Fr.  plaid),  pleading, 

debate,  12. 
pleie,  pleien  (O.E.  plegian),  frolic, 

play,  213,  486;   pleie,  pr.  1.  sg., 

531,  opt.  sg.,  1425. 
Pope  (O.E.;w;;a),  Pope,  746. 
Portesham,  Porteaiom,   rortisham, 

d.,  1791,  1752. 
poure  (O.Fr.  puvre),  sb.,  the  poor, 

482. 
preoBt,  prest,  prost   (O.E.  preost), 

priest,   902,   1180,   322;    prestes, 

g.  sg.,  1179;  preoste,  d.  pi.,  913; 

prostea,  n.  pi.,  733. 
prude  (O.E.  j;r(/tc,;>r(7(/),  pride,  1685; 

.see  note, 
pulte    (O.E.   *piillan),   assail,    pelt, 

thrust,  873,  1524. 


ptmde  {O.'E. pund),  pound  (In  money), 
g.  pi.,  1101. 

qoa^,  quad,  Bee  ique^. 

qued   (cf.   O.E.  cuiad,   excrement), 

adj.=evil,   vile,   1137;   sb.  =  evil, 

1152. 
queme  (O.E.  cweman),  please,  inf., 

209. 
quide  (O.E.  acide),  proverb,  saying, 

685.    . 

rad  (O.E.  hTsed),  quick,  ready,  1043; 

rade,pl.,423;  raddere,comp.,738. 
raddest,  see  rede, 
ra^e    (O.E.    /tra/e),    quichly,    1700, 

early,  1086,  1147;  raNre,comp.= 

sooner,  738. 
reades,  see  red. 
readllche  (O.E.  rSde-^Uce),  readily, 

quicl^ly,  1281. 
recche  (O.pj.  reccean),  reck,  care  for, 

inf.,  803,  pr.  1.  sg.,  60;  reche,  pr. 

1.  Kg.,  58;  rec>,  reh>,  pr.  3.  sg., 

491,  1404;  reoche).,  pr.  pi.,  1006; 

ro;t9,  opt.  pt.  sg.,  427. 
red  (O.E.  ricd),  wise  counsel,  plan, 

39b,  682,   d.   sg.,  680,   see  note; 

rede,  d.  sg.,  307,  660;  reades,  a. 

pi.,  1222. 
rede  (O.E.  rlad),  red,  830. 
lede  (O.E.  riidan),  advise,  inf.,  1697 ; 

pr.  1.  sg.,  860;  inf.  =  read,  speak, 

350,   1782;   raddest,  pt.  2.  sg.= 

didst  advice,  159. 
redlea  (O.E.   rirdUaii),   destitute   of 

counsel,  reuelc-s,  691. 
redpurs  (O.E.  rud+pum),  treasury 

of  wisdom,  694. 
rejcl  (O.E.  hrscql),  dress,  armour, 

502. 
rehte,  see  rljt. 
reh>,  see  recclie, 
reke  (O.E.  recan),  go,  inf.,  1606. 
rem  (O.E.  hrmm),  outcry,  hue-and- 
cry,  1215. 
rente  (O.Fr.  rente),  revenue,  living, 

1767. 
reowe  (O.E.  hreow),  grief,  pity,  d.  sg., 

1445;  reu,  1498;  see  note, 
rea  (O.E.  rwn),  rush,  impulse,  512. 
rest  (O.E.  rentan),  rcsteth,  pr.  3.  sg., 

145  V ;  see  note, 
resto  (O.E.  rext),  rest,  ace.  sg.,  281. 
reu,  see  reowe. 

reue  (O.E.  rtaf),  spoil,  plunder,  458. 
rlche  (O  E.  nee,  O.Fr.  riche),  adj., 

great,  rich,  pi.,  1770;  sb.  pi.,  4h2. 
rlche  (O.E.  rice),  kingdom,  357,  717, 

855. 
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ridej>  (O.E.  r'ldan),  rideth,  pr.  3.  sg., 

494. 
ri3t,  rUat  (O.E.  riht),  adj.,  right,  549, 

958 ;  rljte,  d.  sg. ,  179 ;  =  true,  1845 ; 

rllitna,  ace.  sg.  m.,  1238;  reiite, 

ace.   sg.  m.,   1C02;    ri3te,  rljtte, 

3triiigbt,  815,  9G2;  rijta,  pure,  '276, 

lOSS;   ri3t,  adv.  =  just,  76;   rlht, 

straight,  1736. 
rl3t,  riht  (O.E   r(7;£),  sb.,  right,  duty, 

18S,  950 ;  rijto,  d.  pi. ,  88 ;  mid  rljte, 

rightly,  186. 
rindo  (O.E.  rind),  bark,  d.  sg.,  602. 
ripe  (O.K.  r'lpc),  m.-iiure,  211. 
rl3  (O.E.  hrh),  twig,  branch,  d.  sg., 

16.56,  n.  pi.,  586;  rise,  d.  sg.,  19, 

d.  pi.,  1664. 
rodde  (O.E.  rocW),  rod,  d.  sg.,  1123, 

1G46. 
rode  (O.E.  rod),  cross,  1382. 
ro3te,  see  recche. 
rok  (O.E.  hroc),  rook,  1130. 
Rome  (O.E.  Rum),  Rome,  d.  sg.,  746. 
rcrd  (O.E.  reord),  speech,  311. 
rose  (O.E.  roitc),  rose,  443. 
rudo  (O.E.  rudu),  ruddy  colour,  d. 

sg.,  443, 
ra3e  (O.E.  r?7/i),  rough,  hairy,  i.  pi., 

1013. 
rugge  (O.E,  hnjcri),  back,  d,  sg.,  775. 
rum  (O.E.  r, 7m),  roomy,  spat:iou8,643. 
mm-hus  (O.E.  rii!H-  +  hus),  'atrine, 

652;  d.  sg.,  59'>. 
rune   (O.E.   rync),  ccarso,   pureuit, 

1156. 
rune   (O.E,   run),  ?ecret2,  r.cc.  pi., 

1170. 
raic  (O.E.  hryrj),  fall,  ruin,  1154. 

sade  (O.E.  »md),  satod,  pi.,  45:?. 

sake  (O.E.*ac!/),quarrol, questioning, 
1160,  1430,  see  not^j;  sake  —  dake, 
1589. 

Balue  (O.E.  scalf),  salvo,  healing 
power,  ace.  sg.,  888, 

schaJde,  see  schodo. 

schal,  shal  (O.E.  seal),  sha,!'.,  must, 
pr.  1.  sg.,  OvO,  riV;  sthalt,,  nLalt, 
pr.  2.  sg.,  'J56,  544;  petal,  Bcai, 
Bhal,  187, 1199, 312;  Echul,  Bobule, 
shullQ,  pr.  pi.,  1200,  i:y2,  856; 
sc]ame,  shulle,  \,'.  opt-  sg-,  1G83, 
442;8Cliolde,8holde,Boid6.EoJ(llch, 
ECbulde,  pt.  opt  .«g.,  1728,  464, 
975,  1025,  1417;  scholdo,  EChulde, 
soldo,  pt.  opt.  pi.,  1691,  1282,  977. 

schame  (O.E.  scamu),  shame,  1761, 
12S3;  Bchome,  shome,  167,  1075. 

schamlo  (O.E.  icamian),  be  ashamed, 
imp.  sg.,  161. 


scharp    (O.E.    scearp),    sharp,    79; 

BCharpe,  adv.,  141. 
Bchawlea,  see  Bheuelos. 
Bchede  (O.E.  gctadan),  distinguish, 

inf.,  197;  Bchadde,  shed,pt.  1.  sg., 

1616. 
BChelde  (O.E.  gcieUl),  shield,  d.  sg., 

1713;  Bheld,  ncc.  fg.,  1022. 
BChcnde    (O.E.    ncehdan),    inf.,    re- 
proach, rovile,  274,  opt.  pt.  sg.,?S5 ; 

ischend,  put  to  shame,  p.  p.,  1336. 
BChlldo,    ishllde  (O.E.  {ge)scieldan), 

protect,  inf.,  62,  781,  opt.  sg.,  57, 

opt.  pr.  pL,  1253;  acMld,  imp.  sg., 

163. 
Bchille  (O.E.  sciell),  shnll,  142,  558; 

adv.,  1656. 
BChllle,  see  schal. 
Bchipea  (O.E.  »cip),  ships,  ace.  pi., 

1205. 
Bchlrme(cf.O.H.Q.<ctrnj<in),  to  fight, 

306. 
schit-worde  (O.E.  scitte-word),  foul 

words,  d.  pi.,  286. 
schome,  Bhome,  see  Bcliame. 
8Chond(3(O.E.«a(7i(/),disgraee,shame, 

d.  sg.,  1498,  1652. 
Bchj-ichest     (cf.     O.L.G.     scncon), 

ecreccheut,  223. 
Bchulde,  schule,  see  schal. 
schunost  (O.E.  ncurtian),   shunnest, 

590;    Bchunet,    Bchuaiet,  shuneh, 

pr.  3.  sg.,  236,  229, 1165;  8hiuile>, 

pr.  pi.,  792. 
8ckile(O.N.«AtZ),discemment,reason, 

186. 
Scotlonde,  Scotland,  908,  1758. 
ccrQTrea(O.E.  scrPaica),  evil  persons, 

shrews,  d.  pi.,  287. 
sea,  see  (O.E.  »w),  sea,  1205;  d.  sg., 

1754. 
aecha,  sechen,  Iseche  (O.E.  g?^ean), 

sock,  attain,  1759, 1508, 741;  secheK 

pr   3.  Kg.,  3.80,  pr.  pi.,  538. 
Bed  (O.E.  fad),  seed,  1041;  sedes,  n. 

pi.,  1129. 
sede,  sec  segge. 
Bee,  see  sea. 

Begge  (O.E.  secg),  sedge,  18. 
segge  (O.E.  secgayi),  say,  tell,  pr.  1. 

6g.,  266,  1421;  seist,  selstu,  pr.  '2. 

sg.,  50,  1075;  8eiJ»,  pr.  3.  sg.,  176; 

sede,   seldo,  pt.  3.  sg.,  33,  235; 

segge,  opt.  pr.  2.  sg.,  60;   sede, 

opt.  pt.  6g.,  1296;  seie,  sei,  imp. 

sg.,  217,  1407;   segget,  imp.  pi., 

113;  Ised,  iseid,  p.  p.,  395,  1037. 
seldo  (O.E.  xeldan),  seldom,  943. 
sele  (O.E.  «i£Z),  happiness,  d.  pi. ,953; 

see  iiote. 
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seme  (O.E.  teman),  arbitrate,  187. 
seines  (O.E.  smvi),  loads,  775. 
sende  (O.E.  tcndan),  send,  pr.  1.  sg., 

12G4,  opt.  3.  8g.,  1570;  send,  pr. 

pi.,  1520;  see  note, 
sene  (O.E.  xlen),  vision,  power  of  see- 
ing, 240,  3GS. 
seolliche  (O.E.  teUic),  strange,  1299. 
seoltie,  solue,  Btilf,  suluo  (O.E.  scolf, 

»ylf),   self.    128 1,   835,   497,   810; 

seolfe,  Bulue,  Rulfe,  very  (for  em- 

pbasis),  1(379,  69,  495,  746. 
seoluer  (O.E.  neolfor),  silver,  1366. 
seorlie,  .soc  8or3e. 
8eo}»J>9.  BoJ'J'a  (O.E.  tof^Jmn,  sij'/'an), 

afterwards,  1402,  324. 
serue^  (O.Fr.  servir),  serves,  pr.  3. 

sg.,  1579. 
seten,  -see  sitte. 

setle  (O.E.  sell),  scat,  d.  sg.,  594. 
sette  (O.E.  $ettan),  set,  inf.,  1626 ;  pt. 

sg.,  1057. 
sewl  (0.}].  !<crawian),  show,  inf.,  151. 
shafte  (O.E.  (.'/<').''Cfa/£),  creatures,788. 
8lieue(0.E.«cr(x/),  sheaves,  d. pi., 455. 
sheuelcj  (see  note),  scarecrow,  n.  eg., 

1128;  schawles,  ace.  sg.,  1648. 
shine  (O.E.  »cin{u)),  shins,   n.  pi., 

loco. 

shine  (O.E.  fcinan),  shine,  opt.  sg., 
963. 

short  (O.E.  $cort),  short,  73. 

shuUe,  see  schal. 

Bibba  (O.E.  gibb),  peace,  ace.  sg., 
1005. 

?lchst,  see  bo. 

side  (O.E.  SHl(e)),  side,  part,  429. 

si3to,  sihB,  Bee  8ike>>. 

sikerhede  (O.E.  gicor  +  *li-?Mu),  cer- 
tainty, security,  1255. 

sikerliche  (O.E.  ficorllcc^,  surely, 
1139. 

sil£e>,  sihU  (O.E.  sican),  sighg;  pr.  S, 
sg.,  1352,  1587;  sljte,  pt.  B'.'  sg,, 
1291 ;  see  note. 

singe,  singen,  eingln  (O.E.  nr.ga-,), 
sing,  inf.,  39,  709,  910;  slo-^c  pr. 
1.  sg.,  313 ;  slngest,  slngist,  Bir.frst, 
pr.  2.  Rg.,  331,  219,  505;  alngeK 
singet,  singb,  pr.  3.  eg.,  414,  196, 
721;  singe)>,  singeC,  pr.  pi.,  483, 
916;  Bunge,  pt.  2.  sg.,  1049;  acng, 
pt.  3.  sg.,  20;  Bungen,  pt.  3.  pi., 
1663;  singe,  opt.  sg.,  967;  sunge, 
opt.  pt.  1.  sg.,  1026 ;  Binginde,  pr. 
pt.,  S55. 

sl^,  see  80. 

sl^e,  BiSe  (O.E.  »;/>),  time,  occasion, 
d.  sg.,203, 1184;  Bi)»e  =  experience, 
lot,  d.  sg.,  993. 


Bitte  (O.E.  tittan),  sit,  perch,  inf., 

282,  pr.  1.  sg.,  1218;  slttest,  pr.  2. 

Rg.,  89;  Bit,  pr.  3.  sg.,  1587;  sltteK 

pr.  pi.,  97, 1682 ;  sat,  pt.  3.  ag. ,  15 ; 

seten,  pt.  pi.,  1102;  sitte,  opt.  pr. 

Kg.,  384;  Bite,  imp.  sg.,  655. 
sine^  (O.Fr.  »ewir,  »ivir),  follows,  pr. 

3.  sg.,  1.526. 
Bkento  (O.N.  ukanta),  amuse,  pr.  1. 

Kg.,  449;  pt.  1.  Kg.,  108.5. 
skentlnge  (cf.  O.N.  skemla),  delight, 

pleas  arc,  986,  d.  sg.,  613;    (song 

of)  delight,  416,  532. 
skere  (cf.  O.N.  nkierr),  cleanse,  1302. 
slepe^  (0.]''i.  Kliipan),  arc  sleeping,  pr. 

3.  pi.,  i.-^ga. 

slide  (O.IC.   ulidan),  slip,  err,  Inf., 

1390;  l3llde,  p.  p.,  6HG. 
slider  (O.E.  ulidor),  slippery,  956. 
Blltto   (O.E.  slite),  pockets,  d.  pi., 

iHH. 

Bio  (O.E.  tlvh),  slough,  mire,  d.  sg., 

1394. 
smak  (O.E.  misec),  scent,  823. 
smal  (O.E.  smecl),  small,  thin,  73; 

smale,  d.  sg.,  320,  d.  pi.,  64,  277. 
smel  (cf.  Du.  wieuleji),  Bmoll,  scent, 

822,     . 
smJ.te:a  (O.E.  tmitan),  smite,  78. 
snalles  (O.E.  tngzpl),  snails,  87- 
anal  (O.E.  «J!eiZ),  quick,  active,  swift, 

oo\:  8'-^S,-818 ;  ieuelle,  pL  768,  as  sb. 

e2e. 
6;epo  (O.E,  friEp),  foolish,  adj.ssb., 

i.  pi.,  ^.2!z;  see  note, 
saiuw  (O.E.  miiwan),  snows,  opt.  3. 

sg.,  'i;'0;  see  note, 
stou,  bhov,  (O.E.  itidw),  snow,  1002, 

4.'iO;  snows,  d.  sg.,  413;  snuwe, 

n.  sg.,  1206. 
80,  see  swa* 
80  (O.E.  jffon),  see,  pr.  1.  sg.,  34; 

dchst,  pr.  2.  sg.,  242;   siK  su^, 

•Dr.  3.  eg.,  950,  246;  80>,  pr.  pi., 

884. 
BOfte  (O.E.  eofte),  adj.,  iolt,  low,  6, 

gentle,   1350;   softest,  most  com- 

foi-tahle,  644. 
soldlch,  Boldf,  see  schal. 
dore^  (O.E.  eolian],  becomes  soiled, 

1276. 
solus,  solve,  sea  seolue. 
Bone  (O.E.  »Cma),  soon,  518;  sono  so, 

as  soon  as,  501. 
oong  (O.E,  nanii),  song,  (unging,  36, 

220;  song.3,  "d.  sg.,  46,  d.  pi.,  82; 

soEces,  g.  8g.,  1358,  a.  pi.,  722,  d. 

pi.,  896. 
8or(O.E.  ndr),  pain,  grief,  1234;  sore, 

d.  sg.,  540. 
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sore  (O.E.  »«r),  grievoup,  sore,  pi., 

1472;  ndv.,  griovouHly,  885,  1352, 

Bor3e(O.E.  «ar(7), Borrow,  trouble, aco. 

Fg.,   431;    seorhe,  sorwe,  d.  sg., 

1599,  884. 

Bori  (O.E.  siirifj),  sad,  wretched,  994, 

1162. 
sort-mod  (O.E.  surig-mvd),  sad,  1218. 
sot  (O.E.  fott),  foolish,  adj.,  1435; 
sottes,  sb.  g.  8g..-=  fool's,  1351,  ace. 
pi.,  297. 
Bothede{O.E.i<ot+*hMu),{o\\j,U88. 
BOti  (O.E.  gotig),  dirty,  578. 
sch,  so?  (O.E,  so/,),  true,  349,  1769; 

sok.  d.  sg.,  698. 
soK  so3  (O.E.  «(■/>),  truth,  217,  950; 

Goi>e,  d.  fig.,  264. 
sot«-sa5e  (O.E.  noj^muu),  true  saying, 

1038. 
8oH>e,  see  seo|>>e. 

BOule  (O.E.  mvol),  Eoul,  d.  sg.,  1092. 
80W9  (O.E.  Mlwan),sovi,  1039;  80weJ>, 

pr.  o.  Eg.,  1041;  isowe,  p.  p.,  1129. 
spac,  sec  epelien. 
spale  (O.E.  .^pala),  sub.-ititute,  258; 

.SCO  note. 
spanno  (O.E,  upmiati),  seduce,  entice, 

1490. 
8peche(0.E.  xpMicc),  law-suit,  plea, 

13,  398,  nccnols,  54*5;  tpeech,  480. 
specK  sec  spekeu.  .'!,;:.;. 

spedde,  see  split.  •..'>:'.,■!,.:? 

speken,  9peke  (O.E,  ^^^(rjerara),'  speak, 

inf.,  GV8,  2G1 :  spakest,  pr.  2.  sg., 

1282 ;  Bpe3i?>,  f  pe'.>.,  rir.  B-.^sg. ,  153G, 

1072;  sp^ic,  pt.  .3.  hu.,'596;  speke, 

pt.  2.  tfg.,  .'jC-i;  ap^ke,  opt.  pr.  sg., 

1079:  Ispeko,  y.  p.,  3.293.      ■ 
8pel(0.E.  npiU],  stcry,  128;  spells, 

d.pg.  =:ft  longsior/,  £64;  spelle,  d. 

pi.  =  sayings,  294. 
spene  (O.E.  spcndan),  spend,  165,  see 

note ;  3peiie)>,  BpciiJ:',  pr.  3.  sg.,  1,525, 

302;  spene,  opt.  pr.  <ig.,  1-549. 
spers  (O.E.x;^i'>-£),3pcarj  1022;  spercs, 

g.  Kg.,  IOCS, 
spet  (O.IC.  sp^dan),  ^jcceods,  pr.  3. 

sg.,   763;    gpedcc,  pc.  pL,   1792; 

Bpeddestu,  pt.  2.  sg..  IGl. 
speten  (O.P^.  avietun).,  spit,  inf.,  39- 
spiUe  (O.E.   spiUari),   waste,    1020; 

IspUd,  p.  p.,  1027. 
splro{O.E.  >'pir),  iall  rceuj,  d  pi.,  18. 
sprcdo  (O.E.  Hprwdan),  spread,  inf., 

437. 
sprenpe  (O.E.  *x/)re?ici7),  trap,  1066. 
springe  (O.E.  fpringnh),  spring,  burst 

forth,  437,  1134;  springe^,  sprinK 

pr.  3.  sg.,  734,  1042;  Isprunge,  p. 

p.,  300. 


spure  (O.E.  itpura,  gpora),  spur,  777. 
spusbruche  (O.Fr.  enpm  +  O.E.  fcrycc), 

adultery,  1368. 
spuse  (O.Fr.  apiis),  marriage  vow, 

1334. 
spuse  (O.Fr.  eKpnse),  wife,  spouse, 

1527. 
spusing   (<O.Fr.   espm),  marriage, 

1336,  1555,  1340. 
spusing-bendea  (O.E.   -haid),  mar- 
riage-bonds, 1472. 
sputlng   (<O.Fr.  disputer),  disput- 
ing, 1574. 
stable  (O.Fr.  estable),  stable,  d.  sg., 

629. 
stal,  see  stele, 
stal  (O.E.  steal),  place,  1632,  see  note ; 

BtaUe,  d.  sg.  =f;tall,  629. 
stare,  Starke  (O.E.   stcarc),  severe, 

violent,  5,  1473,  524,  1176. 
start  (O.N.  s£<;rf a),  starts,  leaps,  pr.  3. 

sg.,  379. 
Btiire-blind  (O.E.  stare-blind),  stone- 
blind,  241. 
stirest  (O.E.  utarian),  stnrest,  77. 
Bt.iue  (O.K.  stie/},  staves,  d  pi.,  1167. 
stcapo  (O.K.  sta'jic),  step,  1592. 
Btode  (O.E.  ntc(li'),  places,  ucc.  pi., 

590,  966. 
Btefne,  steune,  Bteuene  (O.E.  ittefu), 

voice,  317,  522,  986 ;  teaching,  727. 
etele  (O.E.  »t'uic),  steel,  1030. 
stele  (O.E.  stelan),  steal,  inf.,  1499; 

.Jtele,  pt.  2.  sg.,  103;  stal,  pt.  3.  sg., 

1432. 
Bteorre(O.E.»fcorra),  stars,  pi.,  1329; 

storre,  d.  pi.,  1321, 
Sterne  (O.E.  utienie),  sternly,  112. 
stlcke  (O.E.  sticc'i),  stick,  1625. 
Btif  (O.E.  «f(/),  stiff,  5,  269. 
sti3)>  (O.E.  ftlejan),  rises,  pr.  3.  sg,, 

1-105. 
senile  (O.E.  xtille),  still,  calm,  adj., 

2G1,  979;  adv.  =  quietly,  1255;  see 

liote. 
Btoc,  Btok  (O.E.  nt^Kc),  stump,  log, 25, 
■^1113. 
BtC'i,  SCO  stent. 
8t»de  (O.E.  ali'd),  stud,  herd,  d.  sg., 

495. 
atone,  stoone  (O.E.  ntdn),  stones,  d. 

pi.,  1609, 1167;  stones,  a.  pi.,  1118. 
Btont  (O.E.  utandaii),  stands,  pr.  ,3. 

sg.,  618;  stod,  pt.  sg.,  25;  stode, 

pt.  2.  eg.,  1632,  see  note;  stond, 

imp.  .'^g.,  1788. 
Btor(O.E.  st'T),  violent,  severe,  1473. 
8torre-wi8(O.E.>tforra-Hi'ij(),  skilled 

in  stjir-lore,  1318. 
8totteB(O.E.x(o«c),  horses,  n.pl., 495. 
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strenge  (O.E.  streng),  bow-string,  d. 

s«.,  1230. 
streng^e,    Btrenc>e,    atrenVs    (0  E. 

strenp/yo),  strength,  762,  1226,  731. 
Btrete  (O.E.  gtr&l),  road,  ace.  :^g., 

962. 
Btrlnd  (see  note),  stream,  242. 
strong,  Btronge  (O.E.  Strang), strong, 

adj.,  579,  2G9;  violent,  severe,  5, 

.021;  hard,  667;  Btrecgiir,  comp., 

77.5;  Btronge,  adv.,  violently,  254, 

1US2,  sec  note. 
Btubbe  (O.E.  stijbb),  stumps  of  trees, 

d.  pi  ,  506. 
Btude  (O.E.  styde),  place,  936;  g.  pi., 

17G7, 
btuir.pe^    (seo    N.E.D.),    stumbles, 

trips,  pr.  3.  sg.,1424;  pr.  pi.,  1392. 
stunde   (O.E.  stun/1),   time,  d.  sg., 

802;  moments  (of  thought),  d.  pi., 

700. 
aval  (O.E.  swelan),  burned,  raged,  pt. 

3.  sg.,  7. 
svete,  see  swete. 
suicb,  see  Bwuch. 
svikodom  (O.E.  »wicdom),  treachery, 

1(,7. 
Bvlkcldom  (O.B.Kuicol  +  dJm),  treach- 
ery, 163. 
avikeltiedo    (O.E.    ticicol  +  *hrcdu), 

treachery.  162;  Bwikelede,  83'' 
BulietS  (O.E.  fylinn),  becomes  df.filed, 

pr  3.  sg.,  1240. 
siun,  eume  (O.E.  turn),  pro.,  some, 

something,  540,  1599;  soirjne,  n, 

pi.,  164S;  sum,  a  certain  one.  one, 

1010,  1397. 
sum  (O.E.  gum),  adj.,  some,  a  cer- 
tain, 1151;  Bumeri?,  fern.  C.  sg., 

1.  see  note;  sumne,  xnas   aco.  sg  , 

1152, 1353;  Bume,  mas.d.sg..  293; 

sume,  n.  pi.,  879,  d.  pi.,  709;  Buzn- 

me,  ace.  pi.,  1216. 
aumdel  (O.E.  .ru»ie  dfvl.'],  some'^haJ, 

H70,  934. 
Bumere   (O.E.  numor),  iun:'.ii?r;  d., 

416;  sumeres-,  g.  sg.,  489. 
Bunege^  (O.E.  Hynguin),  kiuh,  pr    3. 

sg.,  1416;  sunegl,  opt.  pr.  pi.,  92£. 
Bunfullo  (O.E.  gyini/ull),  sinful  =rr.b. 

d.  pi.,  891. 
Bunne  (O.FJ.  sunne)  sun,  n.  sg.,  963. 
Bunne  (O.E.  Hynn),  sin,  d.  sg.,  863, 

n.  pi.,  1395,  ace.  pi.,  974;  suaneu, 

d.  pi.,  8,58. 
Bur  (O.E.  snr),  sour,  bitter,8G6;  Bure, 

adv.,  1082;  see  note. 
Bu)>  (O.E.  sujy),  south,  921. 
su^,  see  so. 
8uJ>8,  see  Bwi^e. 


Bwa,8wc,  Bo(O.E.<u?o),conj.  =  48,a8 
if,  1665, 1738,  77;  80...B0  =  a8...a8, 
334,681;  adv.  =80, 1373,1577,209. 

Bweng  (O.E.  nwi-ng),  (wrestling) 
trick,  799;  Bwenge,  g.  pi.,  803,  d. 
pi.,  1286;  Bwonges,  ace.  pi.,  797. 

8wote(O.E.  gwete),  sweet,  8GG;  svete, 
358. 

B'wete(O.E.«ji'ieian),sweat,mf.,1716. 

Bwlche,  see  Bwuch. 

Bwlke  (O.E.  nn'tcan),  cease,  pr.  1.  sg., 
1459;  swii-ej),  pr.  3.  sg,,  336. 

BWikelede,  see  avikelliede. 

BWij>e,  8wuJ>o,  Bvl^e, su^ (0  E.iicljf), 
very,  1175,  i;91.  377, 12;  =much, 
1274,  1561;  «ulK  swiftly,  376. 

awonk  (O.E.  suincai:),  toiled,  pt.  8. 
sg..  462. 

BWorde  (O.E.  twcord),  sword,  d.  sg., 
1068. 

awore  (O.E.  /iwcora),  neck,  73,  1125. 

Bwuch,  Bulch  (O.E.  swylc),  pro.  = 
such,  such  a  one,  1307,  405; 
Bwncche,  d.  pi.,  1324;  adj.  =  such, 
such  a,  Bwiic:.,  d.  pi.,  1453;  auicli, 
n.  Fg.,  IW.i;  awlclio,  soich,  awuc- 
cho,  Bwucn,  conj.  =:a3if,  666, 1.533. 

tacnlnye  (O.E.  iacni  pg),  syrabolisra, 

d.  ^; ,  ViVi. 
tale  (O.E.  talu),  speech,  indictment, 

cbarce,  HO  (see  note),  1.5U;  dis- 
rate. 3,  iSO;'Wies.  g.  pi.,  257, 
taue!e)f  (O.E.  isef.ia-^),  piay?  at  dice, 

pr.  ^.  sg  .  1666. 
t€cli6  (O.E.  tiT'.an),  teicii.  inf.,  914; 

t^chft.  toacbe,  pr.  1.  sg.,  892,  1334, 

1419. 
telo,  telea  ;0.E.  tSlmij,  abuse,  re- 

pro.ich,  1377.  l4l,C 
teila   (O.E.    ^.eltan),  te!i,  inf.,   293, 

pr.  1.  sg,,  2o7;   t,eL»t,  pr.  2.  sg., 

alO.625:  telE^.u- dost  thcu  reckon, 

?9o ;  telp,  pi".  3,  sg.,  540. 
iema  (O.E.  iuman),  oreed,  inf.,  499, 

pr  1.  Eg.,  1470.. 
taa-.ea  lO.h.  tlair.),  fleams.  776. 
veo    (OS.    tcon),    go,    1232;    UhK 

drawc'.h  pr.  3,  f g, .,  1435. 
te.re&  (O.E  fmr),  tears.  426,  865. 
♦.?>>  (O.E,  t(5s),  teoth,  d   pi.,  1538. 
tide  (O.E   tidy,  tine,  season,  d.  sg., 

709;  hours,  ace  pi  ,  26;  see  note, 
tib^.  fioe  teo, 
■gLm..)  (O.E,  thna),  time,  823;  at  rljte 

time,  in  season,  981. 
tiHnge  (O.N.  tidindi),  tidings,  1035, 

1171. 
to  (O.E.  t'l),  prep.,  to,  at,  as,  for,  38, 

731,  1311,  2.32,  606. 
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to  (O.E.  ((5),  too,  171,  452. 
•fcoberste  (O.E.  tOhcTxtan),  break,  opt. 
sg.,  i:^2;  tobursttK  pr.  3.  sg.,  1610. 
tobete{>(O.E.to6eutan),  beats  severely, 

pr.  3.  sf;.,  1610. 
tobreke  (O.E.  t'ibrecan),  break,  inf., 
ir,5i,  1730;  hroak  off,  1737;  to- 
broke,  p.  p.,  1558. 
tobrode  (O.E.  tdhrcgda.i),  p.  p.,  pulled 

to  pieces,  1008.  ' 
tobuneXsce  note), beats  severely,  1166. 
tobuxsteK  see  toberste. 
tocMno  (O.E.  to-clnan),  split,  crack, 

inf.,  1565. 
todraje   (O.E.  tddragan),  drawn  a- 

sunder,  p.  p.,  1062;  todrowe,  pt. 

pi.,  126. 
tofore  (O.E.  td/oran),  before,  746; 

touore,  1728. 
togader©  (O.E.  togmdere),  together, 

807. 
tojte  (<M.E.  togen,  to  pull),  tight, 

adv.  =  sb. ,  the  tough,  703;  tohte, 

adj.  =  drawn,  1416. 
tohene^    (O.E.    tS  j-h'tendn),    strike 

down,  injure,  pr.  pi.,  1119. 
tolli  (cf.  O.E.  .tyllan);  entice,  inf., 

1627. 
toma  (O.E.  t(im),'i&me,  1444. 
tone  (O.E.  teona),  reproach,  50. 
tong^,  see  tunge.  , 

tonge  (O.E.  trt«,^£\  piiir'of  tongs,  156. 
top  (O.E.  topp),  tpj),  1328;   toppo, 

d.  t-g:.  1422;    '       .■      .■ 
toppsa  (O.E.  toppa),  threads,  5,  pi., 

428;  SCO  note.  ' 

tort  (OiE.  /orri),  excremeflt,  1686. 
toschaketJ.  (O.E.  t'/sracan),  shake  to 

piecr;s.pr/pL,  1647.' .     , 
tosbeae^  (O.E.  tdtcwTian)^.  hre&k  to 

pieces,  pr.  pi.,  1120. 
tosilt  (O.E.'  todithn),  broken,  cut  to 

pieces,  p.  p.,  694*,  se?  note.  , . 
tosvoUe    (O.E,    toKicetlan),  'swqljen 

(with  angCr);  145.    '    ' 
totorue^  (O.E.  Cyfor^zn),, pelts  with 

turf,  pr.  o.  sg.;>1166;  totbrue^.'pr. 

p).,  1119 
totose  (cf.  O.E.  tiegan)',  pull  to  pieces, 

inf.,  70.       •    ■  .        ,'     ■    ■ 

totwichot  (O.E.  to  +  ttaiccian),  pVjdck 

to  pieces,  pr.pl.,  1C47: 
touore,  sei  totdre. 
toweard  (O.E.  tdweard},  concerning, 

to,  503;  adj.  =  approaching,  itami- 

ncnt,  1254. 
treadli  (O.E.  trendlian),  trundle,  rOll, 

opt.  3.  sg.,  135;  see  note, 
tris'e  (cf.  O.N.  treista),  trust,  pr.  1. 

sg.,  760. 


tro,  trowe  (O.E.  trcvw),  tree,  d.  sg., 

438, 135;  treon.troa,  n.  pi.,  1201, 

1133. 
trust©  (cf.  O.N.  trautt),  should  trust, 

opt.  3.  sg.,  1273. 
tuelo  (O.E.   twvgcn),   two,  n.,   795; 

tveire,  gen.,  888,  1396. 
tukest  (O.E.  tfician),  nialtreatest,  pr. 

2.  sg.,  63. 

tune  (O.E.  tun),  town,  village,  d.  sg., 

1169,  1753. 
tunge,  tonge  (O.E.  tungc),  tongue, 

2.58,  1071,  37. 
turf  (O.E.  turf),  turf,  d.  eg.,  1167; 

see  note, 
tume  (O.E.  tgruan),  turn,  inf.,  820, 

pr.   1.   sg.,  1.598;   tumej>,   tum>, 

pr.  3.  sg.,  1284,  818;  tumde,  pt. 

3.  sg.,  1090. 

twelue  (O.E.  twelf),  twelve,  836. 
twene  (O.E.  tw''o),  doubtful  things, 

g.  pi.,  991;  see  note. 
twenge>  (O.E.  ticengan),  pinch,  nip, 

pr.  3.  sg.,  1114;  tuengst,  pr.  2.  sg., 

156. 
two  (O.E.  tica),  two,  1047;  twom, 

twam,  d.  pi.,  991,  1477. 

^ah  (O.E.  peak),  though,  however, 
1235,  1779. 

^an,  ))amie,  see  ^e. 

Hn.  J>ane  (O.E.  ponne,  pon),  than, 
24,  39;  |>o,  504;  J-on,  505. 

J»aniie,)>ajio(O.E./t7?Hie,/'07in^),thcn, 
531,700;  vvhen,165,591,670,  682; 
Mano,  804;  >enne,  then,  1380. 

►ar,  ►are  (O.E.  /^r,  fmra),  there,  25, 
295,  5CV),  913;  Hr,  1485;  Hr, 
>kre,  where,  26,  120,  892;  also  fic- 
ciuerit    in    compounds,    e.g.    J>ar- 

■  ■■  i.fter,  after  t]:at,  45 ;  J>ir-bl,  where- 
by, 98;  J>erfore,  ^areucre,  there- 
fore, 1260,274;  >ar-riht©,  straight 
away   l'2'46,  etc. ,  etc. 

►are,  ►as,  >at,  see  J»o. 

►aTf  (O.E.  l>ca.Tf),  need,  pr.  3.  sg., 
, 803 ;  ►aref ,  190. 

►at  (O.E.  />«■£),  conj.,  that,  so  that, 
21,122. 

,Vat  (O.E./«£),  rel.  pro.,  that,  who, 
80,  176,  1032;  what,  95, 159;  who, 
pi.,  251;  to  which,  to  whom,  231, 
1524. 

J'S  (O.E. /e),  (1)  def.  art.  =  the  (all 
cases  sg.  and  pi.),  13,  21,  96;  ►o, 
n.  sg.,  26,  199;  ►as,  g.  sg.,  338; 
►are,  f.  gen.  sg.,  23,  f.  dat.  sg.,  31 ; 
►ain,  ►on,  ►en,  m.  dat.  sg.,  125,  801, 
1514,  neu.  dat.  sg.,  133,  135;  ►flJi, 
►ane,  ►anne,  mas.  ace.  sg.,  742, 
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250,  1406.  (2)  demon,  adj.  =  that, 
those,  |>aa,  m.  dat.  sg.,  359,  d.  pi., 
389;  ►ane,  m.  ace.  sg.,  1097;  ►are, 
fem.  d.  sg. ,  140;  ►at,  ncu.  nom. 
sg.,  .■>;  ►ene,  mas.  ace.  sg.,  1093. 
(3)  demon,  pro.  =  that,  those,  ^e, 
800;  ►an,  ►on.  d.  sg.,  200,  679, 
d.  pi.,  CjO,  1762;  ►ane,  mas.  ace. 
sg.,  1346;  ►are,  fern.  dat.  sg  ,  1;?2.5, 
g.  pi.,  1584;  ►at,  neu.  nom.,  82, 
573;  ►eo,  n.  pi.,  1305,  1671;  ►as, 
gen.  sg.  =  thal}  matt-er,  1442;  ►es, 
g.  sg.=  because  of  that,  882;  ►o, 
instr.  =  the,  19,  34;  ►!.  instr.  = 
therefore,  860. 

►e,  see  ►u. 

►e  (O.E.  /(■),  or,  (u-c/er.../^),  324, 
1300. 

►e,  see  ►an,  ►ane  (than), 

►a  (O.E.  /(■),  rel.  pro.,  who,  J346, 
1386;  which,  1447,  1675. 

►ej  (O.E./t'a/i),  though,  48,  81S. 

►enche  (O.E.  j'enccan),  think,  pr.  1. 
sg.,  485;  ►encheK  pr.  pi.,  1116; 
►ojte,  ►ohte,  pt.  3.  sg.,  392,  1442; 
►ojtest,  pt.  2.  sg.,  157;  .benche, 
opt.  Eg.,  726;  i^oht,  p.  p.,  1500. 

►enne  (O.E.  J?anon),  thence,  1726; 
►onno,  132. 

►eo  (O.E.  JhoU),  thigh,  accsg.,  1496„ 

►co,  sec  ►e. 

►code  (O.E.  l^eod),  neoplo,  d,  eg., 
1583,  d.  pi.,  905;>od8;  e.cc.  pi., 
387 ;  see  note. 

►203,  see  ►es. 

►•eostre,  ►ustre  (0..E.  f^atre,  Hestre), 
d.irk,  1432,  249. 

►eouss  (O.E.  /?o/).  thieves,  1372; 
►cues,  g.  sg.,  1156. 

►es  (O.E.  /(•»),  (1)  dem.  a6i,  =  thig, 
2.yj  ;  ►is.  d.  sg.,  1794;  Hsae,  d.  pi., 
659,  750;  ►eos,  ►os,  n.  icm.,  106?,- 
41,  ace.  fem.,  177,  p'.,  730.  139. 
(2)  dem.  pro.,  Hs,  il3,  ^.635.. 

►swes  (O.E.  /vaic),  cusvC/Tr.s,  habits,' 
ace.  pi.,  1017. 

►icke  (O.E.  /'icce),  thick.  fSO;  8b.=s  • 
thick  underwood,  thick-set,  1626. 

►ider  (O.E.  pider),  thither,  719,. 
143. 

►like  (O.E.  *pylce,  seaN.E.B.),  that 
same,  1038.  .,  ,t 

►in,  ►ine  (0.  E.  />tn),  poss,  adj .  =  thine, 
U17,  319, 109 ;  ►!.  220;  Mre,  d.iem,, 
129. 

►inche  (O.E.  /^yncan),  (1)  to  seem, 
316;  ►incliest,  pr.  2.  sg.,  578; 
►unche>,  pr.  pi.,  1472;  ►ujte,  pt, 
sg.,  21,  (2)  impers.,  ►incK  ►ing^, 
►unc^,  ►ungK  ►un^,541, 1694, 1649, 


1473,  1592 ;  Hnc^e,  seems  to  thee, 

46;  ►ujte,  ►uhte,  31,  1661. 
►ing  (O.E./t»i^),  thing,  matter,  229; 

►Inge,  d.  pi.,  g.  pi.,  435, 1214;  for 

mine^inge.d,  pl,,formysake,434. 
►o(O.E./vi),  then,  when,25, 187, 1653. 
►03  (cf.  O.N./«),  though,  304. 
►o:t  (0,E,  Join),  thought,  492;  ►oyte, 

►ohte  =  mind,  391,  940, 
►ole^  (O.E.  /yulian),  endures,  pr.  8. 

sg..  777. 
►one,    ►onk    (O.E.    pane),    thanks, 

thought,  461,  490;    hire  ►onkes, 

g.  abs,,  willingly,  70. 
►once  [OF..  J>oniic),  then,  508, 
►omes  (0. E. yiorn),  thorns,  586 ;  ►ome 

wode,  thorn  copse,  briar  bush,  444. 
►oues,  see  ►eoues, 

►rete  (0,E,  />nat),  threat,  d,  sg,,  58. 
►retest  (O.E.  J>r?atian),  threatenest, 

83 ;  ►rete^,  pr.  3.  .sg.,  attacks,  1609. 
►ridde  (O.E./ruiJa),  third,  325, 1478. 
►ringe  (O.E.  pringan),  press,  opt.  3. 

sg.,  796;  l^runge,  p.  p,,  38. 
►rlsto  (O,E,/ri.'<0,  bold,  171, 
►tojo  (O.E.  prdg),  time,  turn,  260; 

►rowe,  d.  p!.,  478. 
►rostle  (O.E. /ro»tI«), thrash,  throstle, 

1559. 
^rote  (O.E.  prote),  throat.  24,  558. 
YioyiQ,  see  ►ro5e.    . 
»>ru8cbe  (O.'E.  prynce',  thrush,  1659. 
►a  (O.E.  /u),  thou,  33;  ►«,  85,  34; 

je,  pi.,   11  J;  o'*',  cv,  ea,  d.  pi., 
.,    1686,114,1793. 
►ujt'e,  fee  ►inche. 

.►unnefOE./y/i/w-),  adv.,  thinly,  1529. 
►11x3  (6'.E.  purh)y  through,  because 

of,  by  means  of,  447, 1162;  ►urch, 

►urh'  1401,  1256. 
►ur3Ut(O.E./'itr/<72(V,thioughout,879. 
►u3(0.E.>uj<K  thus,  768. 
►ustor  (O.E.  plestru),  darkness,  19S. 
.►astemesse  {O.Fj.  piesur  +  nes) ,  dark- 

ness,  309., 
►uuele  (O.E.  pyf el),  bushes,  thicket, 
.;    ,d.;pl.,  VS. 

ua3t,  see  fl3te. 

vair,  see  fjii? . 

uale,  ueie,  ueola,  see  fele. 

uare,  320  fsjre. 

uastre,  see  faste. 

ueci?be  [O-F.-fecnean),  obtain,  1604. 

uel,  vel,  soe^wel. 

nel,  see  felle, 

■venne  (O.E.  fenn),  fen,  mud,  d.  sg., 

9C2;  uenae,  832. 
uerde,  see  f  ^rde. 
nere,  see  beon. 
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^Ich  (O.E.  gehwilc),  each,  1378. 

ulnde,  ulnt,  soe  imde. 

tdse,  see  wis. 

iiiBect,  see  •wisl. 

xilo,  7le  (O.E.  nlc),  owl,  nom.,  837, 
26;  hule,  g.  Bg.,  28;  hule,  hovde, 
n.  sf,'.,  ace.  fig.,  41,  1662. 

tli^e  {0.¥..jrecgn),  flies,  d.  pi...  600. 

tinblij>e  (O.E.  -.niblij^e),  sad,  158.3. 

tJiclene  (O.E.  unclSm),  unclean,  91, 
23.3, 

under  (O.E.  under),  under,  r>15. 

tinder5at  (O.E.  uTidcrgitUtn),  per- 
ceived, understood,  pt.  3.  Eg.,  10.5-5; 
undcryat,  pt.  3.  sg.,  1091,  see  note; 
underjete,  p.  p.,  168. 

undcrstonde  (O.E.  y»d<?riftandan), 
understand,  perceive,  1262;  un- 
derstond,  pr.  3.  sg.,  1463;  (hi) 
under8tod  =  bethougLtlicrself,951,. 
1297;  understode,  ont.  pt,  sg., 
662, 

Tuxfele  (O.E.  ur.ftele),  irtipiire,  e\il, 
:-6Sl;  unuele,'l003. 

TUigodQ  (0,E.  ung'id],  evil  one,  eb., 
129;  uii.5'id  =  evi.i,  1364. 

'aiigTete(O.E,  un  +  f/rietu),  Email  size, 
752, 

niilivrate(O.E.«n  +  /;itTta),  evil  omen, 
misfortune,  1267;  anwata,  d.  pi., 
1148. 

uxdhod'?d  '0  E.tm  +  jehadod),nf>t  or- 
viaired,  1178. 

tmHiJie  (O.E  vr.pellca'i,  unlike,  con- 
trast, sb.,  800. 

UDisele  (O.E.  itnfwk).  evii;  wicked, 

nnisome  (O.E.  ur.gcs(Jn>)^  xt  VKn'.nce, 

pi.,  152^. 
unker,  see  Ich. 

unlede  (O.E    unlade),  wict::uei,  ac- 
cursed, 976.  1644. 
•aiilengJ«o  (O  E.  iin  +  lcn>j^bu),  r:hori= 

ness,  7-52. 
uri2ie5>e  (u.E,  unm&p),  excciis,  3.5?. 
tmirdldo  (O.E,  unviiidc),rou^c,  bartr, 

tl,  i25i, 
tminurle (O.E.  li^iNj^rtj), unj>l(*SRnyj 

sad,  346, 
uniiea}>e  (O.E.urica/'e),  searcai/,  with 

diniculty,16C5;  .hmcult,  \Ci8  see 

note, 
unomc    (O.E,   unoryu:),  feebi.;,  Ql't, 

1 192. 
unred  (O.E.  wnrSt?), foliy,  u  -.* isdom, 

ai:c,  sg,,  1464;  U'uade,  151,  212, 

13-5.5, 
unrljt  (O.E.   unriht),  8b.  tv.vl  adj., 

wrong,  injustice,  tin^ust.l^KS,  16?; 

vjiri3t,  UETllit,  1054,  if.43. 


unrilitfaliiease  (O.E.  un  +  rihtful  + 

n/;x),  lawlessness,  1742, 
unripo  (O.E.  ^tnrlpc),  imnaature,  320. 
unsel)>e  (O.E,  unntilp),  unhappiness, 

n.  sg.,  1263, 
mislj>8  (O.E.  unsijy),  misfortune,  d. 

sg.,  1164, 
unsode  (O.E.  unfodcn),  p,   p.,   un- 
cooked, raw,  1007. 
uiiBtreag^>©    (O.E,     un  +  strengpu), 

weakness,  751, 
tinstrons  (O.E.  unHruvg),  weak,  501. 
un))ea  (O.E.  uv/^eaw),  vice,  bad  habit, 

194;  unl>ewe8,  ace.  pi.,  1018. 
unuele,  sec  unfele. 
unwate,  see  \mliwate. 
vnvri^t  (O.E.  un  +  uiht), monster,  90 ; 

unwi3tis,  n.  pi.,  218. 
un^vUle  (O.E.  ungewUl),  unpleasing, 

422,  15:J5. 
unwrenche  (O.E.  uninrcnc),  spiteful 

tricks,  d.  pi..  169.  _ 
unwreste  (O.E.unuTffi^t), unavailing, 
futile,  pi.,  178, 1170;  adv.  =  badly, 
342. 
Fuwrojen,  unwroje  (O.E.  wn  +  tenon), 
discovered,   revealed,   p.   p.,   102, 
848. 
anwTir>  (O.E.  un  +  wurp),  worthless, 

339. 
uo  \G.E./t7/i),  foe,  d.  sg.,  403. 
uode,  see  fode. 

uolde  (O.E.  fcfild),  fold,  d.  sg,,  696, 
d.  pi.,  crevices,  602;  manlo  volde, 
ni:iny  ways,  d,  pi,,  72, 
Tonde,  sec  fondl. 

uoiige  (O.E./(/n)^  sei'^e,  ir.fr,  1135. 
uor,  scf  fecr, 
nor,  vor,  see  for, 
ucrbit-.ne  (O.E,  for(e)hi*en),  proverb, 

parab-e,  faying,  98,  244,  637. 
aorbiedc)* (O.E.  toTlregdan,-hredan), 
become  t.-ansformed,  corrupt  one- 
self, pr.  pi,,  510, 
aorcrfemp(i>  (sie  note),  twist  convu!- 

eively;,  ramp,  i)r.  pi.,  510. 
aorjote  (O.E.  forgictan),  forget,  opt. 

3,  >sg.\  725, 
tiorlot^,  see  forleten, 
uorioat,  see  forleose,  / 
von-e  (0,E. /eorrau),  afar,  327, 
ucte  (G.E./oO.  foot,  d,  sg.,  51. 
up,  vp  (O.E.  vp),  luJv,,  up,  96,  851; 

op.  1394;  prep,  =  upon,  15,  1625, 
up'ireide    (0,E,    Tip  ^rhregdan),    up- 

bniid,  reproach,  inf.,  1414, 
apbrojto  (O.K.  Op  +  bringan) ,\x\.UiXci\., 

pt.  3.  Hg.,  2U0.      ' 
uppcn,  upon,  uppon  (O.E.  ui)pan), 
prep.  =  upon,  1036,  494, 1683;  upe 
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J>oii=as  against  that,  679;  upe 
londe,  throughout  the  country, 
733 ;  see  note. 

are  (O.E.  ure,  user),  our,  adj.   ''18. 

uraa,  see  eome. 

ut,  vt  (O.E.  ut),  out,  8,  63. 

ute  (O.E.  uton),  let  (us),  17'.  i. 

uthalue  (O.E.  uthealf),  OMisi.'-  .v  . 
dat.,110. 

utheste,  utest  (O.E.  uthtef),  hue-and- 
cry,  1098,  1083;  secnrU;. 

utlete  (cf.  O.E.  ut  +  liet/m),  outlet, 
d.  fih'.,  17.'34;  see  note. 

utschute  (O.E.  utscyte),  outbreaks, 
excesses,  1468. 

nuel,  vuel  (O.E.  jlfel),  evil,  ill,  adj., 
1051,  769;  vuele,  uuele,  adv.= 
badly,  63,  1206. 

wai,  wallawal  (O.E.  tro'iairet),ala3l 

120,  220 ;  see  wolawo. 
wal,  see  wei. 
wake  (O.E.  uiBcen),  wakefulness,  sb., 

159U. 
walde,  SCO  wille. 
walles  (O.E.  ueall),  walls,  ace.  jl., 

767;  see  note, 
wan,  see  hwo. 

wain,  wane,  wanne,  see  hwaime. 
wanene    (O.E.    hwajione),    whence, 

1300;  whonene,  138. 
wamst,  see  wonle. 
war,  waro,  see  hw».r. 
war  (O.E.  uter) ,  cautious,  170 ;  wear, 

io;j8. 

ware,  wajnst,  see  hwa^r. 
wareuore,  waruore(O.E.  hwatr+for), 

wherefore    why,  267,  1618. 
warm    (O.E.   u-carm),    warm,    622; 

wearmw,  bu.,  d.  sg.,  .539,  . 
wami  (O.E.  u:carnian)i  warn,  pr.  1 

sg.,  330,  739. 
warp,  see  worp<5. 
warto,  see  hwai". 
waste  (O.Fr.  ivani),  desfirtbd,  solitary!, 

17;  see  noca- 
wat,  see  wlte 
wear,  see  war. 
weda  (Q.E.  icriod),  weeds,  3.  pi.,  937; 

wodo,    d.   sg,;   320,  d.   pi.,  587, 

.593. 
weje  (O.E.  wcqan),  carry,  1022. 
wei  (O.E.  hwirii),  whey,'  1CG9. 
wei,  wai  (O.E.  v-er),  path,  way,  956, 

219;   weie,  d,   Hg.,   214;   wele-- 

inanner,  1428. 
wei,  ucl,  vel  (O.E.  wei),  well,  very, 

3(5.    537,    95;    wol,    u.l:no;.t,    210, 

readily,  201. 
wei  (O.E.  u-icll),  well,  awring, '917. 


welcume  (O.E.  wilatma),  welcome 

guest,  1600. 
wenden  (O.E.  wendan),  turn,  1326; 

wonde,  pr.  1.  sg.,  288;  wend,  pr. 

3.  sg.,  i46i;  wenle,  opt.  pr.  3.  sg., 

864;  Iwend.  p.  p.,  1519. 
wene  (O.E.  zj-cnav),  expect,  suppose, 

1266,    pr.    1.    sg.,    237;    wenest, 

wenist,  wenestu,  wenst,  pr.  2.  sg., 

259,  315,  303,  47;  nene«.  weneU, 

pr.  3.  sg.,  1554,  901;  weneK  pr. 

pi.,  844. 
weolcne  {O.E.  wolccn),  clouds,  sky,  d. 

pi.,  1GS2. 
weole  (O.E.  icela),  prosperity,  riches, 

d.  sg.,  1273. 
wcpen  (O.E.  u"?pan),  weep,  987 ;  wepe, 

pr.  1.  sg.,  876;  wepe^,  pr.  pi.,  8.^:^5; 

wepe,  opt.   2.    Bg.,  226;    wepen, 

wepe,  opt.  pi.,  931,  861. 
wepmon  (O.E.  u-iipmann),  man,  d. 

Bg..l379. 
wepne (O.E.  wiepen),  weapons,  n.  pi., 

1369. 
were  (O.E.  wer)^  man,  husband,  n. 

sg.,  1522;  ace.  sg.,  1341. 
were,  see  beoa. 
were^  (O.E.  werian),  protects,  834; 

weriej*..  pr.  pl.-^\7car,  li74. 
werr3(C.E.  iiiernan^    isny,  refuse, 

1358,  614. 
west  (O.E.west),  wtst,  953. 
•,  we;:t  (O.E,  rce<ixcn,.,  increases,  pr.  8. 

sg,,  689. 
weste  (O.K,  uenie).  ifsoiatSi  barron, 

■1000,1523. 
we^r,  see  hwaVsr. 
whonene,  see  wanone. 
wlcchecrefto {O.E  infe'rerfr/l),yiitch- 

cruft,  d.  S17..  1301;  '.vlecchecrirtc, 

acn.  sc^.,  1308. 
wlcke-tunea  (O.F.     'Sie-tilna»),  reli- 
gious coramunitieS;  r..  pi.,  730. 
^ap  ^O.TL.widf),  far,  wide,  adv.,  288. 
wider  (O.E.  hwider)',  whither,  724. 
wtf  (O.E.  wl/],  ■woman,  vntc,  1159, 

•^173;  wlue,d.8g.,iO?V;  wlf,  a.  pi., 

1334:  wiuoa,  g    sg.,  1468,  n.  pi., 
,,  1562, 
wi3t,  wiht  (0  E.  i'Aht),  creature,  n. 

sg.,,434,  1342,  voc,  656;  wi3te,n. 

T/l.,  8?,  204,  g.  p1.,  628;   wljtes, 
,   ,  n.  pL,  431,  a.  pL",  Cm. 
wik-j(O..E.'wic),  dweliing3,a.pl.,604. 
wi;<£e  (O.E.  '.ficf),   services,   duties, 

60.";  a.  pi.,  G03.  1179;  g.  pi.,  805. 
W116e  (O.E.  iriiilc),  wild  wood,  125. 
wllf'.crnisBO  (O.K.  wildernfii),  wilder- 

ncES,  1000. 
wiie,  see  hxWle. 
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vrillB, -wak,  wulle  (O.E .  u-tVJan),  wish, 

intend,  will,  pr.'  1.  SR.,  262,  14G7, 

903;  wilt,  wiltu,  -Bult,  pr.  2.  sg., 

160,  640,  1004;  wlJe,  wule,  pr.  3. 

sg.,  214,  630;  wulle|>,  pr.  pi.,  89C, 

ll;57;  wolde,  walde,  pt.  3.  sg.,  425, 

1710;   voidest,   pt,   2.   sg.,  lOoO, 

84;   walde,   pt.   pi.,   1678;   wille, 

•wile, -vrule,  opt.  sg.,  77,  185,  1.302; 

wllle,  wxille,  opt.  pi..  306,  1730; 

■wulde,  opt.  pt.  sg.,  1727:  v,o\tQ, 

opt.  pt.  pL,  1024. 

vDle    (0  E.    u'illa),    will,    pleasure, 

1256;  a.wlllo  =  tothe  delight,  ;.722. 

wimmon,  wummon  (O.E.   wifium), 

woman,    1357,   13."9 ;    wlmniaiie, 

d.  sg.,  1379;  wlmiQen,  wumiaon, 

n.  pi.,  1355,  1350. 

•R-ln  (O.E.  ic'in),  wino,  nee.  sg.,  li)ll. 

ulano (O.E.  winn) ,  tro u'ole, d.  sg. , (570. 

winter,  wlntere  (O.PJ.  u-inter),  d.  fg., 

412,  415;  winteres,  g.  Kg.,  458. 
vippen    (<;f.    L.Ger.    u'-pj't^V,    fiap, 

tremble,  1006. 
•R-trchQ,    warcheu    (O.E.    icyrcean), 

inf..  uW'-cc,  722,  408.  ' 

vis,  wise  (O.E.  j/'i.-i).  -vise,  122,  1071; 
uise,  n.  pi.,  901;   wisiue,  corcp., 
12r;0;  wl8a  =  sb  ,  i?6. 
visdcm  (O.E.  w'^.fom),*  wisdoin,  7V2,  " 

454. 
"H-iEo  (O.E.  (J^?/ie);  fnciody,  sc^g,tiine, 
ace,  8t^.;  r>4,'5i'3, 1703,  g,  pl.,l{io3, 
d.  p].,  20;   manner,  wfvj,  d.  sg,, 
893,  ^.  pi;,.  1023.      ■ 
wlsl  (O.E.tfts^trtn).  3'a';W,  ieajD,  inf., 
915;  wiBse,'pr.  i.  sg,.  9>y'":'tli3D8;," 
pr.  2.  sg.:,  973. 
wiite  See  ^t-e. 
wit,  .see  wiK'  ' 

"Wit  (O.E.  nitt),  reason,  mind,  under-' 
standing;  681', 089;  ??Ute,-lsg., 78?.. 
wite  [O.E.'witan),  knov.  1139;  wat, 
wot.  pr.  1.  sg.,  1179,  CI ;  tj-csj;,  pi . 
2.  sg.,  95,  1407 ;  wot ,  pr.  3,  st, ,  236 , 
wlste^pt-  sg.,  160;  wuEte,  pt.  pi., 
10,  vite,  opt.  2.  fcg.,  14S7,  440; 
wlate,  opt.  pt.  pL,  ilCo 
wlte  (O.E.  wi^ari},  h'lrnp,  ^••^oroach,' 

1218;  v*ater;tu,'pr.  2..  sg.,  1*3 j6. 
•wltest  (O.E;  (bc)witiav),  dost  watch 

over,  guardest,-pr'i  2.'sg.,  1045. 
wlj>,  wl«,  wit  fO.E.  7i'i/>j,  aguinst,  403, 
1608.  -50;   =zwj'„h,J,3l',  1419;  se.) 
note,  1,  18.  "' 

wll>ute,  witute  fO.E.  mfiuta^i).,  with- 
out, prep.,  1430,  163';  advlsout-!'  ' 
side,  045;  wifc>ute,  1.594. 
wltl  (O.E.  wiuifj,  ivf ■)'.;/),  wise,  1189. 
■witlec  (O.E.  wii^jaff),  senseiesa,  692. 


wlate  (O.E.  wlietta),  disgust,  nausea. 

1506. 
wlatie  (O.E. wldtian),  to  be  disgusted, 

354. 
wllte  (O.E.  iclitc),  beauty,  439. 
wlonc  (O.E.  iclanc),  proud,  arrogant, 

4«9. 
wo  (O.E.  wa),  grief,  woe,  882. 
wofi,  wode  (C.E.uv"a"),  mad,  frenzied, 

1041,  512,  1029. 
Wucie  (O.E.  jrail),  woad,  d.  sg.,  76. 
wocle,  .see  wede. 
wo(!l9,  see  "wude. 
W050  (O.E.  woh),  crooked,  pi.,  815; 

sb.  r=  wrong,  104,  193. 
wolawo    (O.E.    u'dlaicu),   wclladay! 

alas!  412. 
wolcume>    (O.E.    u-ilcumian),    wel- 
comes, pr.  3.  sg.,  440. 
woldG  (O.E,  ueald),  forest,  d.   sg., 

1724. 
wouJe  (O.E.  u-iiinan),  complain,  be- 

wail,  975;   wonest,  wanst,  pr.  2. 

S.7.,  985,  1644. 
■woning^  (O.E,  wannny),  lamentation, 

311;  wonlnge,  d.  sg.,  870. 
wonne,  see  hwaiuie, 
wop  (0,E.  u\)p),  lamentation,  878; 

vrope,  d.  sg.,  857. 
Wo.rd  (O.E.  M'ord],  word,  speech,  sen- 
tence, 233;  worde,  n,  sg,,  1270,  d, 

pi.,  180;  wordes,  n.  pi.,  841,  ace, 

p!.,  756;  bai-e  worde,  547,  see  note, 
•yoride  (O.E.  u-oruld),  world,  g,  sg., 

476;  worldes,  g.  sg.,  1280. 
wormea  (O.E.  wurni,  wyrm),  worms, 

ace.  pi.,  601, 
worpe  (O.E.  iceorpan),  throw,  utter, 

;08;  worpe^,  pr.  pi.,  596;  warp, 

pt.  3,  sg.,  45,  125;  iworpe,  p.  p., 

stricKefi.  1121. 
worre  (O.Fr.  u-erre),  war,  .385. 
Ahorse,  worstti,  see  wurs. 
wor.H,  lworj'3,  see  wur^a, 
wost,  wot,  sea  wlte. 
WOW8  (O.E.  vdira),  woe,  misery,  414. 
wowe8(O.E.2A-d/i),walls,acc.pl.,1528. 
^Tajte  (O.E,  wrecccan),  hatched,  pt, 

i^g., '106; 'Bee  note, 
■wvatiie  ^0,E,  wracu),  revenge, cruelty, 

1194, 
>?i'ti?iEe' {O.E.  KriSmia),  wren,  564, 

174.).. 
wrasliage  (0,E,  wriJeDtlung),  wrest- 

Inig,  a.  sg.,  7yd. 
wra^j»e(O.E,M'rHi/>/<o),wrath, 941,954. 
wrecche,     wrecch,     wreche     (O.E. 

wrxcco),  wretch,  534,  1377,  1609; 

adj.  =  miserable,    wretched,    335, 

1316;  wreche,  1688. 
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wrecbedo     (O.E.     lorscc  +  *hMu.), 

misery,  1219,  1251. 
wrencli    (O.E.    wrenc),    trick,    811; 

wrenche,  d.  pi.,  247,  g.  pi.,  813; 

WTcncties,  ace.  pi.,  798. 
writ  (O.E.  wrium),  writes,  pr.  3.  sg., 

17.j6;  wrot,  pt.  sg.,  235. 
writelinge  (<0.E.  *tcritelian),  trill- 
ing, 4S  (see  note),  914. 
•vrrcng  (O.E.   wrong),  wrong,   877; 

wrongo,  adv.,  196. 
wro)>,  wro5  (O.E.  icra^),  r.ngry,  111, 

1G08;  wToJ>e,sb.,  944;  wroJ>e,  adv., 

angrily,  badly,  63,  972,  1529. 
wrouetiede  (see  note),  Accidia,  Sloth, 

1400. 
wado  (O.E.  wudu),  wood,  forest,  d. 

sg.,  615,  162C;  wodo,  444. 
wud.'wa.lo(cf .  M.H.G.  M't£<;ical),  wood- 

wail,  woodpfjckcr,  1059. 
wu'e,  Kco  wille. 
wulo,  see  iiwilo. 
tiTulues  (O.E.  u'ulf),  wolves,  n.  pL, 

1003. 
wumraen,  see  wimmon. 
wander  (O.li.  uundor),  wonder,  561 ; 

wundere,  1473;    wunder,  g.  pi., 

852. 
wandrl  (O.E.  rcmidrian),  wonder,  pr. 

1.  sg.,  228. 


wunest  (O.E.  wunian),  dwellest,  re- 

roainest,  338,  589;  wtmeK  pr.  3. 

sg.,  1752. 
wimienge  (O.E.  tcunung),  dwelling, 

ace.  sg.,  614;  wonlng,  aco.   sg., 

1760. 
wunno  (O.E.  wynn),  joy,  pleasure, 

272  (.-^ee  note),  1100. 
wurchen,  see  wlrclie. 
wuTB,    worse    (O.E.    wirrt),   worse, 

comp.  adj.,  34,  303;   worste,  sb. 

=  worst,  10;  wurs,  wursa,  worse, 

adv.,  793,  140S,  50-5. 
wurKO.E.  wurj^),  worthy,  estimable, 

7G9,  572;  worth,  1550. 
wurJxJ  (O.E.  weorpan,  wutJmu),  be, 

become,   846;    wur^,    pr.   3.    sg., 

1158,  548;  worJ>,  pr.  3.  sg.,  405; 

wur^e,  opt.  pr.  sg.,  1382.  opt.  pt. 

UK-.  409;  Iworix),  p.  p.,  600. 
wuxKiil  (0.?2.  vcorjjal),  distinguish- 
ed, much  honoured,  1481. 
wurJacMpe,     wurschlpe,     wur)>8lp« 

(O.E.  weorJ''Kcipc\,  honour,  di;.;nity, 

1344,  1288,  1099 
•WTiate,  occ  wito. 

ydel  (O  E.  idel),  useless,  317;  onldel 

i^usele^sif,  920. 
TBome,  see  Iscme. 
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